CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


I. ANCIENT INDIA 

1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Ra. A8, 

I?ig Vedic India by Abinaschaiidra Das, M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy Svo. pp. 616 ... ... 10 8 

[Tlie work is an attempt to find out the age of tlic- 
culture as depicted in the Hig Veda, examined in the 
light of t' e results of modern geological, archa'ologieal, 
and ethnological investigations and drawn from a com¬ 
parative study of the early civilisations of the Deccan, 

Babylonia and Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Pre-historie Europe.] 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past 
Unveiled, by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at- 
Law. Demy Svo. pp. 158 ... ... 3 12 

[Besides other cognate matters, the book generally 
deals with race-origins, race-developments, and race- 
movements, and differentiates, not only between Bai-- 
barous Races and Culture-Races, but also between Bar¬ 
barous Races that were or are civilised and those that 
were or are uncivilised.] 

Carmichael Lectures, 1918 (Ancient Indian 

History, B. C. 660 to 325), by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Demy 

Svo. pp. 230 ... ... 2 13 

[The somewhat neglected, although a most im¬ 
portant, period of Indian history, which immediately 
preceded the rise of the Mauryan power, has been dealt 
with in this volume. The work throws valuable light 
on various aspects of the political and cultural history 
of the period, including a lucid resume of the story of 
the penetration of Aryan culture into the Deccan and 
into South India.] * 
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Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lec¬ 
tures, 1921), by Prof. P. R. Bhandarkar, 

M.A., Ph.D., P.A.S.B. Demy 8vo. pp. 241 4 14 

[A valuable contribution to the study of the 
question, with its bearings on Ancient Indian political 
and cultural History.] • 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Shama 

Sastri, B.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 192 ... 0 0 

[Containing a connected history of the growth 
and development of political institutions in India, 
compiled mainly from the Hindu Sastras. The author 
being the famous discoverer and translator of the 
Kauiiltyn Arthahadra, it may be no exaggeration to 
call him one of the authorities on Indian Polity,] 

Social Organization in North-East India, in 
Buddha’s time, by Richard Pick (translated 
by Sisirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.) Demy 

8vo. pp. 395 ... ... ... 7 8 

[The German work of R- Fick is a masterly study 
of the social and cultural life of India of the Jatakas. 

Dr. Maitra^s English translation does the fullest justice 
to the original, which is hereby made accessible to those 
who do not read German.] 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, 

by Nareschandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 109 ... ... .. ... 1 8 

[In this book the author traces the sources of 
Ancient Indian Law with reference to the environ¬ 
ments in society and deals with matters regarding 
legal conceptions historically, initiating a somewhat 
new method, mair»ly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Law, in the study of 
problems of Hindu Law.] 

Political History of Ancient India (Prom the 
Accession of Parikshit to the extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty) by Hemchandra Raychau- 
dhuri, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 374 ... 4 0 

[Dr. Raiebandhuri^s work in the domain of Indology 
is characterised by a rare sobriety and by a constant 
reference to original sources, and this makes his contri¬ 
butions specially valnable. We have here probably the 
first attempt ^n scientific lines to outline the political 
history of India of the Pre-Buddhistic period from 
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about the 10th Century IJ. C. and the work is one of 
great importance to Indian history.] 

Ancient Romic Chronology, by U. Bruce 

Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Boyal 8\^o. pp. 60 ... 1 8 

[The book deals with the method of embodying some 
original researches of Mr. II. 15. Hannah in the domain 
of chronology and eompulatioJi of time in Ancient 
Egypt, as well as other connected matters, the process 
being shewn through various internal evidences.] 

Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A. 

DemySvo. pp. 325 ... ... 6 0 

[One of the pioneer works on Indian ])re-history 
by a young Indian scholar, who is well-posted in the 
latest work in this subject.] 

International Law and Customs in Ancient 
India, by Pramathanath Banorjee, M.A., B.L. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 161 ... ... 4 0 

[In this interesting book the author demonstrates 
the elaborate code of International Law and military 
usages which existed in Ancient India, and a cursory 
glance will show that the Ancient Indian usage in 
this matter was much more elaborate and much 
more humane than that followed by all nations 
of antiquity and even by nations of Modern Europe.] 

Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. 

Samaddar, B.A. Demy 8vo pp. 105 ... 3 0 

A brilliant study, which embodies a reconstruction 
of economic data and of economic thi ories in Ancient 
India from treatises and from scattered references in 
early Hindu and Buddhist literature.. This is the first 
systematic attempt to deal with this important sub¬ 
ject. “ The author in course of his six lectures lays 
bare to us the underlying spirit and principles of the 
great Hindu Civilisation. He has taught us to look 
not merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians and 
their glorious achievements in the domains of Econo¬ 
mics and Politics but he has unfolded the environ¬ 
ments in which they were wrought, the motives which 
impelled them and the ambition which inspired them.” 

The book has been highly praised by Dr. Sylvain Levi, 

Dr. Jolly, Prof. Winternitz, Sir John Bucknill, Dr. A. 

Marshall, Prof. Hopkins, Prof. Telang, Dr. Keith and 
many other distinguished savants. 
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Some Contribution of South India to Indian 
Culture by S. Krishnaswami Aiyengar, M.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 460 

[The contribution of the Dravidian intellect under 
Aryan guidance, to general culture of Hindu India is 
the fascinating topic which our author, q,.n acknowledged 
authority of South Indian history, brings before the 
student.] 


2. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

System of Buddhistic Thought by Rev. S. 
Yamakami. Royal 8vo. pp. 371 

[The book presents in a comprehensive though 
short form a complete view of Buddhistic Philosophy, 
both of the Mahajmna and Hinayana Schools.] 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philo¬ 
sophy, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 
8vo. pp. 48 

[The book embodies the results of a scientific en- 
(juiry by the author, from the historical standpoint, 
into successive stages in the genesis and increasing 
organic complexity of a system of thought in India, 
supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as afforded 
by the discourses of Gautama, the Buddha.] 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of 
Indian Buddhism, by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 80 ... 

[It is a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an 
explicit idea of the Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated 
in diverse ways by diverse Buddhist Philosophers.] 

The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 
8vo. pp. 468 

[The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and 
growth of Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the 
Buddha, and seeks to establish order out of chaos—to 
systematise the teachings of the various pre-Buddhistic 
sages and seers, scatter^ in Vedie literature (Vedas, 
BrShmanas, Upanishads) and in the works of the Jainas 
the Ajlvikas and the Buddhists.] 


Ua. AH. 

6 - 0 


15 0 


1 8 


3 0 


10 8 
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Prakrit Dhammapada, by B. M. Barua, M.A., 
D.Lit., and S. N. Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 320 ... 

[A new edition of the Dutreuil de Rhiiis Khai‘o§ithi 
MS. of the Dhammapada, of which an edition was 
published inihe Journcil Asiatique in 1897 by M. Senart. 
The joint-editors have reconstructed whole passages 
from minute fragments not utilised by M. Senart, 
and they have brought in the results of their vast 
and deep Pali studios in establishing the text The 
importance of the Dhammapada as a world classic need 
not be emphasised too much. In the introductory 
essay, there is an able study of the question of the 
literary history of this work. 


Studies in Vedantism {Prenichand Roychand 
Studentship, 1901), by Krishnachandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 82 ... 

[It is a treatise dealing on Vedantic lines intended 
to bring out the relations of the system to modern 
philosophical systems.] 

The Study of Patanjali {Griffith Memorial Prize, 
1915), by S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 209 ... 

[Here we have an account of the Yoga system of 
thought, as contained in the Foya Sutras of Patanjali, 
according to the interpretations of Vyasa, Vaeaspati 
and Vijnana Bhiksu, with occasional references to the 
views of other systems by an acknowledged authority 
on Hindu Philosophy.] 


Jivatman in the Brahma Sutras, by Abhaykumar 
Guha, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 285 ... 

[It is a comparative treatise on the Jivatman as 
described in the Brahma Sutras, based on 15 original 
commentaries and on numerous other works, philosophical, 
religious, scientific, and literary, of the East and the 
West. In deducing his conclusions, the author has 
fully discussed the sutras in the light of the commen¬ 
taries of the different Schools and has treated of the 
Vedanta from a standpoint hitherto untouched by 
scholars.] 


Rs. As. 
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Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, by 

Hemchandra Rayehaudhurj, M.A., Ph.D. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 156 ... ... 2,13 

[The book contains materials for a connected 
history of Vaishnavism from the Vedio times to the 
age of the early Tamil Aearyas who laid the fouii- 
dation of the 6rl Vaishnava Sehov^l. The author 
takes into consideration only works of proved antiquity 
and epigrapbical records. His method of treatment is 
strictly scientific, and he comes to a number of 
interesting conclusions, among which is t he establishment 
of the historic personality of Vasudeva-Krishna and the 
determination of the doctrines of the old Hliagavata 
sect.] 

A Short History of the Mediaeval School of 
Indian Logic {GriJJith Memorial PrizOy 1907)^ 
by Maliamahopadhyaya Satischandra Vidya- 
bhushan, M.A ,Ph.D. Hoyal 8vo. pp. 209... 7 8 

[The two principal systems of the Mediajval School 
of Indian Logie, viz., the Jaina Lo^ic and the Buddhist 
Logic, have been thoroughly ex])fjunded here by bring¬ 
ing together a mass of information derived from 
several rare Jaina Manuscripts and Tibetan xylographs 
hitherto inaccessible to many. In the appendices a short 
and general history of the University of hJalanda and the 
Royal University of Vikramsila has also been given.] 

A History of Indian Logic by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Satischandra Vidyabhushaii, M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 690 ... ... 15 0 

[A monumental work. Dr. Vid^abhusana has 
given here a detailed account of the system of Ny5ya, 
and has left no source of information, whether Brahma- 
nical, or Buddhist (Indian and Tibetan), or Jaina, 
untapped. The history is brought down from the days 
of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of facts 
well disposed and lucidly set forth. 

The author did not live to see the publication of a 
work which is sure to make his name immortal in the 
annals of Indology.] 

Adwaitabad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Sastri 

Vidyaratna, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 233 ... 8 0 

[In the present work the author has given an 
admirable exposition of the Vedantic theory of 
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Adwaitavada in all its different aspects. The work 
consists of five chapters. In the first chapter, the nature 
of Nirgun Brahma and its relation to the world and the 
individual souls have been discussed and Sankara has 
been absolved from the charge of Pantheism. In 
Chapter II the nature of the individual Beings and 
Selves has been discussed. The fact that the Sankara 
school has not resolved the ' Individual ’ into qualities 
and states has been carefully examined. In Chapter 
III the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the 
‘ Unreality of the Universe ’ and has attempted 
to prove that the Sankara school has not abolished 
the reality of the world. Chapter IV discusses 
the ethical theory, individual freedom, the Brahma- 
StikhyatkAra, the ‘^contemplation of the Beauti¬ 
ful ' and the final salvation in the transcendental 
goal. Here the relation between Karma and Jnavn 
has been well brought out and bears the impress of 
originality. In Chapter V, an attempt has been made 
to trace the m^ydvdda of Sankar’s school to the Rig 
Veda as its original source.] 


3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hymns (with the commentary of 

Sayana) Demy 8vo. pp. 134 ... ... 2 13 


Manu Smritiy edited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., C.I.E., 

Vol. I, Part I lloval 8vo. pp. 266 ... 6 0 

» I. II » » 274 ... 6 0 

» II, » I » » „ 297 ... 6 0 

„ II, » II „ „ 204 ... 6 0 

j, lil, i, I ,, M o 273 ... 6 0 

,, III, „ II „ „ „ 


[It is a translation of the laws of Manu with the 
commentary of Medhatithi—decidedly superior to 
Mandalik’s edition and Gharpure’s work. The present 
edition has been compiled with the help of several 
manuscripts obtained from various places, setting forth 
textual, explanatory, and comparative notes in quite a 
novel and intelligible manner.] 
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nscriptions of Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, M.A., Ph.D., and S. N. Majumdar, M.A. 

Sup. Royal 8 VO. pp. 104 ... ... 4 4 

[The various texts of the rock, pillar and other 
inscriptions are given in parallel lines to enable the 
student to compare the different readings at a glance.] 

Bhela Samhita. Royal 8vo. pp. 282 ... 9 0 

[It contains the complete text of the Bhela 
Samhila, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises 
on Indian Medicine.] 


11. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEDIi^VAL AND MODERN) 

Siva Chhatrapati by Surendranath Sen, M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 284 ... ... 4 14 

[A translation of the oldest systematic biography 
in Marathi of the great Maratha hero, the Sahhasarl 
Bahhatf with extracts from Chitnis and Bivadigvijai/a 
with explanatory notes.] 

* Administrative System of the Marathas by 

Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 663 ... ... ... ... 12 0 

[It is an exhaustive account of the polity that 
prevailed during the centuries of Maratha domination. 

Dr. Sen has closely studied the available original 
sources and this work is undoubtedly the nr.ost valuable 
contribution on Maratha administrative system that 
has yet appeared in English.] 

Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, by J. N. 

Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) Sup. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 191 ... ... ... 2 13 

[It is a historical review of the social and economic 
condition of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century of the 
Christian era—the renaissance in Bengal—in the light 
of the facts set forth in contemporary Bengali literature 
in historical records, and writings of European 
travellers in Bengal.] 


• Out of stock. A revised edition is in the /press, 
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India in the Seventeenth Century, by J. N. 

Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) Demy 8vo. 
pp. 262 

[The condition of India in respect of its political, 
social, and econonaic aspects, in the early years of the 
Fast India Company, has been described in this volume 
with the help of the narratives of European travellers 
and foreign observers who were drawn to this land by 
their love of adventure, the fascination of romance, 
and the call of the East.j 

Documents and Extracts illustrative of the 
British Period of Indian History, Demy 
8vo, pp. 474 

[This volume puts togetlier in a compendious form 
a few of the more important documents which tend to 
throw light on the British period of Indian History 
with special reference to the times of Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three Governors General, 
with whose names particularly the rise arid progress of 
British power in the East is most intimately connected. 
It traces at the same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitu¬ 
tional development of British authority in India.] 

Historical Records of Baroda by Rai Bahadur 
B. A. Gupte, M.R.S.A., F.Z.S. (with annota¬ 
tions). Royal 8vo. pp. 153 

[Compiled from original Maratha documents, 
which throw a side-light on the transactions of the 
Hon’ble East India Company’s Officers, offer glimpses 
of the Baroda administration, describe the Poona 
politics during the last stages of the Maratha Empire, 
and record the working of the almost nominal sway of 
the Raja of Satara. Profusely illustrated.] 

* England’s Works in India 

Bharate Ingraj (Bengali Edition). Grown 8vo. 

pp. 200 

[A Bengali version of ‘ England’s Work in India ’ 
by Pandit Tarakumar Kaviratna and Prof. .Togindra- 
nath Samaddar.] 

Bh&rate IngrSj (Devanagri Edn.) 
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1 6 

1 6 
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A History of Islamic People, by S. Khuda 
Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law. Demy 
8vo. pp. 177 

[Translated from the German of^ Dr. Weils’ Ge- 
mhiehte der islawitischen Volker —a descriptive account 
of Mohammad and the Qura^n, as also of the Caliphate. 
The conflict of ideas in early Arabdom, the narrowness 
of early Arabic rationalism and the evolution of Islamic 
culture on a broad and humanitarian basis during the 
time of the Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad is described 
with the skill of an artist, and altogether tli£ book 
forms a most fascinating introduction to the rn^Hitality 
and general outlook of Islam in the first few centuries 
of its history.] 

* The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda 
Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law 

[Translated from von Kremer’s Kuliurgenchichte 
des Orients, The book deals not with the dry and 
wearisome details of military operations, nor does it 
concern itself with court intrigues, but opening with 
an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arose over the question of succession, gives 
in a vivid, and delightful style an account of all that 
was of enduring value in Islam or Islamic civilisation.] 


Ill. LAW. 

Effect of War on Contracts {Onauth Nauth 
Deh Prize^ 7917), by Prafullachandra Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 152 

[The book describes at length the changes brought 
about by the last European War in the commercial 
and financial relations of nations and individuals. | 

Trading with the Enemy {Onauth Nauth Peh 
PrizCy 1918)f by A. C. Gupta, M.A., B.L. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 149 

[The volume deals with the general principles of 
the law (according to the English Common Law) of 
Trading with the Enemy to which the last European 
War lent interest and prominence.] 


Ba. A. 

5 10 


8 6 


4 8 


4 8 


* Out of stock. 
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L^gal Aspects of Strikes (Onauth Nauth Deb 
Drize, 1919), by Prabodhchandra Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 61 

[In the opinion of the author, concerted move¬ 
ments of labour analogous to strikes are as old as 
history itself. In dealing with the history of strikes 
he, therefore, traces tlieir origin and course, not only 
from a legal point of view but also from a historical 
standpoint and discusses the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries.] 

Occupancy Right —Its History and Incidents 
(Onauih Nauth Deb Prize), by Kadharaman 
Mookerjee, B.L. Vakil (Calcutta High 
Court), Author of the Law of Benami. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 436 

[The work contains a history of Land Tenure in 
India from the earliest Yedie ace down the modern 
times and traverses practically most of the important 
and relevant portions of the Bengal Tenancy Act as 
explained in the leading cases on the subject, and 
indicates the basic principles thereof not done in any 
other previous publications.] 

Position of Woman in Hindu Law, by Dwarka 
Nath Mitra, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 758 

[The book traces historieally ilie various stages in 
the development of the position of women in Hindu 
Law.] 

The Theory of Sovereignty, by Sasankajiban 
Ray, M.A., M.L., D.L. Printed at an outside 
Press. Demy Svo. pp. 360 

[The work is the thesis by the author for the 
degree of Doctor of Law. The author has sought 
to formulate a correct theory of Law by critically 
analysing the conception of Sovereignty and investi¬ 
gating the entire history of the theory of Sovereignty. 
The work has been divided into three books. Book J 
deals with the ‘ Origin of Law and the State,’ Book II 
treats of the ‘ Manifestation of Sovereign Power in the 
Different Systems of Polity ’ and Book III presents 
A Critical Exposition of Sovereignty.’] 


Rs. A. 

2 4 


6 0 


12 0 


10 0 
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The Theory of Adoption {Jogendrachandra 
Ghosh Prize^ 1909% by Pandit Durvasula 
Sriram Sastri. Demy 8vo. pp. 59 

[It discusses the origin and merits of the theory of 
adoption in a Hindu family.' 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Func> 
tions by R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 244 

* Leadine Cases, Part I, Hindu Law. Royal 

8vo. pp. 245 

* Leading Cases, Part II, Muhammadan Law. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 171 

* Ditto Part III, Land Tenures, Land 

Revenue and Prescription. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 15S 

* Leading cases. Part IV, 1 aw of Transfer inter 

vivos. Royal 8vo. pp. 108 

* Ditto Part Y, English Law of Real 

Property and Law of Intestate and Testa¬ 
mentary Succession in British India, Royal 
8vo. pp. 108 

* Ditto Part VI, Equity and Trust. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 170 

* Ditto Part VII, Law of Contracts 

and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 227 

* Ditto P’art VllI, Law of Evidence, 

Civil Procedure and Limitation. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 89 

* Ditto Part IX, Lav' of Crimes and 

General Principles of C. P. Code. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 102 

* Supplementary cases on— 

Hindu Law, Part I. Royal Bvo. pp. 146 ... 

Ditto Part II „ „ „ 130 ... 

Muhammadan Law „ „ „ 69 ... 

Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal 
8vo. pp. 97 

Transfer of Property. Royal 8vo, pp. 95 


3 12 

4 0 
1 8 
1 i) 

1 0 
1 0 

1 0 
1 4 
1 8 

1 0 

1 0 

0 12 
1 8 
0 6 

1 0 
0 8 
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Real Property. Royal 8vo. pp. 28 ... 0 6 

Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 27 0 8 

Evidence and Civil Procedure. Royal 8vo. pp. 164 1 0 

Limitation. Royal 8vo. pp. 37 . ... 0 8 

Law of Crimes „ „ „ 141 I 0 

IV. ECONOMICS, &c. 

Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, 

M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 198 .. 4 8 


[This publication discusses tlie conditions and terms 
of employment ot factory labour by traeino- a history 
of the Indian Factory Acts since 180:i.] 

Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 14 ... ... 0 6 

[I'his booklet presents Government opinion on the 
subject of Jail Industries iu British India, with special 
reference to their competition with similar industries 
carried on by private enterprises.] 

History of Police Organisation in India. Demy 

8vo. pp. 53 ... ... 0 12 

[The book shows how from its earliest stages the 
working of the Police iias come np to what it is to-day 
and what part it plays in establishing order in the 
society and what further improvements it requires for 
the betterment of social relationship.j 

Economic Causes of Famines in India {Bee- 
reswar Mitter Medals IV05), by Satischandra 
Ray, M.A. Demy. bvo. pp. 85 ... 4 4 

[The causes of famine and reme dies against it have 
been elaborately discussed in thi.s book and a statistical 
information adduced shewing the financial effect of 
the calamity and its relation to mortality. The author 
shows by facts and arguments as also by quoting 
several extracts from official ree-wds that true remedies 
lie in the hands of Government.] 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by 

Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) (Board) 

Demy 8vo. pp. 128 ... .. 18 

Do. (Cloth) Demy 8vo. pp. 128 ... 1 14 
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[The fundamental fact dealt with in this book is 
that industrial progress having rendered very great 
use of unskilled labour possible, the foundation of a 
(‘ 0 -oj)erative organisation might be laid with the young 
to their own immense advantage. The book solves 
problems of the greatest moment to the State.] 

Non-co-operation and the Bread “Problem by 

Gapt. J. W. Petavel, R.E (Retd.) Demy 

8vo. pp. 23 ... ... ... 0 6 

[In this treatise the author presents his views with 
regard to economic organisation and shows how it can 
help industrial development of the eonntiy befitting 
the masses,] 

Man and Machine Power in War and Recon¬ 
struction, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. 

(Retd.) Demy 8vo. pp. 164 ... ... 18 

[In this book the author lias tried to solve the 
great poverty problem by sh )vi inL* how the economic 
condition of the country can be improved by machine- 
power, only when individuals, for whose benefit it is 
applied, co-operate and how man-power serves little 
purpose without the aid of machine-power.] 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its 
Remedies, by Satischandra Ray, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 493 ... ... ... 7 0 

[It treats of Indian economic problems in one of 
their aspects, the materials being collected from old 
and inaeoessible Blue Books, proceedings of Legis¬ 
lative Councils, and Government Reports and Publica¬ 
tions. The compilation is designed to be a source-book 
and guide for students of Indian Economies.] 

Land Revenue Administration in India, by 

Satischandra Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 142 2 13 

[Compiled from red-letter reports of the five major 
provinces of India revised by the Governments. The 
book deals with matters of immense interest to a great 
majority of the population of India. Apart from its 
purely financial aspect, the book is of great importance 
from the social and political point of view ] 

Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, by S. 

C.^Ghosh. Part I, Demv 8vo. pp. 72 ... 1 8 

Do. Part IT, „ ‘ „ „ 98 ... 3 0 

Do. Part III, „ „ „ 166 ... 3 0 
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fThe book reviews the {general railway policy in India 
and in addition to a detailed history of the workinsr of 
Railways deals with every particular connected with 
the Railway System.] 

V. PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophical Currents of Present Day, by Stein 
(translated by Sisirkumar Maiira, M.A., 

Ph.D.) Vol. I. Royal Svo. pp. 260 ... 18 

Bo. Vol. II. „ „ „ 162 •... 4i 8 

[Translated from l.hc w<-ll-kniiwn work of Stein.] 

Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal 

Haidar, M.A., Ph.B. Bcniy 8vo. pp. 67 ... 3 12 

[The theor}' advanced in this book provides a 
philosophical foundation for the eminrical fact of mul¬ 
tiple persoualitv. It also cxjdains what the ‘subliminal 
.self’ of man is. 'Phe real theory of flexed has thus 
been interpreted in this publication. Jt reallv 
strikes out a fresh line of thou=»ht hy which a new 
meaning? has been attached to the usual British 
interpretation of He"»l.] 

Socrates, Vol. I (in Benjjjali: illustrated), by 

Rajanikanta Guha, M.A. Bemy 8vo. pp. 584< 5 0 

[The author, as :» jireliniinary to the study of 
the life and thoujjfht of the great Greek philosopher, 
gives in this volume a detailed account of Greek 
life and culture insHtntiiig interesting comparison 
with the life of the Ancient Aryat)s in India. The 
author is one of the few Indians who has a fami¬ 
liarity with Greek autiiors in the original, and this 
work may be said to be the most authentic work in 
Bengali on ancient Greek civilisation.] 

VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

1. GRAMMARS, &c. 

♦Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Bhatukosh. 

Bemy 8vo. pp. 265 .. ... 2 0 

* Bo. do. (Bengali Edn.) Bemv 

8vo. pp. 246 ... 2 0 

• Balavataro or an Elementary Pali Grammar. 

Bemy 8vo. pp. 168 ... ... 10 


* Text Book 
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A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by 

H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Royal 

8vo. pp. 416 ... ... ... 11 4 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dawsam- 

dup Kazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 1003 ... 16 0 

Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. 

Phillott, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Royal 

8vo. pp. 949 ... ... ... 14 0 

[Perhaps the largest and most compendious grammar 
of Persian in existence. It is written by one who is a 
recognised authority on Persian.] 

Sabda-sakti-Prakasika by Pandit Jagadisa 

Tarkalankara, Part I. Demy 8vo. pp. 168 ... 16 

Selections from A vesta and Old Persian. First 
Series, Part I, by I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 255 ... ... 6 0 

Arranged on a most convenient plan—the text in 
roman letters, with a literal English translation on 
the page opposite, each text and translation being 
followed by elaborate linguistic and other notes—the 
book is intended primarily for students of Sanskrit. 

No finished Sanskritist can do without some 
acquaintance with Avestan, and Dr. Taraporewala’s 
book, already adopted for class work in several 
European Universities, is by far the best ehrestomathy 
of A vesta- The Selections have been highly .praised 
by distinguished scholars like Profs. Rapson, Alfred 
Hillebrandt, L. D. Barnelt, Otto Jasperson, J. Jolly, 

F. O. Schrader, A. B. Keith, Hermann Jacobi, Dr, F. 

W. Thom as. Sir George A. Grierson, Rev. Father R. 
Zimmermann, etc., etc. 

2 BENGALI. 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra 

Majumdar, B.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 318 7 0 

[The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the 
origin of the Bengali Language and the various 
influences—linguistic, ethnic, social—that shaped 
and moulded its earlier history.] 

History of Bengali Language and Literature, by 

Rai BahadurDineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 1067 ... ... 16 12 

[A comprehensive view of the development of the 
Bengali Language and Literature from the earliest 
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• . . — 
times down to 1850. This book has very little affinity 

with the author's epoch-making Bengali work on the 

same subject, the arrangement adopted in the present 

work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 

anticipated in the Bengali treatise, having been 

incorporated in it. It has been accepted by orientalists 

everywhere as the most complete and authoritative 

work on the subject. The book is illustrated by 

many pictures including five coloured ones.] 

Bengali Ramayanas, by Bai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 335 ... ... ... 7 8 

[In this book the author advances certain theories 
regarding the basic materials upon which the Epic of 
Valmiki was built and the ideals presented therein as 
also the sources of the Bengali Bamayanas and the 
principles contained in them.] 

The Vaishnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, 

by Bai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., 

D. Litt. Demy 12mo. pp. 312 ... I 6 

[The book contains a connected history of the 
influence of Vaishnava Literature of the Mediaeval 
Age on the development of Bengali Language, with 
concluding chapters on the relation between the 
Buddhistic and Vaishnava creeds and similarity 
between Vaishnavism and Christianity. It clearlj’ 

• shows how religion once played a great part in 
the building up of our national literature.] 

Chaitanya and His Age, by Bai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 453 ... ... ... ... 6 0 

[The book gives a complete and consistent history 
of Chaitanya, his religious views, and of the sects that 
follow his religion, with an account of the condition of 
Bengal before the advent of the great subject of the 
memoirs. Everything dealt with in the book is based 
on old authority.] 

Chaitanya and His Companions, by Bai 

Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt, 

Demy 8vo. pp. 341 ... ... 2 0 

[The book presents shirt life-sketches of Sri 
Chaitanya and his Bhaktas with a general history of 
the Vaishnava doctrine and a comparative study of 
mysticism (occidental and oriental).] 
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Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Bahadur Dines- 

chaudra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. pp. 184 4 4 

[The book throws light on the linguistic features of 
the earliest period of our modern prose literature (1800 
. to 1867) and gives many interesting specimens of 
the ever-changing forms of our progressive speech. 

In fact, it is a history of the evolution of modern 
Bengali Prose.] 

Typical Selections from Old Bengali Language, 

edited by Rai Bahadur Bineschandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. In two parts. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 2087 ... ... ... 16 12 

[These volumes conlain s})ecimen writings of known 
or unknown Bengali authors from the ancient times 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century, thus 
showing the development of the Bengali style and 
Bengali language. The meanings of old and difficult 
words and phrases have been fully given on ea<*h jiage 
in foot-notes. Several heautifnl eolouied pictures 
illustrate the Volumes.] 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Rai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 404 ... ... ... 4 4 

[In this book the author traces the sources of Folk¬ 
tales and through the mirror of some of these tales 
shows the ancient customs and thoughts of the peo[)le 
of Bengal—the materials of hidden historical knowledge 
which may go a great waj' towards the reconstruction 
of a history of this province.] 

Eastern Bengal Ballads—Mymensingh, by 

Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

Royal 8vo. in two parts, complete in 900 
pages. Vol. I, Part I ... *... 7 8 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika) Vol. I, Part II 6 0 

[This volume contains an English rendering of the 
original Bengali ballads with an introduction by the 
compiler in Part I and the Bengali text in Part II. 

There are eleven pen and ink sketches attached to the 
work and a literary map indicating the position of the 
villages connected with the incidents of the ballads 
has been appended to Part I. The excellence of these 
ballads which reveals altogether a new find of supreme 
interest in the field of old Bengali literature has been 
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attested to by European critics and Lord Ronaldshay 
says in the forcward written by him that “ these 
ballads should prove a mine of wealth alike to the 
philologist and the historian and last, but not least, 
to the administrator who seeks to penetrate the inner 
thought and feeling of the people.”] 

Kavikankan Chandi,* Part I, edited by Rai 
Bahadur Dines Chandra Sen, Charu Chandra 
Banerjee and Hrishikesh Basu ... 

[In the preface of the book there is an interesting 
account of the original manuscripts of the Chandikavya 
preserved in the temple ol Singhabahini attached to 
the house of the poet at Damunya. The present edi¬ 
tion which is based on a eo})y of the original manus¬ 
cripts brings the poem up to the story of Kalaketu 
and contains JiSO pages of Royal 8vo. size. Babu 
Charuchandra Banerjee, one of the editors, has written 
a veiy elaborate commentary on the poem which will 
be published in a separate volume.] 

Gopichandra, Part I, Royal 8vo. pp. 311 

[It is a recension of the story of Raja (lopiehandra, 
one of the greatest pre-Moslem legends of Bengal, as 
taken down from oral recitation in Northern Bengal. 
The text has been snj)plemented by different other 
recensions from Bengal, as printed by other scholars.] 

Early Bengali Prose, by S. R. Mitra. Demy 
8vo. pp. 184 

[The book contains a few typical specimens of old 
Bengali Prose which was written before the advent of 
British rule and the establishment of the printing 
press in Bengal. By the compilation of this volume, 
the author has established the fact that there existed 
a considerable amount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the Serampore Missionaries or the Pandits of 
the Fort William College or even Raja Rammohan 
Roy ever dreamt of creating a general prose style.] 

Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century 

{^remchand Roychand Studentship thesis^ 
1917), by 8. K. De, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 
8vo. pp. 530 

[It is a historical review of the course of Bengali 
literature from its decadence after Bharatchandra^s 
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deatti to its rejuvenatioa under the British influenoe 
with a background of social and political history. The 
materials have been collected from sources hitherto 
inaccessible to many.] 


The Origin of Bengali Script. {Jubilee 
Beaearch Prize ^ 1913), by Rakhaldas 

Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 122 

[The book gives a history of the development of the 
Bengali alphabet. It is a valuable contribution to 
Indian Palaeography,] 


3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

% 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, 

edited by Bijaychandra Majumdar, B.A., 
B.L. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 303 

Do. Vol. II. „ „ „ 220 

[This is on the plan of Dr. D. C. Sen’s Typical 
Selections from Bengali. It has an excellent intro¬ 
ductory essay.] 


Selections tfrom Hindi Literature, edited by 
Lala Sitaram, B.A. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 351 

Do. Vol. II. „ 383 

Do. Vol. III. „ „ „ 

Do. Vol. IV. 

[On the same plan as the previously noted Oriya 
selections. There is a fine Introduction in Vol I.] 


Assamiya Sahityer Chaneki (Typical Selections 
from the Assamese Literature) by Pandit 
Hemchandra Goswami, M.R.S.A., P.H.A.S., 
of Assam Civil Service and Editor of 
" Hema-Kosha.” 


3 0 


11 4 
11 4 


6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
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The book ooasists of three Volumes. In it the 
Assamese literature has been treated iu six different 
periods on Historical and Philological considerations. 

The first period (600 A.D.—8t)0 A.D.) deals with the 
Cradle songs, the Pastoral songs, the Bihu songs and 
the ballads of Assam. The second period (800 A.D.— 

1200 A.D.) deals with tbe mantras and the aphorisms 
of Assam. In the third period (IZOO A.D.—1450 A.D.) 
the translation of the Puranas and the Ramayana in 
Assamese was taken in hand for the first time to 
prepare the way for Vaishnavism. In the fourth period 
(1450A.D.—1800 A.D.) in which all the great writers 
of ancient Assamese literature flourished, the literature 
was chiefly employed for the propagation of Vaishna¬ 
vism. The fifth period begins about 1600 A.D. with 
the consolidation of the Ahom power in the country 
and extends up to 1800 A.D. about which time the 
country came under the British rule. The sixth period a 

commences in 1800 A.D. and continues up to the 
present time. 

Vol. I Contains selections from the first 
three periods besides an intro¬ 
duction in English dealing 
with the history of the language 
and literature. In thn Press. 

Vol. II Contains selections from the fourth 
and the fifth period, and 
Part I, pp. 420 ... ... 6 0 

Part II, pp. 421-830 ... 6 0 

Vol. Ill Contains selection from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic 
words with meanings will be 
appended to it. 

Part I, pp. 347 
Part II, pp. 348-648 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by 
Lala Sita Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna, Royal 
8vo. Pp. 346 

This work is divided into 6 books. Each book has 
an introduction in English and contains extracts from 
works of classical Hindi writers on the subject. 

" It is needless to say that selections made by 
this Master of Hindi are admirably done. We shall 
eagerly await the suceeeding volumes, for which as 


6 0 
6 0 

6 0 
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for these we are confident of an enthusiastic reception.” 
—The Hindustan Review, for July, ]R23. 

4. CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

(Prescribed by the University.) 

« 

* Matriculation Arabic Course— 1925. Royal 

8vo. pp. 80 

* Matriculation Persian Course— 1926. Royal 

8vo. pp. 97 

* Matriculation Course in Classical Tibetan. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 100 .. 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I ( Prose). 

Crown 8vo. pp. 108 ... 

* Do., II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221 

* I.A. Arabic Course, 1926. Royal 8vo. pp. 98 

* I.A. Persian Course, 1925. Royal 8vo. pp. 145 

* LA. Sanskrit Selections, Crown 8vo. pp. 208 

* LA. Bengali Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 432... 

* B.A. Honours Arabic Course. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 144 ... 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, 1. Royal 8vo. pp. 88 

Do. do. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 80 

* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 314 ... 

* B.A. Pass Persian Course. Royal 8vo. pp. 167 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225 


5. TIBETAN. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, 
C.I.E. Royal 8vo. pp. 137 

[Or Tree of Wisdom—a metrical translation in 
Tibetan of a Sanskrit ethical work entitled prajfia 
daii^a written by NSgarjuna. The present publication 
is an English version of the Tibetan work, the text 
and the translation being printed on opposite pages.] 


Ks. A. 
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1 12 
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6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &c. 

Us. A 

* Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 498 2 8 


* 

Do. 

do. 

0 

„ II. 

Crown 8vo, 
pp. 186 

* 

Do. 

do. 

„ III. 

Crown 8vo. 
pp. 489 

* 

Do. 

do. 

,, TV. 

Crown 8vo. 


pp. 302 2 8 

* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by 

Rev. J. C. Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 187 ... ... ... ... 1 4 

* Ben Jonson’s Volpone or the Fox ... 10 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 136 ... ... ... 2 8 

Do. for University students ... 10 

[This book points out the fundamental ideas regard¬ 
ing poetry, contained in the works of Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, Shelley, and Aristotle, and expands, explains 
and applies them, to some extent, with a view to help¬ 
ing students to think out the subject for themselves.] 

University Extension Lectures (1916-1916) 

(First Series). Demy 8vo. pp. 162 ... 0 12 

[Containing the following lectures by various 
Scholars;— 

1. Pursuit of Chemistry in Bengal—Sir P. C. Ray. 

‘2. An Eighteenth Century Bengali Manuscript— 

J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

3. Classical and Romantic in English Poetry of the 

18th Century—H. R. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats’s Poetry—Prof. R. S. Knox. 

5. Carlyle—J. R. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

6. Constructive Ideals in Education—E. E. Biss. 

7. Nationality (I-U)—R- N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Ancient and Modern—D. N. Mallik, 

B.A., Sc.D.] 


• Text Books 



On tfce Poetry of Mathevr Amoldf RoliCrt 
Browning and Rabindranath Tagore, by 

A. 0. Aikat, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 846 ... 7 8 

[This book embodies a series of lectures ou the 
writings of these three poets, and a comparative review 
of their works.] 

* Othello, the Moor of Venice, edited by Rev. 

J. C. Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281 2 0 

* Modern Thoughts. Crown 8vo. pp. 212 ... 1 12 

[A collection of thoughtful essays from the pen of 
English writers like John Stuart Mill, Lord Haldane, 
and others,] 


* Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 340 ... 

* Select Readings from English History, 1. 

Crown 8vo. pp. 75 

Do. do., II. Crown 8vo. pp. Ill ... 

^ Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 
8vo. pp. 282 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 331 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 412 ... 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 360 ... 


2 0 

0 9 
0 10 

1 8 

1 12 

3 0 

3 0 


Vll. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, I, by C. E. 

Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442 23 10 

t Matrices and Determinoids, II, by 0. £. 

Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup; Royal 8vo. pp. 573 47 4 

[In these volumes the author gives a systematic 
account of certain applications of matrices, particularly 
of rectangular matrices, as distinguished from square 


* Text Books. 

t The right of publication of this book ts held by the Cambridge 
Univereity Press. 
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m&trioes, and thereby illustrates the very great advan¬ 
tages gained by using them in almost all branches of 
Mathematics.] 

Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three 
Chapters of Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. 

Ill), by C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 191 ... ... ... 11 4 

[This volume deals with rational integral functions 
of several scalar variables as also with functional 
matrices.] 

* Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. 

Forsyth, F.R.S. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300 ... 11 4 

[The author’s purpose is to deal with a selection of 
principles and generalities that belong to the initial 
stages of the theory of functions of two complex 
variables. The consideration of relations between 
independent variables and dependent variables has been 
made more complete with illustrations in this publica¬ 
tion.] 

Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, I 

(Premchand Roychand Studentship thesis, 

1914) by Surendramohan Gangopadhyay, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 93 ... 1 14 

Do. II. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 121 ... ... ... ... 3 12 

[It deals with certain interesting problems in 
^-dimensional Geometry, the method adopted being 
one of deduction from first principles. The second 
part contains certain interesting results in the 

Geometry of Hyper-spaces, which is now recog¬ 
nised as an indispensable part of that science with 
extensive applications in mathematical Physics. In the 
treatment of snbject-matter, the easiest possible methods 
have been adopted, so that the discussions can be fol¬ 
lowed by an ordinary student of Mathematics without 
a knowledge of Higher Mathematics.] 

• The right of pvblieation of this book is held by the Cambridge 

University Press. 
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Theory of Higher Plane Curves, I, by 

Surendramohan Gangopadhyay, M.A. T)emy 
8vo. pp. 60 

Do. II. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 225 ... 

[The first part contains a general exposition of the 
theory in its various aspects in accordance with 
geometrical methods which have greatly simplified 
otherwise tedious and lengthy investigations. The 
second part deals with the application of the 
theory in studying properties of cubic and quartic 
curves.] 

Parametric Co-efficient {Gri^th Memorial 
Prize, 1910), by Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, 

M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 31 ... 3 0 

Vector Calculus {Griffith Memorial Tnze, 

1917), by Durgaprasanna Bhattacharyya, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91 ... ... 3 0 

[An attempt has been successfully made in this 
book by the author to place the foundations of vector- 
analysis on a basis independent of any reference to 
cartesian co-ordinates and to establish the main theo¬ 
rems of that analysis directly from first principles as 
also to develop the differential and integral calculus of 
vectors from a new point of view.] 

Solutions of Differential Equations {Prem- 
chand Royehand Studentship thesis, 1896), by 
Jnansaran Ohakravarti, M. A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 54 ... ... ... ... 3 12 

[The subject of the book is an enquiry into the 
nature of solutions of differential equations, chiefly 
with reference to their geometrical interpretation, 
and the investigation of the connection that exists 
between the complete primitive and singular solu¬ 
tion.] 

Raciprocal Polars of Conic Soctions {Prem^ 

ohand Boychand Studentship thesis, 1900), by 
Krishnaprasad Be, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 66... 3 0 


Be. 4 

2 13 
4 4 
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VIII. SCIENCE. 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Rl. A. 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schiister, D.Sc. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 174 ... ... 3 16 

Bo. (for Registered Graduates) 2 4 

[It traces the changes due to the sequence of 
discoveries in the domain of Physical Sciences during 
1875-1908.] 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, 

M.A., D.Sc., R.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60 ... 3 6 

Do. (for Registered Graduates) 1 8 

[The book puts some of the most important develop¬ 
ments of electro magnetic theory into a connected and 
convenient form.] 

* Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc. D. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 191 ... ... ... 8 1 

[The book traces the development of optical 
theories from the earliest times to the present day. 

Its subject-matter being the one great general problem 
of modern Physics, it will be really helpful to under¬ 
stand the relation between the different theories, so 
that one may be clear as to how much is known for 
certain and how much is mere speculation.] 

t The Principle of Relativity, by M. N. Saha, 

D.Sc., and S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Histo¬ 
rical introduction, by P. C. Mahalanobis). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 248 ... ... 4 8 

[English rendering of the original papers by A. 

Einstein and H. Minkowski.] 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by C. Y. 

Raman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 113 ... ... ... ... 3 0 

[In this book the author discusses the general 
theory of the molecular scattering of light in all 
refractive media, including in a comprehensive survey, 
the case of gases, vapours, liquids, crystals, and 
amorphous solids.] 

* The right of puhlieation of ihie book i» held by Ihe Cambridge 

University Preae. 

t The tale of the hook ie reatrieted within India, 
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Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Ray, 

Kt., O.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74! 18 


2, BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. 

Eirtikar, R.L.S., I.MS., and Major B. D. 

Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) Nicely bound in 2 Vols. 275 0 

[The book contains botanical description, names in 
vernaculars, properties and uses of over 1,300 Indian 
plants. Neatly printed on thick art paper (1,419 pages) 
with clear illustrations in above 1000 royal 4to-sized 
lithographic plants. A very rare and valuable work 
of reference to Botanists, medical men, manufacturers 
of indigenous drugs and Agricultural and Forest 
Departments.] 

“ To real investigators in this hold (of indigenous systems of 
medicine) the monumental work on Indian Medicinal Plants ought 

to be indispensable.Apart from the value of the book to the 

medical profession, it is helpful also in tapping the resources of 
the country for the manufacture of drugs .”—Keio India. 

" The Imperial and Provincial Agricultural and Forest Depart- 
ments of British India should make use of the information brought 
together in this monumental work. All Native States should have 
medical plant gardens and pharmaceutical laboratories and their 
Agricultural and Forest Departments should be provided with 
copies of this book. Now that it has been published, the educated 
section of the public should insist that all indigenous physicians of 
repute and all the leading pharmaceutical factories should be able 
to scientifically identify the plants they use .”—Modern Review. 


3. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum 
{Coats Memorial Frize^ 1901)^ by Rai 
Bahadur Chunilal Basu, M.B., F.C.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 32 ... ... ... 3 12 

[A treatise on the properties of Nerium Oderum^ 
the sweet-scented oleander, known by the name of 
Karabi or Kaneri] 

Terminalia Arjuna {Coats Memorial Frize^ 

1908), by Lalmohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. ... 3 12 

[The book gives a description of the plant and 
explains its popular uses, chemical composition, and 
therapeutic action.] 
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Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., 

B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 43 ... ... 3 12 

[ A treatise on Diabetes—a disease most widely 

prevalent in Lower Bengal.] 

Studies on Haemojysis (1st Ed.), by U. N. 

Brahmachari, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 71 ... ... ... ... 4 8 

Do. 2nd edition ... ... 4 8 

[ Among several other new facts brought to light 
by the author by the study of the physical aspects of 
biemolysis, two discoveries, vtz., the fallacy of the 
hsemozonic value of blood, as worked out by Sir A. E. 

Wright, and a new method of testing blood, are of 
great value. All these are explicitly dealt with in this 
work.] 

Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I, 

Demy 8vo, pp. 476, and II, Demy 8vo, pp. 172, 
by Girindranath Mukhopadhyay, B.A., M.D. 

{Griffith Memorial Prize^ 1909) ... 9 0 

Do. (For Members of the Senate and 
Syndicate) ... ... ... 6 0 

[It is a comprehensive history of the origin, 
development, and decline of surgical treatment in India, 
with a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
of the Greek, Roman, Arab, and the modern European 
Surgeons. In compiling this book, the author had to 
consult not only the Hindu Sastras and Buddhistic 
records but also the medical sciences of all ages and 
countries and he has displayed great erudition and 
scholarship. The book is copiously illustrated and 
bound in leather.] 

History of Indian Medicine, by G. N. 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 303... 6 0 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology 
of Asia, by V. Giuffrida-Euggeri (translated 
from Italian by Haranchandra Chakladar, 

M.A.) Royal 8vo. pp. 110 ... ... 18 

[ It gives an account of the anthropometric charac¬ 
teristics in respect of stature, cephalic index, and nasal 
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index of living subjects with additional information on 
the subject obtained by the author from different 
sources.] 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. (Eleven 

volumes published.) Per Vol. ... ... 9 0 

[ Each volume contains learned essays on various 
literary subjecte by reputed scholars.] 

Some of the articles of each Volume are mentioned :— 

Volume I ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. The Kushan Chronology, Part I—By Eames- 

chandra Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. ... 

2. International Law and Custom in Ancient India— 

By Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 

3. Ancient Romic Chronology—By Herbert Bruce 

Plannah, Bar-at-Law 

Volume 11 ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Romic Calendrical Beginnings—By H. Bruce 

Hannah 

2. The Throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home—By 

H. Bruce Hannah 

3. Communal Organisation of Industry as the Regional 

Type of India—Bv Radhakamal Mookerjee, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

Volume III ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Kant’s Central Concept—By Ramdas Khan, 

M.A., Ph.D. . ••• 

printed separately Rs. 3-12. 

2. Mediaeval Sculpture in Eastern India—By Rama- 

prasad Chanda, B.A. ... 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

Volume rv ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues (miti Seven Plates)—- 

By Bamaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

2. VSteySyana the author of KSmasutra : Date and 

Place of Origin-—By Haran Chandra Chakladar, 

. ... ... 

Also printed separately Rs. 1-14. 


It* 


• • • 
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8. On a BihSri Oeremonial Worship of Totemistio 
Origin—By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

AUo printed separately As. 12. 

University of Calcutta Anthropological Paper 
No. 4. 

4. What is Buddhism ?—By R. Kimura 

AUo printed se;|^arately Rs. 8-12. 

5. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, I—By H. B. 

Hannah 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

6. The Revenue Policy of Shivaji—By Surendranath 

Sen, M.A. 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

7. The Aryans of India—By Bijaychandra Majum- 

dar, B.A. ... 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

8. On the Karma DbarmS Festival of North Bihar 

and its Munda Analogues—By Saratchandra 
Mitra, M.A. 

AUo printed separately As. 12. 

9. Water Transport in Mediaeval India—By Bejoy- 

kumar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard) 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-2. 


Volume V 


1. Indo-Aryan Polity during the period of the Rig- 

Veda—By Prafullachandra Bose, M.A. 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

2. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedio Age, II, III and IV— 

By H. B. Hannah 

Also printed separately Rs. 3-12. 

3. The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology 

of Asia—By Prof. V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri, tran¬ 
slated from Italian by Harancbandra Chakladar, 

M A 

••• ••• ••• 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-8. 

4. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, V—By H. Bruce 
Hannah ... ... ... ... 

Also printed separately Re. 1-14. 

5. Primitive Elements of Jainism—By Probodh- 
chandra Bagchi, M.A. 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

Volume VI 


The Bhela Samhita (Sanskrit Text) 


Efl. 


9 0 


9 0 


• * • 




9 0 
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Volume VII ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Review and Criticism of Dr. James Ward's Psycho¬ 

logy, Part I—By P. K. Ray, D.So, 

2. PartII: Dr. James Ward's ‘^Psychological Prin¬ 

ciples”—By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. ^.. 

3. The Conception of Freedom—By P. D. Shastri, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

4. The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics—By Susil- 

kumar Maitra, M.A. ... 

5. The Claim of the Individual to be Real—By G. H. 

Langley, M.A. 

6. Plato and the Sophists—By W. Douglas, M.A, ... 

7. Teachings of Upanisads—By Mahendra Nath 

Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. ... 

8. Two Ancient Schools of Vedanta—By Abhaya- 

kumar Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics—By Susil- 

kumar Maitra, M.A, ... 

Volume VIII ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. B. C. 2782 in Ancient Romic Chronology, and the 

Spheroidal Point of the Sothic Risings—By H. 

Bruce Hannah 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

2. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, VI—By H. 

Bruce Hannah 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

3. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, VII—By H. 

Bruce Hannah 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with special 

reference to its Folk Elements—By Tarak- 
chandra Das, M.A. 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

5. The Problem of Sothic-Rising Dates as reported by 

the Priests—By H. Bruce Hannah 
Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. The Mahasanghika School of Buddhism—By 

Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

7. On the Cult of SonSrSya in Northern Bengal—By 

Saratobandra Mitra, M.A. 

Aho printed in a separate pamphlet form 


• s • 
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8. On the Cult of SonSraya in Eastern Bengal—By 

Saratehandra Mitra, M.A. 

Jho printed in a separate pamphlet form 

9. The Antiquity of the Rig-Vedic Age—By Abinas- 

ohandra Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

jllso printed in a se))arate ])amphlet form 

10. Races of India—I?y Ramaprasad Chanda, 13.A. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

11. The Problem of the Sothic-Rising dates as reported 

by the Egyptian Priests—By H. Bruce Hannah, 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

12. Manava Sulba Sutram—By N.arendraknmar 

Majnmdar, M.A. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

Volume IX ... ... ... ... 9 o 

1. Ancient India, by Sylvain Levi, D.Litt, 

2. The Text of Kavyaloka-Locana, IV—By Susil- 

kumar De, M.A., D.Litt. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

8. Problem of the Reported Sothic-Rising dates a.s 
recorded by the Egyptian Priests, HI. The 
Solution—By H. Bruce Hannah ... 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

4. The Expressiveness of Indian Art—By Stella 

Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

(*) Indian Art, its significance in the World. 

(ii) Nature and Creativeness. 

(m) Myth and Form. 

(iv) Space. 

(w) Rhythm. 

(vi) Evolution : the Historical Movement. 

5. Indo-Aryan Origins and Developments, Racial and 

Cultural—By H. Bruce Hannah ... 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. Archaeological Methods—By Aroon Sen 

7. Political History of India from the Accession of 

Parikshit to the Coronation of Bimbisara—By 
Hemchandra Rayehaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

Volume X ... ... ... ••• ^ 

1. The Gurjara-Pratiharas—By Rameschandra Majum- 

dar, M.A., Ph.D. 

2. The Contact of Indian Art with the Art of other 

civilisations—By Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. 


6 
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S. Ship-building and Commerce in Ancient Bengal 
—By Tamonash Das Gupta, M.A. 

printed in a separate pamphlet form 

4. The Religion of Asoka Buddha—By Manindra 

Mohan Bose, M.A. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

5. On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern Bengal 

—By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. ... 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. On a Mnsulman Legend about the Sylvan Saint 

Bana-Bibi and the Tiger-deity Dakshina BSya 
—By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. ... 

7. The Art of Writing in Ancient India—By Abinas- 

ehandra Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 

8. The Vinayapitakam and Early Buddhist Monas- 

ticism in its Growth and Development—By 
Sukuraar Dutt, M.A., B.L. 

Also printed in a separate pamphlet form 


Volume XI 

1. Problems in Ancient “ Egyptian ” Chronology 
—By H. B. Hannah ... 

!i. The Telugu Academy Plates of Vishnukuudin— 
Madhava Sarma III A. D. 694—By K. B. 
Lakshman Rao, M.A. 

3. The Legend of Buddhaghosa—By M. Louis 

Finot ... 

4. Sun Worship amongst the Aboriginal Tribes of 

Eastern India—By Tatakchandra Das, M.A. 

6. On a Legend from South Behar—By Saratchandra 
Mitra, M.A. 

6. On Two New Types of Accumulation Drolls—By 

Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

7. The Kabun Sothic-Rising, I and II—By H. B, 

Hannah ... 

8. Mythology and Geological Time—By H. B. 

Hannah ,,, ,,, ,,, 

9« Place of Ethics and Religion in the Sankara 
System—By Kokileswar Shastri, M.A. 

10. Notes on Vajra—By N. G. Majumdar, M.A. 
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11. The Era of Menophres and the Sothio Calendar, 

I-IV—By H. B. Hannah 

12. An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence— 

By Amareswar Thakur, M.A. 

IS. The Vishnudharmottaram—By Stella Kramrisoh, 

Ph.D. 

14. An Historical Study of the Terms MahiySna and 
Hinayana and the Origin of MahSyana Bud¬ 
dhism—By R. Kimura 


.Journal of the Department of Science. (Six 

volumes published). Per Vol. ... ... 9 0 

[Each volume contains learned essays on various 
scientific subjects by reputed scholars.] 

Vol. I— 

1. Three articles on Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and 

their Reaction with the Alkyl Iodides ; Chain 
Compounds of Sulphur by Sir P. C. Bay and 
Mr. P. C. Guha and five other articles on 
Chemistry mostly by Sir P. C. Kay. 

2. Fourteen articles on Mathematics by Sudhansu- 

kumar Banerjee, D.8c., Bibhutibhushan Dutta, 

M.Sc., C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D., etc. 

8. Five articles on Physics by Prof. C. V. Raman, 

M.A., and Sisirkumar Mitra, M.Sc. 

4. Two articles on Botany, one on Commentationes 
Mycologicso " by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and 
another on Meliola growing on Phoenix Sjflves- 
iris and Citrus Medica (var. acida) by S. N. 

Bal, M.Sc. 


VoL II— 

1. Seventeen articles on Mathematics by Prof. 

Sudhansukumar Banerjee, D.Sc., Nikhilranjau 
Sen, M.A., Syamadas Mukherjce, M.A., Ph.D,, 
Sasindracbandra Dhar, M.Sc., Prabodhchandra 
Sengupta, M.A., N. K. Majumdar, M.A., etc. 

2. Eight articles on Physics^by Prof. Meghnad Saha, 

D.Sc. 

8. Eight articles on Botany, five by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., 
and H. P. Chowdhury, M.Sc., and two by 
Prof. P. Bruhl, D.Sc. 
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Vol. Ill— 

1. Twenty articles on Mathematics by Prof. S. K. 

Banerjee, D.Se., Abanibhushan Datta, M.A., 
Satyendranath Basu, M.Sc., Eai Bahadur A. C. 

Bose, M.A., Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., 

Ph.D., etc. * 

'•1. Three articles on Physics—two by Prof. Meghnad 
Saha, D.Sc., and one by S. B. Mali, M.Sc. 

3. Three articles on Botany by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., and 
K. L. Banerjee. 

Vol. IV— 

1. Thirty-nine articles on mathematics by Prof, S. K. 

Banerjee, D.Sc., Abanibhushan Datta, M.A., 

Ph.D., Panchanan Das, M.Sc., G. H. Bryan, 

Sc. D., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.Sc., Prof. C. V, H. 

Hao, Sasindrachandra Dhar, M.Sc., etc. 

2. The following articles on Physics and Chemistry:— 

(1) Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. 

0. V. Baman, M.A., D.Sc. 

(2) The Reality of Atomic Structure by Sir 

William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., E.R.S., 

M.A., LL.D., D.Sc. 

(3) On the Ionisation of Gases by Heat by 

Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
and Paul Gunther, Ph.D. 

3. Zoology—The Role of Olfactory Sensation in 

Selection of Food by Ants by R. Mitra, B.A. 

4. Geology—On the Cancrinite from Kishengarh, 

Rajputana, by Saratlal Biswas, M.Sc. 

5. Botany—(1) The Algae of Bengal Filter-beds by 

Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and K. P. Biswas. 

(2) A New Species of Meliola growing on Different 
host-plants by S. N. Bal, and A. C. Datta. 

Vol. V— 

1. Seven articles on (Jhemistry by Sir P. C. Kay, Kt., 

C.S.I., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

2. Three articles on Physics by Bidhubhushan Ray, 

M.Sc. 

3. Twenty-one articles on Mathematics by Gurudas 

Bhar, M.Sc., Nripendranath Sen, M.Sc., and 
Satisehandra Chakrabarti, M.Sc., and others. 

4. Four articles on Botany b*y P. Briihl, D.Sc., and 

K. P. Biswas, M.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, 

M.Sc. 

5. Geology—Indian Pre-History, by Hemchandra 

Dasgupta, M.A., F G.S. 
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Vol VI— 

1. Thirteen articles on mathematics by Panehanan 

Das, M.Se., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.A., Prof. 

C. E. Cullis, Manujnath Ghatak, etc. 

2. Three articles on Physios by S. K. Dutta, M.Se., 

Prof. C. V. Raman, and K. R. Ramanatban, 

M.A. 

3. Astronomy.—The Hindu Nakshatras by Dhirendra- 

nath Mukherjee, B.Sc. 

4<. Zoology :—1. Prepotency of Stimuli, a Study 
in the Behaviour of House-Flies by K. Mitra, 

B.A. (Wis.). 

2. Reversal of Thigmotropism in Hydra by K. 

Mitra and H. K. Mukherjee. 

5. Botany.—Commentationes Phytornorphologiea} et 

Phytophysiologicie, HI : Eichhornia Studies 
(with Plates) by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and 
Atulchandra Datta, M.Se. 

6. Chemistry.—The Precipitation of Sus])eusoids by 

Electrolytes by Prof. Jnanendranath Mukherjee, 

D. Sc. (Lond.). 

7. Agriculture.—Agricultural Research and Practice 

in Europe (with illustration) by Prof. N. N. 

Ganguli, B.Sc. 

Convocation Addresses (complete set) ... 9 0 

Part I, 1868-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 

„ II, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

„ III, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

„ IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

[The volumes contain addresses delivered by the 
Chancellors and the Vice-Chancellors of the University 
at the annual Convocations.] 

University Calendar for the years 1922 and 1923 ... 7 8 

{containing (1) list of members constituting the Senate^ 

Syndicate, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards of 
Studies, Boards of Ejcaminers, etc., {2) Full information 
regarding Endowments for Professorships, Lecturerships, 

Research studentships. Scholarships, Prizes and Medals, 

(3) Descriptions of agitated institutions, {4) Lists of 
text-books for the years 1923,1924 and 1926, (5) Rules 
for Examinations, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp, 861. 

Do. for the years 1920 and 1921. Demy 8vo. pp. 872 


7 8 
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UniyerBity Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, 

Part II, Vol. I {containing the list of Graduates 
and Undergraduates — M.A*s 1865-1917 s B.A. Hons, 
in order of merit, 1885-1917 ; £.A.*s in alphabetical 
order, 1858-1918). Demy 8vo. pp. 1108 

Do. Part II, Vol. II {containing list of Graduates in 
Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, 1918 and * 1919 j Under¬ 
graduates, 1917 and 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048 

Do. Part II, supplement for 1920 and 1921 {contain¬ 
ing list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine 
and Engineering in 1980 and 1921), Demy 8vo. pp. 976 

University Peculations, with amendments up to 
13th August, 1924, published 1924 {containing 
the Acts and the Regulaltons regarding (/) Constitution 
of the Senate, Syndicate, Facilities, Boards, etc., {2) 

Election of Fellows, {3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, 

{4) Admission of students to Schools and Colleges, (6) 

Admission of candidates to all Er amino lions and Degrees, 

{6) Syllabuses of studies for all Eammi nations, etc., etc.). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 448 ... ... 8 0 

Jniversity Question Papers for the years 1917, 1918, 

1919 and 1920, bound in tour volumes. Each 
Volume ... ... ... ... 4 8 


RSi A. 

7 8 

7 8 

7 8 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
volumes (being essays contributed by his admirers and 
friends on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of his 
attaining the Degree of Doctor of Law of the 
University of Calcutta).—Vol. I, Arts & Letters, 1921. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 621 


Vol. II, 1922 Science. Royal 8vo. pp. 484 
Vol. HI, Part 1 ') o 1 o koa 

do. e* I ®™' pp-, 

s*j 


Royal 


Orientalia (each) 


11 4 
11 4 

11 4 


Volume I. 

Content^-— . 11 4 

I J. N. Das Gupta, b.A. (Oxon.) I.E.S.—A Narra¬ 
tive of Bengal Transactions 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12 


* In the Preaa. Will be oat shortly. 
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2. Shishirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. —The Bomantio 
Element in the Modern Philosophy o£ 
Mathematics. 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

8, J. C. Coyaji, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.— 
Characteristics*of Ancient Indian Trade 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12 

4. Surendranath Sen, M.A.—Survival of Old Hindu 

Institution in Maharastra 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Re. 1-2 

5. E. F. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.— 

Megiddo : A Study of Military History 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

6. Sasadhar Ray, M.A., B.L.—Origin of Language ... 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

7. Hamchandra Rau Basavarsu, M.A., L.T. (Madras), 

F.R.E.S.—Some Features of Banking in India 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Rs. 1-2. 

h. Mohinimohan Bhattacharji, M.A., B.L.—Pieodeller 
Mirandola : An Italian Neo-Platonist 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

l>. Jitendraprosad Niyogi, M.A.—Custom and Transit 
Duties in the Madras Presidency during Early 
British Rule 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Rs. 1-2. 

10. S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.)— 

Politics of Islam 

Also printed separately in pamphlet forraRs. 3-12. 

11. Jogischandra Sinha, M.A.—History of Indian 

Commerce, 1766-1813 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
Rs. 1-2. 

12. Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.—The 

Guild in Modern India. Its Constitution and 
Expansions 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

18. Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D.—Kant’s Ethical 
Theory. 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 
Rs 1-2. 


Rb. k. 
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14. Bijoykuraar Sarkar, A.B. (Harvard)—Land 

Transport in Mediaeval India 

j 4 /.f 0 printed separately in pamphlet form 

15. W. S. Urqnhart, M.A., D.Phil. (Aber<loen)— 

Sankara and Prof.■ James Ward ... 

yf/xo printed separately in pamphlet form 

16. Captain J. W. Petavel, Late R. E.—Knowledge 

and Power ... 

J/so printed separately in pamphlet form 

17. Harimohan Bhattacharya, Kavyatirtha, M.A.— 

The Doctrine of MSya and the Result of Modern 
Science 

/4/so printed separately in pamphlet form 

18. Sitaram Banerjee, M.A., B.L.—A Plea for an 

Individualization of Punishment ... 

J/so printed separately in pamphlet form 

19. N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard)— 

On the Nature of Immediate Experience in the 
Light of Contemporary Epistemological Dis¬ 
cussions 

J/,vo printed separatcdy in pamphlet form 

20. Nirmalchandra Chatterjee, M.A.—The Chait Sing 

Tragedy ... 

printed separately in pamphlet form 

21. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen)—Coleridge 

as a Thinker 

J/,90 printed separately in pamphlet form 
Us. 1-14. 

22. B. Mukherjee, M.A., F. Il.E.S.—The New 

Yellow Peril 

J^so printed separately in pamphlet form 
Rs. 1-2. 

23. P. Seshadri, M.A. (Madras)—ConLinporary 

English Poetry 

J/go printed separately in pamphlet form 

24. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A. (Oxon)—Education 

and Reconstruction in England ... 

Mso printed separately in pamphlet form ... 
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25. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen)—The 

Philosophy of Anarchy and the Idea of Time 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

26. Radhakamal Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D.—The 

Data of Regional Economics 

Jlso printed separately in pamphlet form 
Rs. 1-2. 

27. R, N. Gilchrist, M.A. (Aberdeen), I. E. S.— 

Imperial Federation 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form 

Volume II, Science— il 4 

Some of the articles which have been printed in separate 
pamphlet forms are mentioned below:— 

1. C. E. Cullis, M.A.—Hemipterio Matrices 

2. Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., and Manicklal Dey, M.Sc.— 

Interaction of Thio-urea with Mono-, Di- 
and Tri-ohloraeetic Acids and Monochloracetic 
Eser 

3. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc.—Temperature Co-efficients 

of Physiological Processes 

4. Jnauendranath Mookerjee, M.Sc.—The Coagula¬ 

tion of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols 

5. Rasiklal Datta, D.Sc., and Loknath Misra, 

M.Sc.—Additive and Condensation Products 
of Trinitro-«i-Cresol ... 

6. C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc.—Acoustical Knowledge 

of the Hindus 


Volume III, Part I — ll 4 

Some of the articles are mentioned :— 

1. The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and 

Java—By A. Foucher, D.Litt. 

2. The Brahmanioal Conception of the Science of 

Politics—By Upendranath Ghosal, M.A. 

3. The Art of G^dhSra—By Gauranganath Banerjee, 

M.A., Ph.D, ^ 


6 


•»• 


»* • 
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4. The Particularity of the Hindu History and the 
Genius of the Hindu People—By Akshayhumar 
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The work is a brilliant exposition of the Sankara-School of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. The most striking feature of the work is the full 
consideration of various altogether new issues such as—(1) whether 
Sankara has denied the reality of the objects of the universe, (2) whether 
individuality has been resolved in his system of Philosophy into mere 
relations and actions and whether the Ego cannot be held to be an active 
power, (S) whether Vedanta advocates inertia, emptying of the human mind 
rather than its expansion, (4) whether Sankara^s Theory can be called 
Pantheism, and so on. The work will prove an indispensable companion 
for the thorough and correct understanding of the great Mfiyd-Vi,da in its 
various aspects. Copious authoritative quotations from Sankara^s com¬ 
mentaries on the 10 Upanishads, Brahma-Sutra and Gita have been given 
in the footnotes enhancing the value of the work, which are an invaluable 
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mine of information^ on the subject. The author attempts alsd to clear up 
various misinterpretations and misrepresentations of the Sankara-Vedanta, 
giving a correct and right exposition. 

EXTRAQTS FROM OPINIONS 

Prof« A. Berriedale Keith, University of Edinburgh —'' It is a 

contribution of very real value to the subject of which it treats, both in 
virtue of the careful collection of passages bearing on Sankara’s views of 
reality and of the critical exposition of that philosophy. The views of the 
learned author will certainly require the fullest consideration from all serious 
students of the Vedanta Philosophy.” 

Dr. P. K- Roy, late Professor of Philosophy and Principal, Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta —“The book bears evidence of your labour and 
thought to give correct interpretations and to remove misrepresentations in 
all disputed and difficult points. You have done a very groat service to the 
true Religion of the Hindus by publishing this English version. I hope 
it will have an extensive circulation not only in India but also in England, 
Germany and America. 

Prof. M. Winternitz, University of Prague —“ It appears to me to 
to be an excellent Introduction to the system of Sankara, in its difEerent 

aspects.You have very well shown that for the Adwaita altruistic 

Karma is required as a means for purification of mind and that Sankara 

endeavours to harmonise Karmakanda and Jnanakanda .Your book, as 

you see from my remarks, is very suggestive. 

Professor S. V. Lesny, University of Prague—” .Your work 

displays complete acquaintance with the problems derived certainly from 
the extensive reading of Sankara’s writings.” 

Sir George A- Grierson, Vice President, Royal Asiatic Scciety 

of Great Britain and Ireland—" .Your book shows evidence of much 

original research.” 

Dr. L- D. Barnett, Oriental Studies, London Institution (Univer¬ 
sity of London) —” Your book is a work of considerable merit.” 
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Sanskritist can do without some acquaintance with Avesta, and Dr. 
Taraporewala’s book, already adopted for class-work in several European 
Universities, is by far the best chrestomathy of Avesta.) 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 

Prof. Rapsoa, Cambridge—" They will be most useful." 

The Rev. Father R. Zimmermana, Prof, of Sanskrit, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay —" It is, as far as I can judge, an excellent book, carefully done, 
learned and useful at the same time. Even a mere glance shows its 
advantages over Jackson’s Avesta Reader.” 

Prof. V. Lesny, University of Prague, Czecho-SIovakia— “ Your book is 
very useful and very valuable. I shall not fail to recommend it to my 
students in Europe, as the selection is good, the translation correct, literal 
(what I very much appreciate) and faithful.” 

Sir George A. Grierson, Director of Linguistic Survey of India—" I have 
been reading it with great interest, and must congratulate you on the 
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production of so scholarly a work. I am looking forw^ard to the 

publication of the second part.The notes are to me most valuable, 

and form an admirable introduction to the comparative study of Eranian 
and Indian languages.” 

Prof. Alfred Hillebrandt, University of Breslau, Germany— "Now I 
enjoy the benefit of making^use of your ‘ Selections ' which I think an 
excellent book composed with utmost care and deep knowledge of the 
achievements of modern scholarship.” 

Prof. L. D. Barnett, British Museum, London —" It.will be a most 

useful manual for students, and I heartily congratulate you on having 
• struck out such a good idea and on having carried it into effect.” 

Prof. Otto Jesperson, University of Copenhagen, Denmark—" My im¬ 
pression is that the plan and execution are excellent, and I have no 
doubt that the book will be most useful to Oriental students.” 

Prof. J. Jolly, University of Wurzburg, Bavaria—" It must be translated 
into German, it is far superior to the other Avesta Readers and has 
made the study of Avesta comparatively easy.” 

Prof. F. 0. Schrader, University of Kiel, Germany—" I have also 

received your book.and am truly delighted with it. This is a fine 

scholarly piece of work, permeated by the spirit of modern research, 
and packed with interesting information.” 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, University of Edinburgh--" I am very glad to 
have your Selections from the Avesta. There are few things more 
difficult satisfactorily’to handle, and your courage in attacking the texts 
is excellent, and will, I hope, induce .students to take up the study, in 
which they will find that your labours have rendered their task of 
comprehension much easier.” 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, India Office Library, London—" It saems to me to 
be just what was wanted for the serious University study of Iranian, and 
I hope that it will be used both in England and in America, as well as 
in India. Your notes are very full and accurate and supply all that is 
required, while your general views are marked by moderation and 
reasonableness.” 

Prof. Hermann Jacobi, University of Bonn, Germany— " I can make 
good use of your learned and very practical work.” 
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THE FUTURE OF THE INTELLECTUAL CLASS 

The question that I am proposing for your consideration 
bears a difPerent aspect in the minds of two sections of this 
audience. To the students, it is necessarily the question of a 
career after they leave the University; and to those here, 
whose position in life is perhaps secure, it is a broader and 
more impersonal question. But the former aspect of the 
matter cannot be settled by the students unless they have in 
mind the broader situation, and, if they will be patient with 
me, I shall discuss that wider aspect first and then deal with 
the more intimate and personal matter which concerns them. 

We notice, as we look out over the modern world, that 
there are certain changes going on which affect the definition 
of the intellectual class. From the beginning of organised 
human society there has been the rough division into three 
classes—upper, middle and lower. It is a familiar division 
in human thought—the two extremes and the mean. In all 
the codes of law that we have the whole thing turns round 
these three rough classifications of society. 

There has always been an occupational basis t6ie that divi¬ 
sion. It has included roughly the intellectuals, the so-called 
ruling class or administrators; then the tradesmen; and then 
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the hand-craftsmen. You are familiar with the fact that your 
Indian caste division had four instead of three main divisions 
and included the “ fighter.” But for our purpose, dealing as 
we are with the future, we can leave this class out of consi¬ 
deration, for it is fading from the picture. The world of 
to-morrow is going to be organisdif without soldier. That is 
definitely settled,—if there is to be any world of to-morrow. 

We have another classification in our modern world which 
was originated by Karl Marx. He divided society into two 
groups—the “ bourgeois ” and the “ proletarians ”—those who 
derive income from profit, and those who derive their living 
from wages—and he prophesied the gradual disappearance of 
the middle class, which he admitted temporarily into his 
picture. Events have proved that he was wrong in that prog¬ 
nostication. In some countries, especially in the United 
States, there has been a considerable strengthening of the 
middle class, the professional and the tradesman group, 
through intellectual development and education. But here 
again you have the income classification, the rough division of 
society on the basis not simply on occupation but on the basis 
of income. 

Now, the intellectuals under the classification of Marx 
have been called the “ inteliigensia ” and there are two group¬ 
ings under that head. First, what is left of the old cultural 
group of the upper class, the people who have an independent 
income and do not need to work for living and who enjoy and 
practise the cultural life. And then the “ inteliigensia ” also 
includes the professional people, the people who had a univer¬ 
sity education and are serving society by the exercise of their 
brain rather than the exercise of their hands. 

Just as the ** fighter ” is fading from the picture, so is the 
purely cultural group of the “ inteliigensia,” the people who 
do.: not. toil, the people who do not work for a living, the 
dilettantes who practise the cultural life purely for enjoyment. 
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tiines. Consider, for example, the increasing body of literature 
that is being turned out by thinking businessmen criticising 
the present organisation of society. We are getting just as 
keen and critical analysis of our present industrial organisa* 
tion from some businessmen now as we ever had from the 
so-called proletarians, ^hey are proposing one method or 
another for diminishing and eliminating the people who do 
not work. They are constantly limiting the right of the 
absentee owner, who takes no part in the business, to partici¬ 
pate in the profits. 

Another sign of the times is the challenge that the Labour 
Party of Great Britain threw out to the world when it devised 
its new basis for organisation a few years ago and admitted to 
its membership not only the hand worker but also the brain 
worker and only excluded those who do not work at all. 

Another sign of the times is the constitution of the Union 
of Socialist Agriculturists in Bussia. That constitution makes, 
as the qualification for franchise and citizenship, the perform¬ 
ance of some socially useful labour. When the constitution 
was drafted the only class of people specifically excluded 
under that division were the people who were living on inhe¬ 
rited money or on property and profit without working at all, 
members of the former Police and Secret Service, the bour¬ 
geois and the priests of the Russian Orthodox Church. All 
other workers of brain are eligible to citizenship. 

These signs of the times indicate that the purely cultural 
group is passing off the scene. There will be no place for it 
in the world of to-morrow. You say, “ What is going to 
become of knowledge for its own sake ? The answer to that, 
again, is found in what is going on in modern life. That is, 
culture for its own sake is being pursued in the leisure time of 
those who are performing some practical service to human 
society in business, or in the professions, or elsewhere. WO 
have an increasing number of professional men who are 
practising some branch of knowledge purely for the delight 
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which they find in it just as the scholars of the old world did. 

It was, of course, one thing for the ancient scholar in 
India to sit under a tree and practise his cultural life. It 
is another thing for the same sort of life to be practised 
by the intensified product of a modern university. It requires 
a large investment of the world's capital to develop and 
maintain him. He, like the fighting man, requires some 
working men to keep him going. Therefore, we cannot afford 
to maintain him as a pure dilettante. He must justify his 
right to live by returning some service for the economic cost 
to society. If he wants to practise the cultural life for its 
own sake, we are going to limit the hours of labour to such 
an extent that anybody who wants to will have the time 
to enjoy cultural life for its own sake. That is the practical 
word of the industrial engineer. In America we are producing 
now on the basis of a four-hour working day by eliminating 
some of our waste and co-ordinating our processes. One of 
these engineers has prophesied that within a generation, 
taking advantage of certain processes, we can reduce it to a 
working day of two hours. We have undreamed of possibilities 
in electricity for the transformation of human labour into 
differnt forms. We are just on the verge of the application 
of the enormous energies of the universe to human life. So 
we need not worry as to what is going to happen to the 
development of culture for its own sake. 

If you go to Russia, for example, where they have 
the six-hour day in all intellectual employments, in all 
occupations of professional life, of business, and government* 
^•^d where the universities of necessity, because of poverty, 
had to eliminate the purely cultural studies, you will find no 
lack ot interest in the cultural life. You will find that those 
students who are not getting cultural studies as a part of 
discipline of the University are simply bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for them in their leisure time, and you will 
find that the natural interest of the human mind in the 
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pursuit of culture for its own sake will express itself more 
freely when these matters are not questions of compulsory 
university discipline. 

This change in the constitution of the intellectual class 
that is taking place under the influence of science, and is 
required by the applic^on of science to human life, is accom¬ 
panied also by a change in the status of the intellectuals. 
You will remember that when Plato pictured his Utopia of 
the most desirable society, on the top was the philosopher, 
the thinker, the man of knowledge, and he was the ruler. 

Underneath him were the fighters, the tradesmen, and the 

_ * 

craftsmen. The same thing is true of the Hindu caste system. 
The thinker was at the top as leader and ruler. Now what 
has happened since then ? Under the development of western 
nations the fighter pushed the thinker to one aide and we 
had a period of domination of the people by the fighting 
tribes who formed the nations and the empires. Then these 
people, whom the cultured folk called the “ barbarians,” in 
their turn gradually changed places again with the intellec¬ 
tuals, and through the middle ages it was the thinker again, 
largely through the Church, who dominated the organisation 
of human life. The Monasteries and the Holy Roman Church 
organisation did this service : it preserved the light of 
culture and made possible the renaissance. 

Later on came the rise of the modern business enter¬ 
prise, beginning with commercialism and culminating in the 
development of machines and modern industrialism. The 
people who were in the third status under the scheme of the 
ancient society now took the lead over the fighter and the 
intellectual and the trader came to be the dominant and con¬ 
trolling power. Ever since the eighteenth centui;y, he has 
secured increasing powers. Our navy does the bidding of our 
economic powers, as we say in the United States, it ” follows 
the flag.” Preceding and following the battleship goes the 
foreign investor. The banker is the present ruler of the 
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world. The banking group of New York practically dictates 
the terms of international agreement. Naturally, if the 
bankers were going to provide the money, they had the 
right to stipulate the terms on which that money would be 
available. 

We have a domination of the universities of the western 
world by the financial powers. It is done by the fact that 
the group which makes the strongest social influence, which 
is shaping the thoughts of society, is the financial group, 
and necessarily the people in the new universities tend to 
think pretty much in the same term as do the people with 
whom they associate socially all the time. It is really a 
matter of penetration by social influence. 

But, now, we are entering into a new development in 
human society. The thing that every student must under¬ 
stand is that he is going out into a world in which for the 
first time the third class in the Western classification, the 
fourth class in your Eastern classification, is coming into 
social control. The dominant factor in modern social 
organisation is the upthrust of what we call in the West 
the “lower classes,” and what you call in the East the 
“depressed classes,” the “untouchables.” It does not matter 
whether we like it or not, their day is dawning. Irresistible 
forces are pushing them up. The whole trend of modern 
life, the spread of education, the spread of parliamentary 
institutions giving franchise on a universal basis, inevitably 
means the education and the political enfranchisement of 
these groups who never yet have shared either in the life of 
culture or control. The outstanding fact of modern life is 
that for the first time in history these classes down at the 
bottom, the casual labourer of the West, the coolies and 
the ryots of the East, have a world in which it is possible 
for idiem t.o be educated and to vote, and they have a world, 
therefore, in which they are going to exercise the social 
laonfcrBl which is due to their numbers, to their inherent 
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strength and to the fundamental contribution which they have 
always made to human society. 

Some people are afraid that the rise of the working 
classes to a due share in social and political control means 
another invasion of the “ barbarians.” It is a queer thing 
how those who have never been to Russia know what is 
happening there. I have had people tell me that the forma¬ 
tion of a government in Russia on the basis of power to the 
peasants and workers has meant the extermination of the 
‘ intelligensia ’ and the destruction of culture, science, and the 
universities,—another barbarian power coming like one of the 
great hordes of old to burn the libraries and all the instru¬ 
ments of culture. On the contrary, the challenge in Russia 
has been for an increase of culture. The demand has been 
for more science, more knowledge, more universities, more 
and more expensive bills for education in order that they and 
their children may share in it all. The judgment which the 
lower classes are bringing to us, the intellectuals, is a thing 
that is infinitely more searching than any sudden destruction 
which may be wrought in the upthrust of this group if they 
are unduly opposed in their search for justice and for deve¬ 
lopment. The meek, the lowly, are going to inherit the 
earth—“the terrible meek,” terrible not because they are 
going to destroy us but terrible in the searching nature of 
the judgment that they bring to us, of the challenge which 
they offer to us to serve this new day and this new genera¬ 
tion, in which we find ourselves, adequately. 

Do you know what they think of us ? I have wished 
since I have been in India that I could sit down somewhere 
in the background and find out what the coolies are actually 
thinking of us, the intellectual people. In the fitst place 
they say, “ What use are you after all ? Can you feed and 
clothe yourself with your own hands ? Can yoH provide 
yourself with any of the necessities of life ? Must we not do 
all these things for you ?” And, then, after that they bring 
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to bear upon us a searching moral judgment. They have, for 
most of us, a deep and basic contempt, because they say 
** You are afraid of losing your job.** Of that they are not 
afraid. They never have much of a job to lose; and the 
more of a stake you have in life, the n\ore it gets between you 
and truth, between you and justice. And they are quite 

A 

right that one of the great delinquencies of the intellectual 
life of the western world—I do not claim to know anything 
about the Orient yet—has been that our intellectual classes 
have been afraid of losing their jobs and their social status 
and the future of their children, and therefore stop short in 
the search for justice and the search for truth under the 
inhibiting influence of that fear. 

Now, in the face of this challenge which comes to us 
from science, from the business world, and from the working 
classes of the world, the demand is that, if the intellectual 
classes are to live, they must adjust themselves to the fact 
that one of the results of the War has been an increased loss 
of prestige for the intellectuals. That began before the War 
under the searching judgment of a lot of these toilers who 
were beginning to think as I have said to you. Just consider 
what the War meant from the point of view of these men. 
The choicest products of our universities had been used 
in the western world to produce primarily the governing 
class, to produce the administrators in every European 
country. They had produced a set of men who were intelli¬ 
gent enough to see which way the forces that they were 
shaping were leading mankind, and when you read the diplo¬ 
matic history to-day in the light of the documents now 
available you see that great men, high-minded men, intelligent 
men in several countries deliberately and ignorantly fostered 
the development of forces which were pushing humanity 
towards the precipice. And when the precipice suddenly 
yawil^ IB front, they did everything they could to stem the 
irrBidslible tide] but it was too late and mankind was swept 
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over into the gulf. I am not pretending that the working 
classes of the West are yet articulate on that point. It is 
being formulated by some of the intellectuals, but it is deep 
in their unconscious processes and it will become almost an 
instinctive judgment. It will be talked in the families, it 
will go down to the next generation, and there will never 
again be in Europe the same respect for the university grodp 
that there was before the War. 

And, furthermore, what has happened in the making of 
Peace ? The intellectuals have increased that loss of prestige. 
Just as you blundered in going into War, say the workers of 
the West, so have you blundered in this Peace, which has left 
the world divided and has left the occasions for new wars 
smouldering in our midst. 

The loss of prestige goes a little deeper still. The univer¬ 
sities themselves have a judgment because of what their 
product did or did not do in this matter. The men who were 
being maintained by society for the purpose of giving a 
detached critical judgment on things were swept away by the 
same passion and the same prejudice that betrayed the 
ignorant and the uneducated group of mankind; and the 
publication of the records makes it perfectly clear to-day that 
in every belligerent country the scientists and the historians 
repeated in greater or lesser degree the exact intellectual sin of 
those thirty-nine German scientists who signed the document 
given them by the Government and who had to confess later 
that they did not know its contents and did not examine the 
records. That thing to-day is being understood by the workers 
of the western world, and again, I say, it is going deep into their 
consciousness and will go down to the next generation. 

How are we going to adjust ourselves to this environ¬ 
ment ? To sum it all up, the three demands that come to the 
intellectuals from science, from the world of business adminis¬ 
tration, and from the world of the producing masses are all 
centred on one point, on the point of “ serviceability,” 
2 
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Science puts to the intellectuals this challenge: “ Gan you 
make available for the whole of mankind all that science 
makes possible for any part of the human race ? ” The nature 
of science is like the nature of the Sun and the nature of God. 
It is for all mankind. A scientific truth is true for everybody. 
When science discovers how to prevent a disease, the nature 
oi science demands that that prevention shall be available for 
the humblest of mankind as well as for the most advanced. 
Every bit of knowledge and every bit of technique that 
science discovers, the nature of science requires that it shall 
be placed at the service of the whole human race. That is 
the challenge that science brings to the intellectuals. If the 
intellectual class will follow the fundamental ethics of their 
own profession, which is the ethics of intellectual honesty, 
they will have no difficulty in meeting the challenge that 
comes to them from the rising working classes. 

The demand of the business world has been put in this 
form, we shall be serviceable to profit. “ That is nonsense,” 
cry the “ barbarians.” I have heard it in India as I Jiave 
heard it in the West. A University man in India was telling 
me how a businessman had told him “ What is the good of 
your universities ? I can hire a B. A. for a few rupees a 
month, but I have got to pay a salary of thousands of rupees 
a year to a proper business administrator.” Of course, the 
intellectual group knows how to put that demand in its place, 
I trust. It knows how to put that class of materialism where 
it belongs. But underneath that is something more rigid and 
more fundamental. The business man really, in a mistaken 
fashion, is demanding that culture and science apply itself to 
the whole of the working life of mankind and intellectualise 
all of it, put the intellectual content into all the vocations of 
life. That is not Utopia to-day. The great dreamers have 
always said that. Let us stop this fatal divorce between 
thinking and doing. Let us unite the necessary work of man- 
kiHd ' With the necessary thinking of mankind, And that is 
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what science is making possible. If you have something 
which cannot he done by the processes of science without 
human labour, then comes the challenge of the worker. He 
•ays: “We shall share with you. Are you going to share 
with us ? Or, is it to he the newest and the latest form of 
exploitation in which thd intellectuals, following the “ fighters’ 
and following the bankers, are in their turn going to exploit 
US by using their brains ?” This is what these workers say to 
us. They say “ You are the beneficiaries of the world’s capi¬ 
ta, the trustees of the world’s stock of knowledge. Looked 
up in these universities and laboratories you hold the key to 
the emancipation of life. Gome; live and share with us ; put 
life where it never before was put, and make possible the 
intellectual development of all the people. Remember that 
this capital which has been accumulated and of which you are 
the trustees was not simply made by the rich, but it came out of 
our toil, our sweat, our blood.” The judgment of “the terrible 
meek ” is this ; “ Generation after generation of our children 
have lived in under-nourishment, have lived without much joy 
in lifd, have never known the glories of art and philosophy as 
you have known them, but have simply toiled and lived and 
died mostly as brutes. How many more generations are to 
live and die the same way ? what you are living on, what you 
are using in your cultural life is sweat of our sweat and blood 
of our blood. We ask you, whether or not you are going to 
pay us back in our coin and give us toil where we have given 
it to you, give us service where we have served you.” I say, 
it is an irresistible challenge to any intellectual who has any 
sort of conscience. 

If we cannot adjust ourselves to this new environment, 
what is going to happen ? The penalty of failure is the day of 
judgment and the day of doom. Do not make any mistake 
about that. If you want to understand,—that is no rhetoric 
but cold fact,—look at what is happening in Germany and 
Russia. In both those places, for two very different reasons, 
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the “ intelligensia,” in the old sense, has been absolutely starved 
out of efficiency, if not out of existence. In Bussia, the 
economic and social revolution created an environment 
to which they could not adjust themselves and it wiped 
out of existence their means of income. In Germany the 
same thing was done by the economic and financial policy 
which wiped out all the savings and most of the income 
of the “intelligensia” and left them in starvation and 
under-nourishment. That was a terrible Nemesis, the 
Nemesis that the intellectuals of Germany betrayed their 
trust and failed, as they did in the other belligerent 
countries, to do their part in enlightening the people 
and preventing the world war. In Russia the intellectuals 
failed to help those who were down-trodden and oppressed 
under the most brutal regime that modern history has known. 
They failed to help these people to get education and freedom, 
and Nemesis overtook them. And if the intellectuals of other 
countries fail to use science to stop war instead of to increase 
war, if they fail to provide some other means than class war 
for raising the depressed groups at the bottom, then they or 
their children will get the same fate that came upon the intel¬ 
lectuals of Germany and Russia. 

There have been, from time immemorial, sins of the intel¬ 
lectual class which carried their Nemesis with them. The 
first of these has been the sin of separation from toil. The 
wrong development of Brahminism in this country led to 
separation and to the drawing of an exclusion line. Your 
scholars tell me that the original nature of Brahminism was 
that the Brahmin should be the greatest servant of the rest 
of the people^ that he should live not to be ministered unto 
but to minister. In the western world also we have drawn 
our exclusion lines, not as individuals, but as a class, and have 
put our lower people outside the pale and have said “ Your 
place is not here.” It is the same sin in a newer and more 
OFi^uised form} and the Nemesis of that is that in ignorance 
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of the nature and the needs of these people whom we have 
excluded from our circle, we leave the fire of destruction 
burning underneath our feet, and presently the blind will 
lead the blind into the conflagration. If the leading intellec¬ 
tuals of Moscow had known what was going on, the whole 
situation might have been changed. But I tell you, there is 
such a gulf to-day between the intellectuals and the workers 
that the intellectuals have no concept of the world that is 
forming around them. What we ought to do, instead of 
living apart from these people, is to get them into university 
halls and live with them. We can learn as much from them 
as they can learn from us. Don’t you know that common 
people have the roots of wisdom locked up in them ? The 
people who do the common work of the world have been more 
successful in adapting the means to the end than the intellec¬ 
tuals. I repeat, for the sake of saving society we need to 
cross the gulf that now separates the intellectuals from the 
workers. 

The other sin of the intellectuals has been the feeling of 
superiority, the feeling of contempt; and that carries with it 
a terrible Nemesis. In due season it will breed a feeling of 
contempt in the minds of the common people for the intel¬ 
lectual classes and if that goes far enough it means that they 
will try to find a way through the tangle of life without the 
light and the guidance, which comes out of the experience of 
the past and the knowledge that is locked up in our univer¬ 
sities. The Nemesis of this contempt which the intellectuals 
have developed for the lower worker is that, out of a 
corresponding contempt, paid back always with interest a 
hundredfold, the ignorant shall come to rule and ruin shall 
result. 

The other sin of the intellectuals has been the sin of dog¬ 
matism. The Nemesis of that is the incapacity finally to see 
any truth at all. It is a significant thing, is it not, that the 
three pieces of constructive social organisation that have 
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been devised in the modern world to help us into the future, 
viz*, the Trade Union, Rochdale Co-operative and the Soviet, 
have all come from outside the university ? They have all 
come from the so-called lower classes ; and why was that ? 
It was because the universities, in the matter of social, politi¬ 
cal and economic science, were engaged in teaching dogma 
rather than the scientidc task of creative analysis and 
constructive thinking. 1 am here to say that there has not 
been anything like the constructive, creative thinking in 
our Western universities in the departments that deal with 
human life and organisation that there has been in the 
departments that deal with nature. This is because it is 
easier to do thinking and new experimentation in the 
field of physical science than in the field of social science. 
In the latter case you have to question the tradition of 
your group, and that Involves your own comfort ; and it 
is the instinctive inhibition set up by the danger of the job 
that is responsible for having a sociology which is more 
destructive than creative and for having a political science 
which is more traditional than inventive. Can you, there¬ 
fore, wonder that the working men have not much use for 
a lot of the science in our universities, and talk of the 
perfect futility of a lot of it ? A young lady spent some 
years in Europe working for a Doctor’s Degree, and she 
has been spending two or three years in the United States in 
order to get another degree on the subject of “The Back¬ 
ground of the Irony of Chaucer.” There are millions of children 
dying in this country because we have not applied scientific 
knowledge to production and distribution ; there are millions 
threatened with destruction in the conflagration that is now 
forming throughout the world because we have not produced, 
through our constructive political science, any creative 
inventions of different ways of organisation in the human race. 
Yet the universities squander the funds that are in their care 
to teach a person, at the expense of years of labour “The 
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Background of the Irony of Chaucer.” The test of ” service¬ 
ability ” that I have spoken of has to be worked out to avoid 
the Nemesis that will come to us if we do not avoid these sins. 
It has to be worked out in different professions. 

I am going to take up now the personal aspect of my ques¬ 
tion and ask what this means to the students here who I hope 
have not yet congealed and are still plastic. I am going to ask 
what an adjustment to this new environment, and the avoidance 
of the Nemesis that follows the ancient sins of the intellectual 
class will mean to them in the choice of a career. I think I will 
put what I have to say in the form of another classification 
which runs across the other three, the ‘ bourgeois,’ the 
* intelligensia ’ and the * proletarian.* An Economist has said 
that there are three ways of making wealth : (1) You can 
make it by service rendered; (2) you can have it given to 
you by somebody else; and (3) you can take it away from 
others. That means that all of us are one of three things:— 
we are either plunderers, or parasites, or producers. The 
question I put to you to test yourself in the choice of a voca¬ 
tion, is this: Under which of these categories does your 
vocation fall ? 

Would any of you be tempted to choose the first ? 
There are still a few university brains who are choosing an 
occupation which falls under the category of plunderer. 
It was once a very honourable profession : The fighting group 
lived for a long period by plundering from the workers. It 
has become increasingly unpopular in modern society ; it has 
been outlawed ; and it has to be done to-day indirectly by the 
use of brains, not by the use of physical or military power. 
It is done in the processes of industry, agriculture and finaince 
by taking something in the form of profit or interest away 
from other people without their knowledge or their consent or 
both. The progress of civilization consists in part of getting 
rid of predatory animals. All the predatory animals have a 
choice of two alternatives—either they become exterminated 
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or domesticated. The progress of civilization eliminates the 
predatory humans and gives them the same choice—either 
to be domesticated or be exterminated. Those of you who 
might be tempted to use your brains to plunder your fellows, 
better remember that fact. The .President of Harvard 
University once said that there has not been a single piece of 
rascality in Massachusetts during the last ten years that did 
aot have Harvard brains behind it. Then I remembered 
suddenly that the most predatory and successful political 
personage that we had in the recent history of the United 
States was a graduate of Harvard University. But the 
number of people belonging to this first class is decreasing 
as the years go by. They are in process of being domesticated. 
When you are tempted to sell your brains as private 
mercenaries, I beseech you to remember that the day of your 
running is likely to be very short. 

What about the parasitic group ? The process of develop¬ 
ment requires that the parasites should either be eliminated 
or made useful, and some of them can be made useful. Science 
is using some parasites in the matter of counteracting 
diseases. Now, who are these parasites ? They are the people 
who are performing unnecessary occupations. Human society 
is not going to stand too many parasites—the unnecessary 
occupations in the commercial world, the unnecessary processes 
of law and government. Consider how many of these could 
be dispensed with without any appreciable loss. The 
question has to be rigorously faced that mankind is in 
the process of eliminating the parasitic occupations. 

A new scientific life is coming. But, remember that the 
technical branches can be used as parasitic appendages to 
business, and it is the job of the intellectual to discriminate 
and prevent himself from being drawn into that undesirable 
status. All that is wanted—even your revolutionaryjj Socialist 
does not demand more than that—all that is wanted is'that 
the service of the intellectual should be an essential social 
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contributioHi the production of some necessary service. It has 
been said that “ there arp three kinds of work—useful work 
like raising potatoes, silly work like writing books, and wicked 
work like making guns.” That is not so bad a philosophy 
after all. “Not that I am against books,” said the same 
person, “ I have read a few, but only a few, because reading 
many books is just an excuse for thinking.” Can you get a 
more rigorous scientific intellectual test than that from your 
university ? It is for you to see that your career is a useful 
service to human society. The Brahmins were originally right 
and Jesus was right too when they both taught that the true 
man comes to minister and not to be ministered unto, and, 
after all, only those can find life who have learnt that in order 
to find life to the full, one must be willing, if need be, to lose it 
in the service of his fellowmen.^ 

Harey B. Ward 


t Lecture delivered by Prof. H. P. Ward of New York at the Senate Hall, Calentta. 
From the' ahorthhnd notes taken by Mr. Haridas Gfaatterjee, Shorthand Beporter, 
High Oonrt, Calcutta. 
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MESSAGE FROM BARHUP VOTIVE LABELS 

The Votive Labels on the railing of the Barhut Sthpa are 
made use of for acknowledging the gifts or donations received 
from different donors. The receipts are legibly incised 
precisely on those parts for which the contributions were made. 
With the exception of the coping, its remaining component parts, 
including the gateways or ornamented arches, are actually 
mentioned in some of its acknowledgments, the gateways 
invariably, and the pillars and rail-bars occasionally. The 
following examples will make the point clear;— 

(fl) As 'written on the lower pillar of E. Gateway :— 

“Within the dominion of the Sungas, the gateway has been 
caused to be made and the workmanship in stone produced by 
Vktsiputra Dhanabhuti, son of ‘ Gotiputa Agaraju ’ (and) 
grandson of king Gargiputra Visvadeva.” 

(6) As written on railing-pillars and rail-bars :— 

“The pillar-gift of the Noble Master Panthaka.” 

“ The gift of Dharmagupta—a pillar.” 

“The rail-gift of Risirakshita.*' 

“The gift of Sanghila—a rail-bar.” 

The very opening words of its acknowledgments on the 
gateway-pillars indicate its location, that it was situated within 
the dominion of the ^ungas, who came into power about the 
middle of the 2nd century B.C., and held sway over Northern 
India with their capital at Pdtaliputra or Patna. The name of 
King Dhanabhuti, the donor of its gateways, has been mentioned 
along with those of his parents and grand-parents, which goes 
to show that the royal dynasty was in power for upwards of two 
generations. There is another acknowledgment on a rail-bar 
stating that it was a gift of prince Vadhapala or ’Vriddhapdla, 
the son of King DhanabhvUti, 
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Just a generation after, DhanabhOti’s grandson, King 
Dhanabhiiti 11 , dedicated the gift of a Buddhist gateway at 
Mathurd, which enables one to surmise that the seat of power 
of this royal dynasty was either in Mathurd or a country near 
about. As a matter of fact. King Dhanabhuti’s dedicatory 
inscriptions on the gateway-pillars abound in the use of the 
cerebral nasal in lieu of the dental, which was decidedly an 
influence of the Jaina Prakrit then prevalent at Mathura. You 
must have noticed that in these inscriptions the princes of this 
royal dynasty have been distinguished by certain rnatronymics, 
the Son by the Queen Gargi, and so forth, their mothers being 
called by some notable gotras or families of spiritual culture 
and social polity, tracing their origin from the ancient Rishis. 
The use of such rnatronymics as these only proves the preva¬ 
lence of polygamy in Hindu society, particularly among the 
kings and princes. 

There is no reason to doubt that our railing and the gate¬ 
ways owed their existence and reached their completion under 
the fostering care of Buddhist monks and nuns of the local 
Sangharama, the traces of which could be found among the 
ruins of the stupa. The early existence of this monastery 
is evident from one of the votive inscriptions recording the 
gift of a nun of the local monastic abode— 

Avdsikdya bhikhuniyd ddnam. 

Buddhist teachers of this monastery must have been 
persons well-known, honoured and trusted throughout the 
country. We can presume that it is mainly by the influence 
of this holy body of trustees that several gifts in the shape 
of donations and materials flowed in from the four quarters, 
from the monks and nuns, all of whom were Buddhists, 
the Buddhist laity consisting of both men and women, princes 
and artisans, other persons, as well as collective bodies of 
wealthy citizens and Buddhist dayakas. Among the various 
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localities of the donors, those which were most important 
and can now be identified, include Pdtaliputra (Patna) in 
the extreme north-east, Kausdmbi (Kosam) on the Yamund in 
the extreme north, Vidisa (Besnagar or Bhilsa) and the port 
of ^ipiitra in the extreme west, and probably Pdndya in the 
extreme south. Purikd, Bhogavardhana and Ndsika were evi¬ 
dently three important cities of the Andhra rulers of the Deccan 
to the south of the Vindhyas. It is under the patronage of the 
Andhra Kings that Buddhist Sanghdrdmas at Nasik and Sanchi, 
belonging to two or more Buddhist sects, were maintained. 
There are also places, such as Bhojakata, Asitamasd and the 
rest, which may be said to have been included in the region to 
the north of the Vindhyas. Seeing that no place of the North- 
Western region is mentioned one must imagine that this 
region was under the sway of some rival power, unfriendly 
towards the Buddhist cause. One can understand that the 
political supremacy was at the time contested by these three 
rival powers, vis., the Sungas of the north, the Andhras of the 
south, and the Bactrian Greeks or Scythian hordes of the 
north-west. 

From the given list of places you can form an idea of the 
wide extension of Buddhism in India. Buddhism was no longer 
a local movement of the central region in the north, but spread, 
far and wide, reaching as far as the western coast in Bombay, 
and reached, after crossing the Vindhyas and crossing the 
Goddvari, as far south as Pandya. One cannot expect such a 
s^ate of things as this before the reign of A^ka. In reality, 
one must ascribe this wider prO;pagation of the religion to the 
missionary organisation of the Buddhist emperor and the liberal 
state-support given by him to the movement. 

By this time you must have followed the trend of the tale 
of our railing far enough to be able to realise that its construc¬ 
tion JviflT' aU its ornamental designs was after all a most costly 
affair* The Buddhist Chronicles of Ceylon will tell you ttiat 
King Asoka had to call upon aH his subjects, including the 
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subordinate potentates, to raise money for the erection of 84,000 
Buddhist edifices, while the Buddhist legends of India go 
to show that, in spite of all voluntary or compulsory contri¬ 
butions, the king had to exhaust his imperial treasury for the 
purpose. Our railing itself bears an inscription recording the 
amount required for the simple purchase of Prince Jeta’s garden 
near Srdvasti, ultimately converted into a Buddhist monastery. 
It says that the Buddhist Banker Anathapindika had to pay to 
the owner of the park crores of coins in cash. We read in the 
Kathdvatthu, a Buddhist compilation of Asokan time, that a 
man who had ready money over 40 crores was eligible for the 
status of a Great Banker. Even leaving a fair margin .for 
exaggerations, the fact stands out that the construction of a 
Buddhist edifice such as the Barhut Stupa with its railing and 
gateways was not an easy affair, within the reach of one gene¬ 
ration, of one or two men, however rich. 

Now the question arises—by what method or methods the 
donations were collected. The Votive Labels afford instances 
where the Buddhist dayakas of Purika collectively offered a 
donation. It cannot be supposed that all of them happened to 
visit Barhut at the same time. There must be some local 
agent or some one sent from Barhut to raise subscriptions. The 
same holds true of another case where we find that the citizens 
of a town made a gift.^ In this latter case, one cannot suppose 
that all the donors were Buddhists. There is a third instance 
where we find two ladies of the same family and a gentleman, 
certainly related to them, made three gifts, consecutively 
recorded. All of them hailed from Pataliputra. From the 
manner of description it is clear that the ladies came to the 
place on pilgrimage under the escort of the man.^ The rows 
of recesses for lights at the base of the stiipa bear evidence of 

* KaruJiakata-niganiasa ddnam, 

“ Pdtaliputd Ndgasendya Kodtydniyd ddnttm. 

Pdtaliputd Kodiydniyd Sakatadevdyd ddnam. 

Pdtalipiitd Mahidasenasu ddnam. 
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an elaborate arrangement for illumination. We must, indeed, 
presume that fairs, festivals, illuminations and other religious 
demonstrations helped the monks to attract annually a large 
number of pilgrims and heighten the importance of the place. 

But is it not strange that the monks and nuns, who are 
supposed not to touch money, are included among the donors ? 
If they had no savings of their own, how could they make these 
contributions ? It is difficult to surmise anything positively on 
this point, though the traditions of the time make it clear that 
much controversy was then going on in Buddhist churches about 
the legality of handling and hoarding money by the members of 
the. Buddhist religious order. 

Our railing has evidence to show that by the 2 nd or ist 
century B.C., the history of Buddhism had far outgrown its two 
earlier stages, namely, that represented by the career of the 
Master, and that by the career of the Apostles. That is to say, 
it reached the third stage marked by development of the Churches. 
Not only that. It is in a position to say that the Sanghiramas 
of the different Buddhist churches, like the Christian monasteries 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, became centres of religious 
education and polite learning. So far as India is concerned, 
these educational institutions were liberally supported by the 
people, irrespective of castes and creeds. The erection of 
stupas, railings and gateways served only to create an 
artistic atmosphere. Please note the personnel of each Church 
or Sangh4rama. It consisted, as appears from the list of its 
donors, of monks, nuns and dayakas. Note that the dayakas 
are no mere updsakas and upasikas, that is, mere admirers and 
occasional supporters of the new movement. Mark that some 
of them have adopted or retained Buddhistic names, e.g.y 
Stupadasa, Bodhi, Bodhigupta, Buddharakshita, Dharmarak- 
shita, Dharmagupta, Sangharakshita, Sanghamitra, and the 
like. See that such prefixes as Bhadanta—Gentle Sir, Arya— 
Noble Master, and Bhadanta-Arya—Gentle and Noble Master, 
have been freely used to denote church-dignitaries. Observe 
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that the nuns are simply referred to as “ Bhikhunis ” or 
“ Bhichunis,” which is not the case in all of the labels else¬ 
where. It is for you to guess if they were not accorded an 
inferior position in the particular church connected with Barhut 
tradition. 

Some or most of the names of monks and nuns go to show 
that on being ordained they were given Buddhistic names 
replacing those given by their parents. This was in practice 
a departure from the older tradition where Buddha’s followers 
retained their quondam names, such as Rahula, Ananda, 
Sariputra and Vangesa. Though, in theory, it was a more 
logical carrying out of the Master's wish to organise an ideal 
order, ignoring the previous social names and ranks, bonds and 
ties, it was, at the same time, an adaptation to the old Brahma- 
nist conception of a second birth, having at its back a natural 
analogy from bird-life. Now the distinctive epithets have a 
peculiar message of their own. The fact that the laics are 
distinguished as dayakas is a clear evidence that they were 
kept outside the pale of the Buddhist Sangha, while according 
to Buddha’s own idea, a Bhikshu or a householder, who 
mastered certain stages of sanctification to be called Arya, was 
ipso facto a constituent of the Sangha, and not simply one 
formally ordained. Among the Bhikshus, there were some 
bearing the epithet Navakarmika, a church-functionary, whose 
business it was to supervise the construction of a new Buddhist 
edifice or monument. There were among the laity some 
employed as church-functionaries in a monastery, such as 
Bhattodesaka, whose business it was to distribute food. There 
were among the rhonks, the Bhanakas or Reciters who 
rehearsed, got by heart, and orally handed down the traditions 
of the Buddhists. The schools of such Bhdnakas as appears 
from Buddhaghosha’s account, arose soon after Buddha’s 
demise. The institution of these bodies of Reciters survived 
till the time of the construction of our railing, which means that 
the Buddhist texts were not till then committed to writing. 
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There were also among the monks, the Petakis who knew, the 
Pitaka by heart, as well as the Sautrllntikas, well versed in the 
Sutras. Even among the laity there were persons who bore the 
epithet Panchanaikdyika, the Master in the Five Nikdyas. 

The term Pitaka wherefrom Petaki was derived is sugges¬ 
tive of a double metaphor of a basket for carrying earth from 
head to head, that is, from teacher to teacher, and of a pit or 
box, where the whole thing is deposited or closed. The biolo¬ 
gical expression Nikdya, as applied to literature, denotes a 
distinct division or body having an independent identity. These 
epithets are a clear evidence of the fact that a Buddhist canon 
with its division into Pitakas and five Nikdyas was well-known 
in the 2nd or the 1st century B.C. Seeing that Nikaya is not 
used in this sense by any other Buddhist sect than Sthavira- 
v^da, one need not be surprised that the Barhut church 
belonged to this sect. How could it be that even the laics 
were repositaries of textual traditions ? The best explanation 
is that they were persons who reverted to household-life from 
the monasteries, retaining their knowledge of the texts, as well 
as their monastic names. 

The facts supplied by our railing are not adequate to 
give you an idea of the social condition of the Buddhist laity. 
It is difficult to say if there was at the time any Indian 
Buddhist community or caste, within which interdining and 
intermarriage were confined, though there were beginnings of 
such social processes, particularly where, the whole tribe or 
the whole population of a place professed the religion. 
Along with these social processes there was a national pro¬ 
cess of identification of men’s existence with a place. So and 
So—the Selapuraka,—the man of ^ailapura ; So and So-rthe 
TherAkutiya, the man of Sthavirakuta, and so forth. The personal 
names of the donors clearly show that Deva, Datta, Sena, 
Gupta, Mitra, Rakshita, and PAlita are not used yet as surnames. 
These ere parts of so many compounds. It is very curious 
tliAt Barhut set of names are now conspicuous by their 
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absence among the members of Brahmin caste. It is still more 
curious that in Bengal the Hindu castes where Deva, Rakshita, 
Pilita and the like are current as surnames have a much lower 
social status at the present day. Is it not a pity that even 
behind these names and surnames one gets the scent of sectarian 
narrowness! Stupaddsa is the single name where we trace the 
later Vaishnavite spirit. Most of the names, other than those 
connected with religion or religious personages and orders, are 
yet of astrological import, Revatimitra, Bharanideva, Pushya 
Sravand, and the like. Here Revati, Bharani, Pushya and the 
rest are names of important constellations of stars.’ 

B. M. Barua 




‘ R«ad at th® University College, Rangoon, Nov. 8, 1924. 
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The humdrum busy World goes on 
Regardless of the passing Soul, 

That oft amidst its bustling throng 
Had entered, yea, and taken part 
In joys of work, of play, of home; 

In many-wrinkled, careful thought 
In action strong exhilarating; 

With tender love, caresses sweet, 

Of loving wife and children dear. 

Yet now of all that motley crowd. 

Of friends, acquaintance and loved ones, 
All deep immersed in Life’s pursuit 
Who would accompany him there, 

Far out beyond earth’s paradise, 

In regions of uncharted depths 
Where knowledge fails to penetrate, 

And all is blank like skies above ? 

The Sati, fortified with Love. 


[ftB. 


E, H. Solomon 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE COURT OF SARDHANA 

Vary Uttk information can be obtained from contemporary 
writers about the private life of the famous Sardhana Princess 
Begam Samru. She could boast of no illustrious heritage and, 
as the wife of General Sombre, she had no position at tlie 
Court. Even at the height of her power when the Princess of 
Sardhana was known to all she preferred to live in her principa¬ 
lity and so in the narratives of the Court of Delhi we find no 
description of her person or followings although her name is 
occasionally mentioned. Most of our information is derived 
from the Military Memoirs of George Thomas^ who was her 
general for some time, and from occasional records left by the 
visitors to her Court after she came under the protection of 
the British. 

Begam Samru must have been a handsome woman. Geo. 
Thomas, in narrating the events of 1796, describes her personal 
appearance as follows: 

“ Begam Samru is about forty-five years of age, small 
in stature, but inclined to be plump. Her complexion 
is very fair, her eyes black, large and animated. Her 
dress perfectly Hindustani and of the most costly 
materials. She speaks the Persian and Hindustani 
languages with fluency, and in her conversation is 
engaging, sensible and spirited.” {Thomas^ p. S9«). 

Although she used to march in person with her battalions 
in most of their campaigns, Begam Samru in her earlier days 
strictly maintained Indian etiquette, and the Memoirs of Geo. 
Thomas give us an insight into her life at Sardhana: 

“It has been the constant and invariable usage of this 
lady, to exact from her subjects and servants the 
most rigid attention to the customs of Hindustan. 
She is never seen out of doors, or in her public 
darbar unveiled. Her officers and others, who have 
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business with her, present themselves opposite the 
place where she sits; the front of her apartments is 
furnished with chiques or Indian screens, these being 
let down from the roof; in this manner she gives 

audience, and transacts business of all kinds. She 

• 

frequently admits to her table the higher ranks of 
her European officers, but never admits the natives 
to come within the inclosure. On dinner being 
announced, twenty or thirty of her female attendants 
most of them Christians, repairing to tfie outer door, 
there receive the dishes and place them upon table, 
they wait on the company during the repast, which 
is always plentiful and well served.— {Phomas^ pp. 

58-59) 

But from the time she put herself under the protection 
of the British in 1803, she “by degrees ‘adopted the European 
modes of social intercourse, appearing in public on an elephant, 
in a carriage, and occasionally on horseback with her hat 
and veil, and dining at table with gentlemen. She often enter¬ 
tained Governors-General and Commanders-in-Chief, with all 
their retinues, and sat with them and their staff at table, and 
for some years past kept an open house for the society of 
Meerut; but in no situation did she lose sight of her dignity.” 
(Sleeman, ii. 288.) “At the dinner’ the Begam seemed in 
excellent humour, and bandied jokes and compliments * * 

through the medium of an interpreter.” (Mundy, i. 376.) As 
a matter of fact in her conversation she always managed to 
interest the audience. 

As for the Begam’s costume, she used to have her little 
person enveloped in a yellow Cashmere shawl of exquisite 
texture; under this shawl a handsome green silk cloak of 
European fashion, but embroidered, was generally spread. In 


‘ We learn, from the acoonnt left by Mrs. A. D. [A Deane], who visited the Court 
.of Sardhana between 1804 and 1814, that "aha adhered to the Mabomedan way of 
living M far as food was ooncemed, but no further.” (Cal. R«v., 1894, p, 324.) 
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her old days she substituted a turban for the veil invariably 
worn by the females of her country. This turban, generally of 
damson colour, became her well and bespoke a judicious taste. 
Her slippers were as bright and as small as those of Cinderella. 
Upon most occasions she was decorated with a prodigious 
quantity of jewels. Her stud of horses was one of the finest in 
Hindustan. Mrs. A. D. had the pleasure of a ride in the 
Begam’s Calcutta-built coach, a vehicle “ painted in bright 
yellow, with silver mouldings. The window frames of solid 
silver ; the lace and hangings of silver ribbon wove in a pattern, 
and very substantial, with silver bullion tassels. The wheels 
were dark blue, to match the lining. The postilions wore scarlet 
jackets and caps, almost covered with silver lace. " {Cal. Rev.., 
1894, p. 324). 

The Begam usually gave a grand fete during Christmas, 
which lasted for three days, and to which all the society of 
Meerut, Delhi, and the surrounding stations was invited. 
Bacon, who happened to be present on one of these occasions, 
writes ; 

“Tents are prepared in the palace-garden for the accom¬ 
modation of visitors, and every luxury which a profuse 
outlay can secure is provided for the company; the 
tables are sumptuously spread, the viands and the 
wines are alike excellent. Upon these grand occa¬ 
sions. the Begam usually honours the guests by 
presiding at the table; but she does not partake 
of any food in their presence. Not only are the 
numerous visitors entertained in this magnificent 
style, but the whole host of their followers and train 
are also feasted and f^ted, in a manner equally 
sumptuous in proportion to their condition.” (Bacon, 

*>• .v-s®-) 

During and after the dinner in the evening nautch-girls 
sang and danced for the amusement of the company. There 
used to be also a display of fireworks. 
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“ She was particularly affable to European ladies, and 
seldom permitted them to quit her presence without 
bestowing upon them some token of her generosity, 
according to the native custom, either a Cashmere 
shawl, or a piece of silk, or a jewel, to the value 
of 20 or 30 guineas.” {Ibid, ii. 46.) 

Becon writes with amazement: 

“When we recollect who the Begam originally was, the 
diabolical character of her husband, it is strange 
thus to find an enlightened British community, the 
victors of the soil, doing homage and seeking favour 
at her footstool, or even condescending to partake 
of her hospitality.” (ii. 52.) 

Although the Begam lavishly feasted and feted the visitors 
at her Court, she herself lived a very plain life and spent most 
of her time in looking after the State affairs. She was a 
resolute and untiring worker and managed all her affairs herself. 
Victor Jacquemont, who visited her Court in December, 1830, 
writes : “ She is, in fine, a sort of walking mummy, who still 

looks after all her affairs herself, listens to two or three secre¬ 
taries at once, and at the same time dictates to as many 
others.” (ii. 247.) She did her duty with the utmost deliberar 
tion, carefully weighing the pros and cons of every action, and 
being seldom carried away by any impulse of the moment. 
She had confidence in herself and a great regard for justice ; 
she usually displayed uncommon sagacity and masculine firm¬ 
ness, and her presence of mind was also remarkable. On 29th 
October, 1803, Lord Lake wrote to the Begam to come alone 
to his camp on some urgent matter which required her 
presence. The Begam getting into her palanquin hastened 
to the British camp, which was then situated at Pahesar, 
13 miles west of Bharatpur. “ Upon this occasion an incident 
occurred of a curious and characteristic description. She 
arrived at headquarters, it appears, just after dinner, and 
being carried in her palanquin at once to the reception tent. 
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his iordship came out to meet and receive her. As the 
adhesion of every petty chieftain was, in those days, of conse- 
qt^ce, Lord Lake was not a little pleased at the early demon¬ 
stration of the Begam’s loyalty; and being a little elevated by 
the wine which had just been drunk, he forgot the novel 
circumstance of its being a native female he was about to 
receive, instead of some well-bearded chief, so he gallantly 
advanced, and, to the utter dismay of her attendants, took her 
in his arms and kissed her. The mistake might have been 
awkward, but* the lady’s presence of mind put all right. Receiv¬ 
ing courteously the proffered "attention, she turned calmly 
round to her astonished attendants—‘It is,’ said she, ‘the 
salute of a padre (or priest) to his daughter.' The Begam 
professes Christianity, and thus the explanation was perfectly 
in character, though more experienced spectators might have 
smiled at the appearance of the jolly red-coated clergyman, 
exhibited in the person of his lordship.” (Skinner, i. 293-94; 
Pearse's Memoir of Lake^ pp. 252-53.) 

Sir W. H. Sleeman was informed by men capable of 
judging character, who had known her for more than fifty years, 
that “ though a woman and of small stature, her ni h (dignity, 
or power of commanding personal respect) w'as greater than 
that of almost any person they had ever seen.’’ (Sleeman, 
ii. 288.) It so happened that “ on her excursions to Delhi, 
during the latter part of her life, she did not pay the usual 
tribute of homage to the resident, of a visit, which, as the 
representative of the British Government he had a right to 
expect from all persons of inferior rank. ” {As. Journal^ 1834, 
Sep.-Dee., p. 148; Bacon, ii. 53-54 ) The vanity of the 
official was wounded, and he went to the length of reporting 
the matter to the authorities. In the same year a misunder¬ 
standing also arose between the Begam and the Emperor 
Akbar Shah [acc. 1806], the successor to Shah Alam II, on 
a point of etiquette. “ Akbar Shah, being pre-eminent by birth, 
the pure stock of the ancient Mughal dynasty, and being upon 
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his own ground in the city of Delhi, insisted upon receiving 
homage from all of an inferior degree who met him,” and the 
proud Begam although not one of his subjects was compelled 
“ to have her elephant kneel down to the Emperor when passing 
him. This her vanity would not brook, and having been more 
th^n once compelled against her will thus to do reverence to a 
higher prince, she had for several years refrained from visiting 
Delhi” (Bacon, ii. 53-54), which had once been her favourite 
residence, rather than put her self-respect in danger of further 
affront. 

The curtain has long been rung down and the actress has 
passed away from the scene of her activities into the abode of 
bliss. But the stage is still in evidence ; Sardhana is yet to be 
seen with the Begam’s palace and the splendid edifice erected 
by her as a place of worship. But she who at one time reigned 
supreme there—the friend of the poor and their never-failing 
fountain of hope and delight—is no more ; her dust has returned 
to dust, but her name endures for ever in her noble deeds. 


Brajendranath Banerji 
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THE GLOW-WORM 

Knowing the pain of this perpetual shade, 

Which deepens* with the onward-bearing years, 

I strive to build v'ithin a mist of tears 
The glories of my inmost self betrayed 
Upon the soundless dark. All undismayed, 

A soul enwTought with voiceless gloom appears, 
Rending the darkness with unceasing spears, 

Hurl'd on a vague, illusive palisade.. 

Beyond my barrier’d sins I may not send 

My soul. But is the Grace shut out from sight 
That the lost soul, centred within its light, 

A glow-worm spark, alone, may comprehend 

Its God-lent beauty in a God-sent Night?. 

Who knows where Light begins, where shadows end ? 

Sankara Krishna Chettur 
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THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IN MARWAR 

(1532 TO 1619 A. D.)’ 

No detailed study of the Rajpijt System of Government 
has yet been attempted. The materials for it are no doubt 
scanty, the State records are in Marwar available only from the 
reign of Maharaja Abhey Singh well in the eighteenth century. 
By that time, the system of government had undergone many 
modifications and was more and more approximating to the 
Mugbal standard. The chronicles, Persian and Marwari, do 
not usually concern themselves with matters of administration; 
it is only by chance that they happen to make some statement 
which may throw light on the administrative activities. It is 
yet possible that a careful examination of the Sanads, Farmans 
or letters which may have survived in private hands may throw 
some light on the question. But the work requires a great deal 
of labour and till that is done, we have to be content with a few 
details only. In the period under review, administrative 
machinery in Marwar underwent many revisions. When Maldev 
became Rao in 1532, the only machinery of the state was that 
of a large Jagirdar. The state like its contemporaries in the 
east and west did not undertake any works of public utility, nor 
did it interfere much with the lives of its citizens. It let them 
alone and came into motion only for the purpose of either war, 
or sometimes of police or also of squeezing taxes in the form of 
octroi. When he conquered the neighbouring districts, Maldev 
seems to have reproduced the old system on a larger scale with 
this difference that his contact with Muslim neighbours at this 
time made him establish a Persian Secretariate. His policy was to 
dispossess the former ruler and to send his own representatives. 
The Jagirdar who submitted peacefully may have been allowed 
the possession of his district with the stipulation that he was 

1 The period chosen represents that stage of the evolntion of Marwar state when 
was transformed from a mere Jagir into a great principality. 
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to attend Maldev when summoned. But the rulers of the 
districts that had to be conquered by stubborn fighting were 
altogether dispossessed—in some cases as in Merta and 
Pohkarn all vestige of old rulers was swept away by demolishing 
the old forts and building new ones. The machinery for holding 
these newly conquered ’districts was simple. A Fojdar or 
Sikdar was sent who was the commander of the fort as well as 
the civil officer of the districts. 

The next revision of administrative machinery came when 
the Mughals conquered and occupied Jodhpur. Here we must 
make a distinction between incorporated and unincorp(jt-ated 
districts. Incorporated districts, most of them Maldev’s 
conquests from his Muhammadan neighbours in Nagor, Jalor 
and Didwana, were governed just like* other Mughal districts. 
Then there were other districts that had been under the Rathors 
for good many centuries. These were left to their old customs 
and the presence of a Rajput in the person of Rai Singh as a 
governor at Jodhpur means that Akbar did not want the system 
to be much disturbed. Of course Persian may now have been 
used to a larger extent and Maldev’s Persian secretariate expan¬ 
ded. The Mughals, however, without actually disturbing the 
old machinery may have engendered the habit of looking at it 
from a new point of view and thus a change in ideas may have 
taken place. 

This was followed by the restoration of Udey Singh, This 
restoration, however, did not mean that the old order was to 
reign unchallenged. Udey Singh had himself been a Mughal 
Jagirdar in Gwalior before he became the Raja of Jodhpur. 
Whatever he may have thought of his position as a Jagirdar, 
it is certain that he must have carried his ideas of it to Jodhpur 
and used them as a help in interpreting the position of Rajput 
Jagirdars. The tradition asserts that he began the custom of 
realising Pesh Kash from the Jagirdars ^—they had to present 


* Bistorj of Jsi^rdari, i>. 4. 
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a Nazar when they first got the grant. Sur Singh’s accession 
in 1595 completed the process. By that time not only the 
Mughal system of Mansabdars was well established but different 
Rajput chiefs also had had a good deal of experience in it. The 
machinery was again revised. The Rathor Raja attempted to 
be to his Jagirdars what emperor was to him. Necessarily a 
stricter definition of rights and duties from both the sides 
followed. Hitherto grants of land had only specified the place 
granted. What was given away was a Jagir and not a revenue. 
But the Mughal idea ran counter to it. What the emperor 
granted to the Mansabdar was an assignment of revenue and 
not the Jagir itself. The same change was introduced here. 
The grants now come to specify not only the place given away, 
but also the revenue th 5 t went with it. This made the taking 
of the next step easier and soon after it was ordained that an 
heir when he came into possession should pay Zabti. This 
meant that until the heir paid the stipulated sum, he did not get 
his Jagir renewed. Sometimes the state officials were sent to 
administer it for some time, usually a year, and pay the proceeds 
to the treasury. The idea was that on the death of the last 
occupant it reverted to the Raja as the supreme landlord and it 
was his to give it on any conditions. Practically it meant the 
payment of a certain sum. Thus the Raja was exalted at the 
cost of the Jagirdar. This was made apparent in the fact that 
the old intimacy between a Raja and his chiefs, an intimacy 
that was due to the old idea of their being his companion in 
arms, disappeared and more formal relations were substituted 
for it. This transformation was made easy by the familiarity 
with the Mughal system.* 

But these modifications apart, the position of Jagirdars 
in the Rajput state remained essentially that of clansmen. That 
was the one mark which distinguished them from the Mughal 
grandees on the one hand and the mediaeval baron on the other. 


i Muwar (MS.); Sar Singb, p, SS,>m aboTt. 
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There were three kinds of Jagirdars. The first and the very 
limited class got Jagirs from their being near relatives of the 
reigning Raja. Another class got it as their due for fighting 
the battles of their chief, Mund Katai—as it is still called. The 
third class was that of Inamdars who received Jagirs as a mark 
of the Raja’s favour. Besides these there were Bhumias whose 
title to the land in their possession was as old as that of the 
Rajas. The secretariate establishment was usually paid by 
grants of land and as some of the offices became hereditary, 
the land in possession became a family Jagir. We know that 
when Maldev established the Persian secretariate, the man who 
was put in charge of the work was paid by a grant of land and 
the family continued in possession till quite recent times.’ 

In the reorganisation of the state *that Sur Singh undertook 
the grades of the Jagirdars were also fixed being indicated 
by the form in which the Raja returned their salutations 
and the place they occupied in the open Durbar.® The Pradhan, 
or the Premier chief had the hereditary claim to lead the van 
and since Maldev’s time it remained in the hands of the Jetavat 
branch of the Rathors. The premier or the prime minister was 
a separate functionary and had the charge of the civil adminis¬ 
tration. Usually he was paid by the grant of a Jagir but there 
is at least one instance in which Sur Singh appointed his prime 
minister on Rs. 7,000 a month.” Mughal subordination neces¬ 
sitated another office that of Tan Diwan or personal assistant. 
This was the officer who had the command of the Raja’s contin¬ 
gent when he was serving out, and he also served as his adviser 
there in the field. 

Internal administration was not complex. The villager 
was not much disturbed by the central government except when 
he had to provide free quarters or free board to any of the 

‘ ..Administration Report of Mawar for 1883 and 1884, Part III, p 772. 

' The regulations are yet in force theoretically, fiat an open Durbar being now rare, 
they hare lost their importanoe.' See History of Jagirdars, pp. 6*17. 

* Joahi Der Dutt Nenai (Jodhpur), p, 152. 
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Raja’s functionaries who might happen to come to his village. 
He settled his disputes in the Panchayats. Civil law in the 
case of inheritance and the like was derived from the codes of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya/ while other disputes were settled 
according to custom. Of criminal jurisdiction, just as in the 
mediaeval state in the thirteenth century, there was not much. 
The state had not yet come into being and such offences were 
counted mostly as personal offences. It fell upon the family or 
the particular branch of the clan to avenge its offences against 
its members. The case of Bhati Gobind Dass is one in point. 
Theft and robbery were the two forms of crimes most common. 
The proximity of the Bhils made robbery significant. Justice 
was rough and ready as befitted those times. The Raja was 
also the judge. Not much taxation was resorted to as the Raja 
had his own demesne lands. There was the income from 
transit dues and some customary offerings made up the whole 
taxation. 

In theory succession was by primogeniture. But it had not 
yet been exalted into a divine right. The state was personal 
to the reigning Raja, he could alter .succession." The cases 
of Chander Sen and then of Sur Singh can be cited in proof 
of this assertion.* In one case, the third son and in the other, 
the sixth son succeeded. Yet the very fact that in the former 
case the two dispossessed brothers actually fought for their 
rights and in the other throughout their lives they kept up the 
memory of their wrong, goes to prove that the eldest son had a 
presumptive title to succeed. The death of the reigning Raja 
was followed, as now, by an inter-regnum of twelve days, 
during which his successor remained engaged in performing 

‘ Pt. Gauri Shankar Ojha’s note to the Hindi Translation of Tod’s Uajasthan, Part II, 
p. 169. 

* We should also add, generalising from the experience of the inter.regnum, that the 
chiefs could, in oases of emergency, ignore the claims ^f the eldest son and appoint a 
youogfv X’o to sacceed. 

* We sbonld also add the case of the succession of Kala; son of Bam Singh of Shirana. 
Be vaf.BOt the eldest son. See above. 
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the last rites of hts predecessor. On the thirteenth day, in the 
usual fashion, the new Raja was acknowledged by the elders of 
the clan and the coronation Tika given to him by the chief of 
Bagri who had earned this privilege in the reign of Rao Ganga. 
In the reign of the last two Rajas imperial investiture also 
became necessary in order to establish the Raja's title against 
any imperial favourite. The imperial connection came in two 
ways. First of all a robe of bereavement was sent to the heir- 
presumptive ; this being followed by the regular investiture robe 
and the Farman. 


This brings us to the question of the relation of the Rajas 
to the emperor. Every kind of evidence that is available goes 
to show that the Rajas were reduced to the position of mere 
hereditary jagirdars. And hereditary title did not extend to all 
the Jagirs of a Raja. Raja Udey Singh held some districts in 
the Punjab; these never formed a part of his successor’s 
holdings. Raja Sur Singh held some districts in Gujrat and 
in the Deccan and his charge in Rajputana proper too was large. 
Yet when Gaj Singh succeeded him, not only were the Gujrat 
and the Deccan districts not given to him, he did not get all the 
districts that his father held in Rajputana. The fact was that 
Akbar’s policy was to dispossess rulers of their old hereditary 
possessions and then to give them Jagirs elsewhere. Now when 
he departed in the case of some Rajput Rajas from this prin¬ 
ciple, the departure was as small as possible. Their old heredi¬ 
tary possessions were of course left lo them as hereditary, while 
any new additions at once relapsed to the emperor at the death 
of the first assignee. In the case of Jodhpur the matters were 
complicated by two considerations. When Akbar came into 
collision with Jodhpur in 1556, Maldev had aggrandised himself at 
the expense of most of his neighbours. This made it difficult to 
decide what hereditary dominions Rathors of Jodhpur had. 
Again Jodhpur was really conquered bit by bit and the Restora¬ 
tion did not take place soon after the conquest. When Akbar 
restored Jodhpur to Rathors in the person of Udey Singh, 
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eighteen years had elapsed since its conquest. This made it 
easy for him to decide what to give and what to keep back, while 
the earlier civil war complicated the matters by leaving three 
distinct branches of descendants of Maldev. Thus it happened 
that Akbar had a freer hand in Jodhpur. 

The position of the Rajas of Jodhpur as Mughal grandees 
is again brought home to us when we remember that every bit 
of territory that was given to them came in the shape of.higher 
rungs in the official ladder. If Sur Singh became a grandee of 
five thousand, he must have an increase of his Jagirs. And every 
increase almost always came in the shape of a rise in the official 
grade. Similarly of decreases. If Gaj Singh got less at his 
succession than his father had held it was because he got the 
grade of 3,500 rather than that of 5,000. 

Another proof is provided by the constant employment of 
these princes in the imperial service. There was no better 
method of reminding them constantly that they were imperial 
grandees rather than subordinate princes. And by making their 
imperial charges relative to their position the emperor gained a 
not too unwelcome service. These campaigns satisfied the Raj¬ 
put’s natural love of ambition ; so far so good. There was, how¬ 
ever, a constant exile from home which made them eager to 
return to their native land. Any how there was no difference 
between an ordinary official grandee and a hereditary Raja in 
their respective ranks. The Rajas had to serve the emperor 
with the usual contingent of horse and foot. 

So far we have considered the position of the Raja in his 
external aspect only—-we have considered him as a Mughal 
grandee alone. But he was a Raja too, hereditary governor of 
certain districts. This made him maintain a representative of 
his at the imperial court. This Vakalit was an office of great 
dignity, we have one of the premiers of Sur Singh being sent as 
a Vakil to the imperial court.^ He was in charge of the Raja’s 

* Tbifl WM Joshi Oer Datt who in 1619 went to the imperial court as the repreaentir 
tire of Nensi (Jodhpur), p. 162, 
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interests at the imperial court generally. Besides this, the Raja 
had to keep another representative of his at the court of the 
provincial governor.* This Subadar was generally in charge of 
the imperial districts proper as well as the “ State ” territories. 
He could ask the Raja for his usual contingent if he needed it 
for work in the province itself. Many imperial orders were 
transmitted to the Rajas through him.^ He exercised some 
power of supervision over the administration in the State.* 
His interference here was of course much less than in the terri¬ 
tories directly under his own Fojdars, but it was none the less 
real though restricted by the fact that he could not see to the 
execution of his policy. Difficulties rose of course when 
grandee of a lesser rank was the governor. 

The imperial power of interference was large. It was, 
however, not institutional but personal. Theoretically, imperial 
ordinances were co-extensive in their operation with the empire. 
There could be otherwise no point in issuing such an ordinance 
as about forced Sati. It was enforced against a Raja * too. 
Aurangzeb’s later attempt to levy Jaziya from the Rajput states 
as well was a practical application of the same theory. Raja Rai 
Singh’s protest against it assumes the applicability of imperial 
orders to Rajput states.^ Practically, however, it must have 
been impossible to govern Rajput states in that way. Conse¬ 
quently much latitude must have been allowed to the Rajas. It 
seems safe to assume that normally there was not much 
interference but that the emperor could, when he liked and 
when he was able to enforce his orders, interfere. 

The largest instance of imperial interference comes in the 


* A letter of Hadi Eani (wife of Maharaja Jaawant Singh) to her Vakil at Ajnere 
is in possession of Munsfai Deri Prasad. 

* Vii* Vinod (pp. 779 and 891) quotes some anoh correspondence. 

* The letter referred to aboye answers certain allegations against the administra¬ 
tion of Mar war. We have also a letter of Hosain Quli Khan to Raja Udey Singh asking 
him to restore certain rights of a Jodhpur Qazi. 

* Akbar Kama in Elliot, VI, p. 69. Names given therein are wrong. 

‘ Todd's Annals, Vol. I, p 368 note. 
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case of succession. The necessity of an imperial sanction in 
the shape of the robe of investiture and the royal Farman 
conferring the Mansab provided the occasion for exercising it. 
In the case of Marwar we are not certain but that the imperial 
discretion may have been used in the case of Raja Sur Singh. 
Here, however, the interference w^as not great as Sur Singh was 
also recognised by Raja Udey Singh as his heir. We have, 
however, other instances ’ in which this discretion was used to 
override the decision of Rajas themselves. It seems certain 
that this power of deciding as to who should succeed resided 
ultimately in the emperor though its exercise may have been 
limited by the practical exigencies of the case. But we have 
no means of judging how the dispossessed looked upon this 
exercise of his powers and what view others took of it. The 
•emperors, however, maintained that it belonged to them; ® 
whether as wielders of a large army which could enforce the 
decision, or as a matter of course, the right came by virtue of 
the emperor’s position as a sovereign lord is not certain. 

We thus see that the Rajput states though internally free 
to a large extent came in contact with the imperial power at 
various points. Marwar lost its position of an independent 
state that it had gained under Maldev. But it never fell into 
the insignificance which had generally characterised the reigns 
of his predecessors. As a subordinate principality, with its 
rulers as virtual servants of the emperor, it gained much power ; 
but that was simply the reflection of the imperial grandeur. 

Sri Ram Sharma 


' Other instanoes are— 

(i) Hat Sur Singh, eon of Raja Rai Singh of Bikaneer, was not. allowed to succeed his 
father by Jahangir. 

(it) Bar Singh, grandson of Man Singh, was not allowed to succeed his grandfather, 
Succession was altered in the interests of one of his ancles. He was, however, compensated 
for this loss by the grant of Jagir in Bundelkhand. 

® Masar-nl-Umra, Vol. II, p. 164. 

There is a question from the Memoirs of Jahangir in which he is made .to assert his 

power. 
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THE BUDDHIST ANALOGUE OF A BENGALI STORY 

(A Supplement') 

Mr. Kalipada Mitra’s reference on pp. 480 ff. of the 
Calcutta Review for December, 1924, to the story of Chandra- 
hamsa, or Candrahasa, in Kasirama’s Mahabharata, with its 
Buddhist analogue, is a welcome contribution to the study of 
folklore ; but we are not, I think, justified in looking upon it as 
belonging peculiarly to Bengal. The theme of the so-called 
“ Letter of Death ” is widely spread over Europe and Asia. A 
summary of most of the versions, from the time of Homer down 
to the present day, written by the late Dr. Crooke, will be found 
on pp. xliv of “ Hatim’s Tales,” collected by Sir Aurel Stein 
and edited by me in the Indian Texts Series. At least three 
of the tales in the Kathasaritsagara are based on this theme ‘ 
and in the Kathako§ap the story of Candrahasa is given in all 
detail, except that, in this Jain recension, the hero’s name is 
changed to Damanaka. In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. X 
(1881), pp. 190-1, Tawney has given a number of European 
parallels to this version. 

In the Bhakta-mala of Nabha-dasa {chappai j) Candra¬ 
hasa is specially mentioned as one of the forty-two saints 
beloved of BhagavSn, and the commentator Priya-dasa here 
gives the whole story at length. A translation from my pen 
will be found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1910, pp. 292 ff. I have there mentioned that the story is to be 
found in Wheeler’s History of India^ Vol. I, p. 525, and that the 
India Office contains two anonymous versions of the legend, 
one called “ Chandrahasa, an ancient Indian Monarch,” 
Madras, 1881 ; and the other “ Chandrahasa, or the Lord of the 
Fair Forger,” Mangalore, 1882. 

George A. Grierson 


* See Mr. Tawuey’e trauislation, Vol. I, pp. 27, 162 and 883. 

• Tawney’i translation, p. 172. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PERSIAN TETRASTICH 

My mother who died many years ago at the age of over 
ninety quoted to me a beautiful Persian tetrastich which, she 
said, had been addressed by the Calcutta Pundits to Sir 
William Jones, it was : 

“ On Parents’ knees a naked new-born child 
Weeping thou satst, 

When all around thee smiled 

So live that sinking to thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile 
While all around thee weep.” 

Sir William published it in volume two of the Asiatic 
Misctfllany and remarked that it was almost word for word a 
translation of the Persian. He also gave the original Persian. 

Some have supposed that the original was also by him. 
But against this we have his remark that the Persian was “a 
beautiful tfetrastich.” It is hardly possible that he would have 
said this if the Persian was also his own. But so far I have not 
been able to find the Persian. Possibly it occurs in a Persian 
Devan called the Bostun-i-Khazel but this Devan is not in the 
British Museum. 

H. Beveridge 

P. S.—^There is a similar doubt about the original of Parnell’s 
Hermit. See Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, II, 
p. 249, where we have the remark that the apologue is 
“apparently of oriental origin.” But this idea seems negatived 
by a statement of Lord Teignmouth in his Life of Jones. See 
Vol. II, pp. 168-169, where his Lordship says—»•“ I explained to 
Seraj-ul-Haq (evidently a Maulvi) the gist of Parnell’s poem 
and he put it into Persian.*’ According to my note, Lord 
Teignmouth ’S exact words are—“ He, that is, Seraj-ul-Haq, 
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composed a Persian poem on the same subject. As it has been 
frequently transcribed, it might, perhaps, without this explana¬ 
tion at some future time, be considered the original of Parnell’s 
poem.” See Jones’s Works, London, 1807, Vol. II, and also 
Jones’s Letters to Dr. Russell of Aleppo, September, 1785, and, 
to Chapman. I am unable to explain fully what took place, 
but it seems that Jones heard that Seraj-ul-Haq’s version had 
been frequently transcribed, and that Jones asked for a copy. 

H. B. 


SHE IS GONE ’ 

She is gone! 

My children, she is gone. 

No eye can see, no ear can hear, 

Nor heart conceive her peace in God. 
Sweet hope alone can raise us there. 
The image of that peace descends 
On air she breathed, on earth she trod. 
May we feel in heart and life 
A new-born bond of love with God! 


Mohinimohan Chatterji 
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THE SHIPWRECK OF LIFE 

Ere the ship of thy life went down, 

And thou shook’st in the on-rushing tide. 

Did a thought of the fast-closing heart 
Flit out o’er the waters wide ? 

Ere the ship of thy life went down, 

And thou heard’st the swift pace of thy doom, 

Did a glance of the fast-closing eye 

Ihrill right through the nerves of the gloom ? 

When the ship of thy life went down, 

It was dark—it was dark like a night. 

When the smile of the stars is quenched 
By the tread of the stormy blight. 

When the ship of thy life went down. 

The shriek that arose from the soul 
Was hushed in the bosom of the deep, 

And rocked from pole to pole. 


NALINIMOHA N OhATTEEJEJ fi 
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FATIGUE AND ITS PREVENTION 

' To the brain worker the problem of the prevention of 
fatigue is, or should be, of absorbing interest. The recent 
discoveries on the subject, however, promise to benefit as much 
not only the man who uses his mind, but also the man who uses 
his muscles, to earn his daily bread. 

The problem has both a physical and a spiritual and mental 
side. In both these spheres considerable progress has been 
made. The advance on the spiritual and mental side has not 
been so pronounced as on the physical, but the progress 
achieved has, nevertheless, been substantial. Both Coue and 
Professor Baudoin have made noteworthy contributions to the 
subject. On the other hand, the discoveries on the physical 
plane, if the reports on the subject are to be relied upon, are 
little short of remarkable. A brief review of some of them may 
prove of interest. » 

Most important of all is the announcement by Sir Robert 
Armstrong Jones of the discovery of a vaccine to enable people 
to go through all forms of exertion without fatigue. This 
vaccine, it is said, is being tested in the laboratories, and will 
soon be available for use by the man in the street. 

Another very important statement is to the effect that 
common or ordinary salt has been found to be of great 
efficacy in the prevention of fatigue in certain cases. 
Professor K. Neville Moss, speaking to members of the Insti¬ 
tution of Mining Engineers at Burlington House is reported to 
have said that by persuading miners to drink a solution of salt, 
20 per cent, can be added to the efficiency of those working in 
heated atmospheres. Miners working in hot, dry places drink 
large quantities of water and perspire freely. This often causes 
cramp and fatigue. In such]cases a solution of salt in water 
given to bsilance the loss of the salt has often remarkable 
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results. In one instance a miner of poor physique, who drank 
eight pints of water during the shift, by taking salt each day 
for three months showed, during this time, no signs of cramp or 
fatigue. His appetite improved and he felt quite fresh after 
work, whereas formally, owing to excessive fatigue, he Was 
obliged to stop work at 12-30 p.m. His life at home also 
underwent a great change. From being lazy and sleepy he 
became alert and full of energy. 

Our factory and mine managers might do worse than make 
a note of these experiences. The best solution to use in such 
cases, it is said, is one which contains 60 per cent, of sodium 
chloride and 40 per cent, of potassium chloride. 

Dean Inge, that remarkable figure among contemporary 
English Churchmen, has made a very interesting statement on 
the subject of fatigue, which I quote in full : — 

“ How many persons in England know that a dose of seven 
grammes of acid Sodium Phosphate increases a man’s capacity 
for prolonged muscular effort by about 20 per cent, and probably 
aids in prolonged .mental work ? A group of coal miners in 
Germany took it for nine months on end with very great effect 
on their output. The Germany ’gave it to their shock-troops in 
the war; and it may become a normal beverage, as it is said, to 
be followed by no reaction.” 

The most recent announcement comes from Paris. Accord¬ 
ing to Le Temps, as quoted in the Literary Digest, two 
Frenchmen, Messrs. Livet and Roger, have discovered certain 
drugs which not only retard the process of fatigue, but give 
new energy to the body. These substances, it is said, belong 
to the family of the “polymethlic cyclanols,” and are applied 
in subcolloidal solution as ointments to the skin. 

These measures, however remarkable, appear to be only 
expedients for temporarily increasing the supply of energy 
available in the human system, and do not teach us to employ 
tlta natural forces, both physical and mental, which are inherent 
in us In a manner which would enable u$ to stave off fatigue. 
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Yet it would be interesting to know the experiences of those 
who have experimented on these lines. 

The series of experiments carried out by Professor Mosso 
of Turin, and the conclusions-arrived at by him, though not of 
a very recent date, are still of the utmost value. In addition 
to furnishing important 'data for further investigations they help 
us to understand the present position in the matter. The two 
main conclusions arrived at by him may be summarised as 
follows : 

(1) that fatigue is caused by poisons produced by effort, 

or work, and 

(2) that “ work done by a muscle already fatigued acts 

on that muscle in a more harmful manner than a 
heavier task performed under normal conditions." 

The conclusion that fatigue is due to poisons caused by 
effort, or work, would seem to mean that if we work we cannot 
hope to escape the inevitable consequence, namely, fatigue. 
But this is not always so. In this dilemma a knowledge of 
physiology comes* to the rescue and furnishe§ at least a partial 
means of escape. From the following extract from Charles 
Richet’s “ Physiologic des muscles des nerfs " it will be ob¬ 
served that there are conditions under which work performed by 
the body does not cause any fatigue whatever : 

“ In reflex contractures there is no perceptible fatigue. In 
hysterical patients such contractures may last for an indefinite 
period without the patient being aware of any feeling of 
fatigue." 

The conclusion has, therefore, been arrived at that the 
cause of fatigue is voluntary or conscious effort, and that if 
effort is unconscious or involuntary there will be no fatigue. 
The fact is of outstanding importance, as it shows how we 
may avoid, or at least minimise, fatigue. It follows therefore 
that the less conscious effort we use in work, the less will be the 
fatigue. This is not an “ invitation to laziness," as someone 
has said, but a statement of one of nature’s own laws. 

7 
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It has also been observed that one imniediate effect of 
conscious effort is tension both of body and mind, and further 
observation has proved that whatever produces tens^ion of 
mind and body produces also fatigue. 

These facts explain why it is that work done while 'the 
body and mind are in a state of relaxation, which is the opposite 
of. a state of tension, results in little or no fatigue, as Professor 
Baudoin points out in his book “ Suggestion and Auto-sugges¬ 
tion.” They also afford grounds for further deductions and 
speculations, but space forbids entering into these. 

As regards the second main conclusion arrived at by Pro¬ 
fessor Mosso the following extracts from his classic work on 
” Fatigue ” will prove illuminating and helpful:— 

'* When the body is fatigued even a small amount of work 

produces disastrous effects”.“The workman who persists 

ip hi$ task when he is already fatigued not only produces less 
effective work, but receives greater injury to his organism.' 

“ The intervals of repose between one effort and another 
should be longer when one is tired.” 

From the above statements it appears that it is advisable, if 
we would maintain our energy to the end, to take short spells 
of rest while at work. 

That the attitude of the fnind is an important factor in 
the prevention of fatigue is an admitted fact, and demonstrably 
true. Our own experience confirms this. With that acumen 
and sipiplicity which characterise his utterances Monsieur Coue 
says that if, in accomplishing a task, we would escape fatigue, 
we must think that it is easy. The reason for this is npt far 
to seek. If we think a thing easy we put forth littjle or no 
effort to do it; and, as it has been pointed out, it is conscious 
efort that produces fatigue. 

The question then arises, what are the states of mind 
which ^your the retention of energy, and which diss^pa*^® 
esL^y and produce fatigue. From what has been said it wib 
be evident that states of min,d that cau^e us to. use effort, or 
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produce tension, namely, states such as anger, anxiety or worry,, 
hurry, want of faith and confidence in ourselves, will eventually 
produce fatigue; while the opposite states of mind, such as 
peace, faith, confidence, leisureliness (as opposed to hurry, 
not slowness) which help 'to relax the mind, will help to conserve 
energy and prevent fatigue. 

Apart from the question of the ppevention of fatigue is 
the question of the increase and control of energy. To achieve 
these ends, right thought, right diet, and right physical 
exercises are essential. No one, for instance, who has not 
experienced it, can realise the increase of energy which 
follows from a purification, even in part, of the blood stream. 
Those interested in the subject and desiring further information 
are referred to Mr. Eustace Miles’ thought-inspiring book 
“ Economy of Energy ”, which will well repay a careful perusal 
and study. 

C. A. Shavier 
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LIFE’S DREAM 

Ah ! all thro’ life I dream a dream ; 

I feel on hill-top placed— 

Blasted, barren, befogged that hill,. 

Girt by chasms, death-enfaced. 

Cold snakes upcreep along my back. 
Foul worms slither on my face, 

An unburnt corpse clasps me round 
In stinking, wet embrace. 

My feet, betied with stony weight, 

My hands benumbed, hate-bound— 
All—all are dead but feeling lives 
A life, unknown, unfound. 

I try to dream 'tis but a dream, 

To wake from misery, 

I scream—’tis real, not a dream— 

In dream I feel, dream-free. 

But what avail my thought and strife ? 
I swear it is not dream but life. 


Our sages say my life is dream— 

So loathsome and so dark. 

They bid me wake and find my God, 

Of Him I but a spark. 

O blessed they, their words live true, 

May they wing unto my soul 
And wake me from this dream, called life 
To life, not part but whole ! 


Mohinimohan Chatterx* 
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PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE 

m 

{Freedom from arrest and its application to the Legislatures 

• of India) 

The arrest of Mr. Anil Baran Ray and Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra, two members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, under Regulation III of 1818 and their detention in 
jail even on fbe occasion of the meeting of the Legislative 
Council on the 7th January last, raises several very important 
constitutional issues. In England, as well as in the British 
Dominions, such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, the members of the Legislatures enjoy what are known 
as the “ Privileges of Parliament.” These Privileges include, 
among others, right of freedom of speech and debate in the 
legislative chambers, freedom from arrest or molestation of 
members of the Houses, the right of expulsion possessed by 
the Houses to discipline and punish their own members, and 
lastly, the right to arrest and commit to prison disrespectful 
outsiders. Of these the two privileges of freedom of speech and 
freedom from arrest are of great practical importance and 
confer rights, not only against the crown, but against the 
public. The history of the origin and development of Parlia¬ 
mentary Privileges in England is very interesting and at the 
same time is of immense constitutional importance. The pri-* 
vileges of the House of Commons are now claimed at the 
commencement of every Parliament by the Speaker on behalf 
of the House of Commons as their “ ancient and undoubted 
rights.”^ But English kings did not all at once recognise these 
claims of the House of Commons. Some of them, notably, 
James I, on th*e other hand held that their “privileges were 
derived from the grace and permission of their ancestors and 
of them, for most of them grow from precedents, which show 
rather a toleration than inheritance.” The reply of the House 
of Commons was clear and emphatic. They drew up the great 
** Protestation ” of the 18th December, 1621. This was no 
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petition to the king, but an unqualified declaration : “ That 

the liberties, franchises, privileges and jurisdictions of Parlia-- 
ment are the ancient and undoubted birthright and inheri¬ 
tance of the subjects of England.” Sending for the journals 
of the Commons James no doubt, in the presence of his 
Cabinet tore out the obnoxious Protestation with his own hand, 
fiut it was impossible to prevent the storm by smashing the 
barometer ; the great Protestation remained engraved on the 
heart of the nation. Since then partly as the result of various 
A.cts of Parliament passed from time to time, and partly as 
the result of the Glorious Revolution of 1688, Parliamentary 
Privileges in England have secured a definite statutory recog¬ 
nition and they can no longer be invaded either by the 
inconsiderate public or by the unsympathetic and unimagina¬ 
tive exective without an open and even glaring violation of 
recognised statute laws. 

Again, by virtue of diverse statutes, imperial as well as 
local, Colonial Legislatures have taken powers that are pretty 
much the same as those of the Imperial House of Commons. 
Such legislation is not only possible under the general legisla¬ 
tive power of the Colonies, but is often expressly conferred 
in the Constitution Acts, where it • is normally given as a 
power to confer by legislation on the two Houses of the Parlia- 
ment, and on the members oi those Houses, powers equal 
to or less than those of the Lower House of the Imperial- 
Parliament : this is the case, for example, in the constitution 
of Victoria, of Western Australia, of South Australia and 
of Natal. In the case of the Commonwealth of Australia the 
pifiyileges of Parliament are to be such as are appointed by 
Patfiamentby legislation; until then they are to be tho^e which 
enjoyed by the Imperial House of Commons from time to 
tfime. Thus the House of Commons privileges are to be the mi- 
ntmum which the Commonwealth has; and it may increase these 
pifvileges by ordinary legislation. In the Oape of Good Hope 
NbWfdundland the Constitution Acts contained no hint 
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as to privileges at all, and the privileges of the Houses there 
rest on ordinary legislation. In the case of the Union of 
South Africa the privileges of the Parliament of the Union 
have been defined by an Imperial Act of 1911, which has 
imposed on the future Acts of the Union Parliament the 
constitutional obligation that the privileges exetcised must 
not exceed those of the House of Commons from time to time. 
In the Transvaal and Orange Hiver Colony the constitutions 
allowed each House to take by legislation the privileges of the 
House of Commons from time to time, or any less privileges, 
and this privilege was availed of -by the Transvaal by the 
Parliamentary Privileges Act, 1907. When legislation has 
been passed there is no doubt of its effect, provided of course 
it does not infringe the constitution. In Canada, the Dominion 
Parliament was given by Section 18 of the British North 
America Act of 1867 such privileges as might be appointed 
by law, but so as- that such privileges should never exceed 
those enjoyed by the House of Commons in England at the 
date of passing of the British North America Act. This Act 
was subsequently amended and the Imperial Parliament in 1875 
altered the provisions of Section 18 of the British North 
America Act by making the limitation on the power of the 
Dominion Parliament merely that of not passing any Act 
which gave privileges greater than those enjoyed by the 
House of Lommons in England, not in 1867 but at the date of 
the passing of the Act of the Dominion Parliament, defining 
the privileges thus taken. In the case of the provinces the 
Legislatures of Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Burnswick, Prince Edward Island, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan have at various periods passed Acts conferr¬ 
ing on these bodies |the privileges enjoyed by the Canadian 
House of Commons. The validity of such legislations has 
been finally recognised by the Judicial Committee of the 
British Privy Council in the celebrated case of Fielding p, 
Ihopaas in 1896, 
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The privileges enjoyed by the Colonial Parliaments may 

be now summarised. The Assemblies may compel the 

attendance of any person before them, and the production of 

papers, and the serjeant may issue a warrant or subpoena to 

enforce attendanca Any committee may examine witness on 

« 

oath, and in exercising the powers conferred, all persons act¬ 
ing under instructions are indemnified, and all sheriffs, 
constables, and others are bound to help them. No member 
shall be liable to any civil action or prosecution for things done 
before the Houses, by petition, motion, or otherwise. Except 
for a breach of the peace, no member shall be liable to arrest, 
detention or molestation during the session, and for. twenty 
days after and before the session. During the same periods all 
members and ofdcers of the Houses and witnesses summoned 
before them or a committee are exempted from serving on juries. 
The Assemblies are made courts and authorized to punish 
summarily (i) assaults, insults, and libels 'upon the members 
of the Houses while in session ; (ii) obstruction or intimidation 
of members ; (Hi) assaults upon or interference with officers of 
the Assemblies in the discharge of their duties; (iv) bringing an 
action against, or causing the arrest of members for anything 
done by them in the Assemblies; (v) causing the arrest or 
molestation of members for civil suits. The punishment to be 
awarded is imprisonment during such portion of the session as 
the Legislative Assemblies may award, and the* determination 
of the Houses is to be final and conclusive. 

In India, however, even after instituting a diligent search 
into the entire Government of India Act, 1919, we find hardly 
any reference to such a thing as the “ Privileges of Parlia¬ 
ment”. Sub-section (8) of Section 7 2D of the Act provides 
that “ Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Council, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governor’s 
Legislative Councils. No person shall be liable to any proceed¬ 
ings in any court by reason of his speech or vQte in any such 
Obiinnil, or by reason of anything contained in any official report 
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of the proceedings of any such council A gain sub-section (7) of 
Section 67 of the Government of India Act ordains: Subject 
to the rules and standing orders affecting the Chamber, there 
shall be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
any Court by reason of his speech or vote in either Chamber, 
or by reason of anything contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either Chamber. ” These are the only provisions 
of what may be called. Parliamentary Privileges, made by the 
Government of India Act, 1919, for the Indian Legislatures. 
Both the sub-sections, above referred to, relate merely to the 
right of freedom of speech of the members of the Central as 
well as of the Provincial Legislatures. We do not absolutely 
find even the slightest mention of the very important 
Parliamentary Privilege of Preedom from Arrest which is 
enjoyed equally by the members of the British House of 
Commons as well as by the members of the Colonial Legisla¬ 
tures, in the Sections and Sub-sections of the Government 
of India Act. 

The topic of freedom from arrest is, no doubt, con¬ 
nected with that of freedom of speech, but it is wider. 
Not only do members of the British and Dominion Parlia¬ 
ments claim that they are not to be arrested, or in any 
way impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
Parliaments for words spoken in the Houses, but they claim 
a general immunity from the ordinary law. In England, the 
members of the House of Commons have claimed from a very 
early time this liberty during the session of Parliament and 
for forty days before and after the session—a period reason¬ 
ably necessary for their coming and going. The object of the 
privilege was doubtless to secure the safe arrival and departure, 
and the regular attendance of members on the scene of their 
Parliamentary duties. The privilege itself had existed from 
the days of the. Saxon assembly which had possessed it in 
common with other Teutonic sasemblies. Thus, the recognition 
8 
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of freedom from arrest has been dated back to a law of 
JEthelbert, the first Christian king of Kent, at the end of the 
sixth century, while king Cnut also extends his special 
protection over those going to and from the ** gemot.’* But 
the extent of the privilege was most indeterminate. It was 
formally recognised by Henry IV in 1403 on a petition being 
presented to him by the House of Commons. A Statute 
under Henry VI in 1433 gave some sanction to this privilege 
and further regulated and extended it. The privilege was 
invaded in -Thorpe’s case (1453), and the invasion was sanc¬ 
tioned by the House of Lords but the Judges who were consult¬ 
ed, expressed themselves very positively as to its existence, 
and further made a declaration which was to be of great 
importance in the future, to the effect that the Courts of law 
could not measure the Privileges of Parliament, these being 
matters which could only be determined by Parliament it¬ 
self. The House of Commons by degrees carried the prin¬ 
ciple further and further. Hitherto, members of the House 
of Commons arrested, could be only released from custody 
either by a special Act of Parliament, or by a Writ of Privi¬ 
lege issued by the Lord Chancellor for whichy of course, the 
House had to make an application to the Chancellor. The 
first occasion on which the Commons acted independently of 
any other power in t;Jie vindication of their privilege was in 
the important case of George Ferrers, a member, who in 1643 
was arrested by process issuing out of the court of King’s 
Bench. On hearing of the arrest, the House sent their 
Serjeant to demand the release of the imprisoned member. 
The Serjeant being resisted by the gaolers and sheriffs of 
London was obliged to return empty handed. Whereupon 
the House would sit.no longer without their burgess, but 
rose up wholly and repaired to the upper House, where the 
whole case was declared by the mouth of the Speaker, 
l^ore Sir Thomas Audley, Knight, then Lord' Chancellor of 
l^^nd, and all the Lords and Judges there assembled, who 
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judging the contempt to be very great, referred the punish¬ 
ment thereof to the order of the Commons House. They 
returning to their places again, upon new debate of the case, 
took order that their Serjeant should eftsoons repair to the 
Sheriff of London, and require delivery of the said burgess, 
without any writ or warrant had for the same, but only as 
afore. And yet the Lord Chancellor offered there to grant a 
writ, which they of the Commons House refused, being in a 
clear opinion, that all commandments and other acts procee¬ 
ding from the Nether House, were to be done and executed 
by their Serjeant without writ, only by show of his mace, 
which was his warrant. But before the Serjeant’s return 
into London, the Sheriffs having intelligence, how heinously 
the matter was taken, became somewhat more mild, so as 
upon the said second demand, they delivered the prisoner 
without any denial. But the Serjeant having then further 
in commandment from those of the Nether House, charged 
the said Sheriffs to appear personally on the morrow, by eight 
of the clock before the Speaker in the Nether House, and to 
bring thither the clerks of the Compter, and such officers as 
were parties to the said affray, and in like manner to take into 
his custody the said White, which willingly procured the 
said arrest, in contempt of the privilege of the Parliament. 

Which commandment being done ,by the said Serjeant 
accordingly, on the morrow the two Sheriffs with one of 
the Clerks of the Compter together with the said White, 
appeared in the Commons House, where the Speaker 
charging them with their contempt and misdemeanour 
aforesaid, they were compelled to make immediate 

answer, without being admitted to any counsel. 

In conclusion, the said Sheriffs and the same White 
were committed to the Tower of London, and the said 
clerk to a place there called Little Ease, and the Officer 
of London which did the arrest, called •Taylor, with four 
other officers to Newgate, where they remained from 
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the eighth and twentieth until the thirtieth of March, 
and then they were delivered, not without humble suit 
made by the Mayor of London and other their friends. 

.The King (Henry VIII) then being advertised of 

all this proceeding, called immediately before him the Lord 
Chancellor of England, and his Judges, with the Speaker of 
Parliament, and other of the gravest persons of the Nether 
House to whom he declared his opinion to this effect. First 
commending their wisdoms in maintaining the privileges of 
their House (which he would not have to be infringed in any 
point) he alleged that he being head of the Parliament, and 
attending in his own person upon the business thereof, ought 
in reason to have privilege for him and all his servants attend¬ 
ing there upon him. So that if the said Ferrers had been no 
burgess, but only his servant, yet in respect thereof he was 
to have the privilege as well as any other. For I understand 
(quoth he) that you not only for your own persons, but also 
for your necessary servants, even to your cooks and house¬ 
keepers, enjoy the said privilege.And further we be 

informed by our judges, that we at no time stand so highly 
in our estate royal, as in the time of Parliament, wherein we 
as head and you as members, are conjoined and knit together 
into one body politic so as whatsoever offense or injury 
(during that time) is .offered to the meanest member of the 
House, is to be judged as done against our person, and the 
whole court of Parliament. Which prerogative of the court 
is so great (as our learned counsel informeth us) as all acts 
and processes coming out of any other inferior courts must 

for the time cease and give place to the highest. 

Whereupon Sir Edward Montacute, Lord Chief Justice, very 
gravely told his opinion, confirming by divers reasons all 
that the King had said, which was assented unto by all the 
residue, none speaking to the contrary.” (3 Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, 824-26.) So even an autocratic and obstinate king 
like Henry VIII had to recognise the existence of this 
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important privilege. Gradually by degrees the privilege 
was claimed not only for the persons o^ the members of the 
House of Commons, but also for their servants as well. 
Until 1853 the Speaker claimed immunity even for the 
estates of members, but the Commons subsequently waived 
the right and the word was for the future omitted from the 
demand. The privilege of freedom from arrest and imprison¬ 
ment was also withdrawn from the servants of members 
saving it only for the persons of the members themselves. 

The assertion of a privilege was of little use unless it 
was backed up by adequate means of protection and enforce¬ 
ment. In the past, the House of Commons generally relied 
on a writ of privilege issued from the Chancery. In the 
exceptional case of Thomas Thorpe (1453), the Commons 
called in the assistance of the House of Lords. But in 1543, 
as we have already observed, in the case of George Ferrers, 
the Commons asserted their own authority, refused a writ of 
privilege offered them by the Chancellor, and through their 
serjeant successfully demanded th(v prisoner’s release. Before 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign occur several cases which un¬ 
mistakably prove that the Commons had finally asserted for 
themselves not only the privilege of freedom from arrest but 
the means of enforcing it. Nor did they stop here ; for, in 
order to safeguard it, they began the custom of appointing a 
standing Committee of privileges at the opening of each 
session of Parliament. But even these precautions proved 
insuflS-cient and it was in the celebrated case of Sir Thomas 
Shirley (1603) that the privilege was finally secured by the 
first distinct legislative acknowledgment of the right of 
freedom from arrest. Sir Thomas was elected M.P. in James Ps 
first Parliament. Before Parliament met, he was arrested 
on an execution of debt and was imprisoned in the Fleet. 
On the first day of the session the attention of the House of 
Commons was called to this arrest. The Speaker issued a 
warrant and the Commons sent their serjeant to demand his 
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release. This being refused by the Warden of the Tleet, he was 
committed to the Tower for contempt. But the Warden still 
remained obdurate although the Commons committed him “to' 
the dungeon known by the expressive name of the Little Ease.” 
At length owing to the intervention of the King himself, the 
Warden gave way and Sir Thomas Shirley was released., The 
Warden, however, was not released till four days later, and 
then only after a humble apology at the bar of the House of 
Commons and after a reprimand. An Act was now passed 
which fully admitted and gave statutory sanction to the exis¬ 
tence of the privilege. The Act of 1604 together with a 
subsequent declaration of the Commons in 1626, “ that the 
House hath power when they see cause to send the Serjeant 
immediately to deliver a prisoner,” made a writ of privilege 
from the Chancery altogether unnecessary; and it has become 
enough for the House merely to issue its warrant or order for 
the release of an arrested member. By the effect of this enact¬ 
ment the freedom of members from arrest has become not so 
much a Parliamentary privilege as a legal right. 

In 1626, Charles I ordered the arrest of two members of the 
House of Commons, Sir John Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges, for 
things said in their speeches in regard to the impeachment of 
Charles’s most trusted and favourite Minister, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and they were immediately committed to the 
Tower. The Commons very much resented this outrage and 
they at once resolved that they would do no further business 
till they were righted in their privileges, or in other words, 
until their members were released. Even an obstinate king 
like Charles I had to yield ; he admitted that he was mistaken, 
and released both their members. We do not know if the 
members of the present Bengal Legislative Council gave notice 
of a resolution on similar lines—a resolution like that which 
was adopted by the English House of Commons in May, 1626, 
and which ultimately effected the release of the two members 
ari^sted by King Charles, Sir John Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges. 
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But it may urged that neither in England nor in the 
British Dominions was the privilege of freedom from arrest ever 
held to protect members from the consequences of treason, 
felony, or breach of the peacje. Even at the present day this 
immunity from arrest is not claimable for a member committ¬ 
ed for any of the above-mentioned crimes. But the case of 
England as well as of the Dominions is quite different from 
that of India. In India there do not exist the same constitu¬ 
tional safeguards which prevail in Great Britain and in all the 
self-governing Colonies. In England, an Act of 1870 (33, 34 
Viet. C. 23, S. 2) has provided that any person “hereafter 
convicted of treason or felony, for which he shall be sentenced 
to death, penal servitude, or any term of imprisonment with 
hard labour, or exceeding twelve months, shall become and 
(until he shall have suffered the punishment to which he shall 
be sentenced or such other imprisonment as may by competent 
authority be substituted for the same, or shall receive a free 
pardon from Her Majesty) shall continue thenceforth incapa¬ 
ble of being elected, or sitting, or voting as a member of either 
House of JParliament.*’ A member convicted of misdemean¬ 
our, or sentenced to a shorter term of imprisonment, without 
hard labour, than twelve months, is not thereby disqualified. 
It rests with the House to deal with such cases, if necessary 
by expulsion, though expulsion does not disqualify or prevent 
the constituency from re-electing the expelled member. Now, 
if a member of the House of Commons is convicted of treason 
or felony, then in that case in accordance with the Act of 
1870 referred to above, the member becomes “ incapable of 
sitting or voting in the House,*’ The House of Commons 
then can deal with such a case as it thinks necessary. It can 
expel the convicted member from the House itself and can 
order for a fresh election in regard to the vacancy thus 
created. The right of expelling its own members for grave 
offences or misconduct is a privilege which the House of 
Commons has exercised from the earliest times and it is a real 
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and effective privilege which is possessed by the House even 
to-day. Thus as soon as a member of the House of Commons 
is adjudged guilty of treason or felony, the House proceeds to 
expel the convicted person and the result of an act of expul¬ 
sion is that a vacancy occurs in the House and a fresh election 
has to take place. Thus the constituency does not remain 
unrepresented and it can at once exercise its franchise of 
electing another member for the vacancy thus caused. The 
recent case of Horatio Bottomley who was a member of the 
House of Commons is an instance in point. He was found 
guilty of felony and sentenced to penal servitude by the court 
of justice. Therefore, according to the Parliamentary Statute 
of 1870, Mr. Bottomley became at once “ incapable of sitting 
or voting as a member of the House of Commons ” and the 
House brought forward a motion for his expulsion which was 
carried and a fresh election was ordered for the vacancy created 
thereby. Thus when the privilege of freedom from arrest does 
not protect a member of the House of Commons from the 
consequences of treason, felony or breach of peace, the elec¬ 
torate or the nation at large, does not thereby suffer at all. 
The constituency is not certainly prevented from an effective 
exercise of its franchise in such a case and it can at once and 
undoubtedly elect some other representative in the place of 
the expelled member. Of course, it must be remembered in 
this connection that the mere expulsion by the House of 
Commons of a member unconnected with any of the above- 
mentioned crimes, does not disqualify or prevent the consti¬ 
tuency from re-electing the expelled member. 

In the self-governing Dominions, the rules in cases like 
these are much more specific and elaborate. We have already 
observed what “ Parliamentary Privileges ” the members of 
the Colonial Legislatures enjoy. Here also the privilege of 
freedom from arrest does not extend to members convicted 
of treason, felony, or breach of the peace. But the provisions 
m the Constitutions of the Dominions for such cases are better 
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than those of the English Constitution. Thus, in the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, by the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 
1902, a seat in the Lower Home is vacated if a member there¬ 
of is attainted of treason, or has been convicted for any offence 
punishable under the law of the Commonwealth. In New 
South Wales, under Act No. 32 of 1902, and No. 41 of 1S06, 
a seat is vacated^ among other reasons, if a member is 
attainted of treason, or is convicted of felony or any infamous 
crime. Similarly in Victoria, Queensland, South Australia 
and Tasmania, under diverse statutes, a seat is vacated, among 
other grounds, if a member is attainted of treason, or is^ad- 
judged guilty of felony or any infamous crime. In New 
Zealand, under Section 24 of the Consolidated Statutes, 1908, 
No. 101, the seat of any member of Parliament shall become 
vacant on different grounds, one of which is:—If a member 
is a public defaulter or is convicted of any* crime punishable 
by death, or by imprisonment with hard labour for a term of 
two years or upwards, or is convicted of a corrupt practice. 
In Natal, in the Transvaal and the Orange lliver Colony a 
member has to vacate his seat, if he is attainted of treason, or 
is sentenced to imprisonment for an infamous offence, becomes 
insane, or accepts any office under the Crown. Under Sections 
53 and 54 of the South African Union Act, 1909, (9 Edw. VII, 
C. 9) a seat in the House of Assembly in South Africa 
becomes vacant, among other reasons, if a member has been 
convicted of any crime or offence for which he has been 
sentenced to imprisonment without the option of a fine for 
a term of not less than twelve months. So in almost all the 
colonies, there exist adequate provisions for safeguarding the 
interests as well as the franchises of the electorate. If a 
member of the Colonial Legislature is arrested and then con¬ 
victed of treason or felony or any other infamous crime, his 
seat in the Legislative Chamber, becomes vacant under the 
law, and the constituency can at once proceed to elect some 
other member in his place. 

9 
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But what is our experience in India ? Here, in Bengal, 
we have seen that two members of the local legislature have 
been arrested and what is more, they have been prevented 
from attending the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
on the 7th January last, although they are still members of 
the Legislative Council and although they received official 
summons as good as that of others, to attend the Council, 
The action of the executive in the detention of these two 
member.^ raises a grave constitutional issue. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, as we have alrefdy noticed, makes 
praptically no provision for the “ Privileges ” of the members 
of the Legislatures in India. That perhaps, explains the 
recent action of the Bengal Government in the arrest and 
continued detention of the two members of the local Legisla¬ 
tive Council. Apparently it seems that the Government has 
acted according to law, but the constitutional difficulties 
involved in the whole procedure are not solved at once. The 
most vital question that demands an answer at the present 
moment is: What has been the offence of the two imprisoned 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council ? If the charge 
levelled against them is really a charge of sedition or treason, 
we have no grounds for complaint. For, even in England and 
in the British Dominions, the privilege of freedom from 
arrest does not apply to a member adjudged guilty of 
treason, felony or breach of the peace. But we must observe 
very carefully at the same time that in those countries 
crimes connected with treason or felony can be only punished 
by the law-courts. It is only when a member has been 
actually convicted of treason or felony by the judiciary that 
the British House of Commons proceeds to expel the guilty 
member from the House and a bye-election takes place. 
In the self-governing Colonies, of course, the seat of a 
member adjudged guilty of treason, or felony or any other 
infamous crime, becomes at once vacant in the legislative 
Qbamber under the law. So there are ample provisions in the 
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British Constitution and in the Constitutions of the Dominions, 
for safeguarding the rights and privileges of the members of 
the Legislature as well as of the electorate. Here, in Bengal, so 
far as we know, the two arrested members have not hitherto 
been convicted of treasoji by the law-courts. For the sake of 
justice and fair-play, therefore, they ought to have been allowed 
to be present at the meeting of the last Legislative Council 
and exercise their right of vote there which is truly speaking, 
a sacred trust lodged with them by their constituencies. 

Again, assuming hypothetically, that the two members 
are really guilty of treason and that they should not be 
released on any account, even in that case the Government 
has no right to deprive their constituencies of their legal and 
undoubted franchises which they are perfectly entitled to 
exercise without any hindrance or molestation from any 
authority whatsoever, under the Government of India Act, 
1919. In England, as also in the Dominions, the seat of a 
member attainted of treason becomes at once vacant and the 
constituency elects without delay some other representative in 
his place. Here, curiously enough, the Government of India 
Act has not provided for such contingencies at all. In India, 
according to Sub-section (la) of Section 61, Sub-section (4a) 
of Section 72A, Section 8013, and Sub-Sections (1) and (2) of 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1919, casual 
vacancies can occur in the Council of State, in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and in the Provincial Legislative Coun¬ 
cils only “by reason of absence of members from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, or 
resignation duly accepted or otherwise,” Under the above- 
mentioned circumstances, “ a member’s seat in the Council 
shall become vacant.” We have, therefore, no remedy here 
like that existing in England as well as in the self-governing 
Dominions, that the seat of a member convicted of treason 
shall always become vacant ipso facto. The Government of 
India Act does not absolutely contemplate any other method 
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by which a seat in the Council becomes vacant. This may, 
perhaps, be the reason why the Government of Bengal in the 
recent cases could not declare the seats of Mr. Anil Baran 
Bay and Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra in the Council, vacant, 
because the Government of India Act does not in any way 
provide for the vacation of seats on the Council in cases like 
these to which we have just referred. The Act is thus extremely 
faulty and its provisions are very inadequate and disappoint¬ 
ing. But simply because the Government of India Act has 
not made a provision in regard to a most important matter, it 
is no reason, and further, it is no justification that the consti 
tuencies of Mr. Bay and Mr. Mitra, two members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, should continue to remain abso¬ 
lutely unrepresented in tlie Council Chamber. Those two 
constituencies certainly possess their rightful franchise under 
the Government of India Act itself and they can be deprived of 
their franchise which is virtually their property, only by the 
performance of acts of a disqualifying nature, and that again, 
after a proper decision of the law-courts. In fact, there are 
DOW" two and only two properly constitutional courses before 
the Government of Bengal. It can either release the impri¬ 
soned members and thus enable them to attend their duties in 
the Legislative Council, or, if the Government is really 
determined not to set them at liberty on any account, it must 
intercede with the British Parliament so that the Act may 
be so amended or changed as to permit the vacation of these 
two seats in the Legislative Council. To do neither is flag¬ 
rantly unconstitutional, if not illegal, for the constituencies 
cannot go unrepresented under the law for an indefinite 
length of time. If the Government of India Act does not 
provide for such vacancies it does not, at the same time, 
provide also that two constituencies may remain unrepresented 
in the legislative chamber for an indefinite period. On the 
contrary, Sub-section (2) of Section 72A of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, expressly requires that ** the number of 
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members of the Governor’s Legislative Councils shall be in 
accordance with the table set out in the First Schedule 
to this Act; and of the members of each Council not more 
than twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members.” The First Schedule 
to Section 72A of the Act provides that the Bengal Legislative 
Council shall contain 139 members. Now, this requirement 
of the Statute is mandatory ; but how is this provision of 
the Goverment of India Act strictly and honestly observed if 
the Bengal Government prevents two elected representatives 
of the people who are still members of the Council by legal 
rights, from attending their functions in the Council Chamber? 
The two members of the Bengal Legislative Council have got 
an inherent right to attend; the constituencies which they 
represent undoubtedly possess the inherent franchise to be 
represented in the Council, under the Government of India 
Act. The two members, in spite of their arrest are still mem¬ 
bers of the Council and their names also apj)ear on the official 
list and on the last occassion they received summons as good 
as that of other members, to attend to their place of business 
in the Council. Was not the action of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, in forcefully obstructing the two members of 
the Council to transact their lawful business in the legislative 
chamber, a most preposterous and at the same time, unwarranted 
assumption of power which the Government of India Act, 1919, 
does not at all justify ? 

Moreover, such an intolerable usurpation and cynical 
violation of legal rights by the executive should not be allow¬ 
ed to pass unchallenged and thereby acquire the stamp 
and authority of a precedent, on other grounds also. We 
know that the Bengal Ordinance Bill was defeated in the 
Council by a majority of nine votes. But under the existing 
system, the Government can very well arrest and imprison a 
sufficient number of members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and thereby secure a Government majority in the 
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Council Hall* Members of the Legislatures in India do not 
enjoy the salutary Parliamentary Privilege of Freedhm from 
Arrest, nor do their seats in the Council become vacant even 
if they are imprisoned by the mere order of the executive for 
an indefinite period. The present state of things is thus 
fraught with the gravest consequences. Under it the executive 
is virtually arrogating to itself complete and undiluted 
legislative and some sort of judicial functions also; because 
the Government can in its executive capacity arrest, and then 
sitting in a quasi-judicial role imprison for any length of time, 
as'ifficient number of members of the Legislative Council so 
as to procure the required Government majority there, and 
finally proceed to the Council with full confidence for carrying 
through all Government measures, however injurious they 
may be to the people’s interests. Of course, at the present 
time the Governor of a province can, according to Section 72E 
of the Government of India ^ct, 1919, “ certify any Bill 
relating to a reserved subject notwithstanding the Council 
have not consented thereto,” and such a Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor, become an Act of the local legislature. But 
this power of the Governor applies to Bills relating to reserved 
subjects only ; this power of certification does not extend to 
Bills relating to transferred subjects. Under the present 
circumstances, however, a resolute and determined Governor 
can introduce violent and revolutionary changes in the laws 
with regard to transferred subjects also by securing the desired 
official majority in the Council Chamber through a policy of 
indiscriminate arrests of obnoxious members of the Legislative 
Council. 

It is the paramount duty of the country now to protest 
against this executive high-handedness and this glaring viol¬ 
ation of the Constitution. The issue raised is of supreme 
constftutional importance and it is necessary that a fair 
solution of the present difficulties should be reached at an 
early date. Whatever might be the injustice, whatever might 
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be the impolicy of the action of the Government, the legal 
right of Ihe executive to arrest persons under Uegulation III 
of 1818 is indisputable. But it is one thing to arrest two 
members of the Legislative Council; it is quite another thing 
to detain them in custody oven on the occasion of the meeting 
of the legislature and thus prevent them from performing 
their lawful duties and their constituencies from being repre¬ 
sented in the Council. The first lies, no doubt, within the 
province of the executive alone : but the second can only be 
done by an Act of Parliament. The present action of the 
Bengal G(JVernment has virtually annulled or suspended for 
the time being at least, rights of the two constituencies which 
Mr. Hay and Mr. Mitra now represent. So against this 
dangerous invasion of the constitution we must emphatically 
maintain that to send representatives to the Council Chamber 
is the common and undoubted legal right of all the 
constituencies in Bengal, created under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, and that incapacities suspending, 
abrogating or annihilating this franchise can only be created by 
Act of Parliament. It is high time, therefore, that an earnest 
and resolute attempt should be made for defending the cause 
of the constituencies. The danger inherent in the action of 
the Government is of the gravest kind; if their claim is allowed 
to pass unchallenged, it may extend to the complete subversion 
of the constitution. “ Where Law ends, tyranny begins, 
said Lord Chatham. The attempt of the executive to suspend 
or to extinguish the franchises of the constituencies and 
thereby to place itself in the discharge of functions above the 
law of the land is an act of treason against the constitu¬ 
tion. On the occasion of the famous Middlesex Election 
of 1768, it was contended in the British House of Commons, 
as well as in the British Mouse of Lords, by several dis¬ 
tinguished members of those bodies, such as Lord Shelburne, 
Sir George Savile and others, that the proceedings of 
the Parliament without the presence of the single lawful 
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representative of the County of Middlesex were invalidated,, 
Arguing on similar lines, it may be possible for us*to assert 
that all the traiwsactions of the Bengal Legislative Council on 
the 7th January last, are also vitiated, because of the 
forcible detention in custody of the lawful representatives 
of two constituencies who were not allowed by the Government 
to attend the Council. 

Lastly, we have one humble suggestion to ofEer. In many 
of the self-governing Colonies, legislation in regard to the 
Parliamentary Privileges of their legislatures was possible 
under the general legislative power of the Colonies. In the 
case of the Cape of Good Hope and Newfoundland, the Constitu¬ 
tion Acts contained no hint as to privileges at all, and the 
privileges of the Houses there rest on ordinary legislation. 
Now, the question is; Is not such legislation possible in 
India under the general legislative power of the legislatures 
here ? Prom a perusal of Sections 65 and 80A of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, it appears that the legislatures 
of this country “have powers to make laws for the peace and 
good Government ” of the land, provided such laws are made 
subject to the provisions of this Act and they do not infringe 
the Constitution in any way. We, therefore, venture to 
submit that legislatures all over India should, at once, direct 
their whole-hearted attention and energy to the very important 
task of framing and carrying through the Councils, Bills tha4 
must embody the wholesome Privileges of the British and 
the Dominion Parliaments—Parliamentary Privileges that 
should be made applicable to the legislatures of India. If the 
Viceroy or the Provincial Governors do not give their assent 
to such Bills, that would bo another matter. In any case an 
earnest endeavour ought to be made. 


Trjpubaiu Chakrayahti 
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SOME CURRENCY LESSONS OF THE WAR 

III 

■ 

War time experience confirms the prevailing notions of 
economic theory relating to the effects of a gradually depreciat¬ 
ing or a slowly rising exchange. A rising exchange is often 
liked by politicians and import merchants regardless of the fact 
that it leads to a disastrous fall in prices. Ever since the time 
of Sir Thoiiias Gresham the idea of continuous forcing of the 
exchange value of the country’s currency lias been favoured as it 
would lead to the importation of gold and silver.* They knew 
full well that an unduly high exchange cheapens imports but 
did not recognise that it might act as a prejudicial factor on 
internal industrial development and ultimately bring about a 
restriction of exports from the country. A falling exchange 
has long been thought of as conferring a bounty on exports.^ 
Both these crude notions prevailed down to the beginning of 
the twentieth century. People generally believed these doc ¬ 
trines to be true in their mistaken belief that the possession of 
gold is a distinct advantage to the nation. It is the economists 
who have shattered this belief. This they succeeded in doing 
by the following methods of reasoning. Firstly, they have 
shown us that gold is not a thing to bo consumed but is only 
a thing to facilitate trade. As one economist says “ economic 
prosperity does not lie in having a large per-capita holding of 

‘ Sir Thomas Gresham says, “ with the raising of the exchange, we do without doubt rob 
all Ohristendom of their fine gold and fine silver and after onoe brought into the realm it 
doth still remain and thereby all foreign ccramodities and oars with all manner of kind of 
riotuals doth fall to a reasonable price and daily like to be better cheap if ttie exchange do 
rise higher as it like to do if it be well in time. ” See his Letter to Cecil— 

Quoted in the “ Boonoraio Jonmal Dec., 1924, p. 600. 

* The fall of Id. in the exchange value of the rnpea gives the indian spinner an advantage 
of about per lb of ootton. “ When the rupee falls Id. India oan export wheat to England 
&t a reduotion of Is. 6d. per quarter, measured in English money." See A. L, Bowley 
" England’s Fol^ign Trade in the XIXth oentary,” pp. 100 and 115. 

xo 
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gold possessed by the country.” Secondly, they have shown us 
that the rates of exchange are the effect rather than the cause 
of changes in price levels. This is how Prof. Taussig puts it 
“ a comparatively slight disturbance of international payments 
leads to a flow of specie and sets in* motion a train of forces, 
either in the market, in the narrower sense or in the general 
price market which tend to check the flow of specie and bring 
about a new equilibrium.” ^ Suppose England is heavily in¬ 
debted to Prance and suppose gold is exported from England 
in liquidation of this international indebtedness. The depleted 
gold reserves in the English Bank s will force them to contract 
credit and the augmented reserve situation in the Prench 
Banks would lead to the granting of more loans in Prance. If 
the English still persist in buying from Prance, the effects would 
be spread all over the country by a restriction of the money 
lent by the banks. The general price level falls in England 
and the country becomes an attractive one to buy goods on 
account of the low price level. Exports are encouraged and 
there is the flow of gold back to the country. 

But during the war, the levying of embargoes on gold ex¬ 
portation from the European countries had a very adverse effect 
on the exchanges already deranged to a great extent by ad¬ 
verse trade balances. The effect of this influence was strength¬ 
ened to a certain extent by their depreciating currencies. 
Gold was massed in the hands of the Central Banks to support 
the “bladder of credit” which was blown out till it was like 
“ Palstaff and his lies, gross as a mountain ” ^ and this had to 
be done to finance the war requirements of the States. It dis¬ 
appeared completely from circulation from the channels of 

* See F. W. Tanasig’s article “ International Trade, under Depreciated Paper " Quarterly 
Journal of Eoonomioa, May, 1912. 

* Dr. 0. P. Austin calculates that the paper circulation of the fifty principal countries of 
the world with a value in July, 1914, of $7,600,000,000 had increased by Nov. 1920 to a value 
(on a pre-war basis) of 81,000,000,000. He did not reckon the vast issues of Bolshevik 
currency in this estimate. Quoted in Dr. T. H. Boggs, “ The International Trade Balance in 
Theory and-Practice,” p. 82. 
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‘trade and paper took its place.^ Under these circumstances 
the rates of exchange began to register not only the current 
flow of international payments but also the state of the 
nations’ currencies. Suppose Germany’s paper currency was 
depreciated by about 100^ while that of England remained at 
its parity with gold. It can be seen that a bill of exchange on 
London, which represents to Germany the approximate equi¬ 
valent of gold, will sell in Germany at a price determined by 
the price of gold in German Paper. Thus the exchange rate 
that prevails registers the depreciation of the German currency. 
In normal times the rates of exchange register the state of 
international payments. In such abnormal times as the recent 
war, the “ dislocated exchanges ” reflect the state of currencies 
in the trading countries or indicate fairly the state of depre¬ 
ciation of the paper money, thus proving the solid truth of 
Goschen’s theory. As he says, “Pluctuations which actually 
take place in the foreign exchanges are at once the necessary 
result and the certain index of the inequalities which exist in 
the indebtedness of different countries—inequalities either in 
the amount of their liabilities or in the time within which 
payment must be made, or in the relation of the currency of 
one country to another.”^ 

Just as the nineteenth century people believed that the 
falling exchange conferred a bounty on exports, so do some 
of the twentieth century people believe that a depreciating 
currency confers a benefit on the country by stimulating 
exports and checking its imports. I'his fallacious statement 
is explained in the following manner. Suppose England’s 
Paper Currency has depreciated. The English exporter obtains 
payment for his goods in the form of a bill of exchange pay¬ 
able in gold. This he can sell in his own country for a larger 
quantity of the domestic currency as it is depreciated in terras 
of gold. Though this reasoning appears to be logically faultless 

» See Hartley Withers, “ Bankers and Credit,” Ch. on " The War-time Bulge.” 

* See Goschen’s “Tlidory of the Foreign Exchanges,” pp. 4 and i. 
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tbe matter is not so easy a thing. Everything depends on the 
price-level of the country. If the premium attached to gold 
in England is higher than the level of prices, exports can he 
stimulated as the export bill realisable in foreign gold can 
be sold for more of the English paper money. If the specie 
premium is lower than the level of prices it discourages exports 
as the English goods are worth less abroad than at home. 
Imports are stimulated under these conditions as the importer 
can pay easily for the foreign goods. Thus the real influence 
“ depends on the divergence between the gold premium and the 
actual depreciation of the paper which may be in either 
direction.” * Again another condition has to be noted. Even 
if inflation really produces an exchange premium constituting 
a bounty on exports as we have seen it to be possible in the 
above example it tends to be counteracted by increased pro¬ 
duction costs which result out of inflation. Even this 
stimulus to imports or exports would be removed if the 
depreciation becomes stable and stands fairly uniformly for 
a large number of years. The only consequence of this depre¬ 
ciation is a higher price level in the country. So it would be 
hasty reasoning to conclude that a depreciating currency 
always acts as a stimulus to exports. As Prof. Taussig would 
say *' it may run either way and may stimulate or depress 
exports” and in the long run it has no such stimulating in¬ 
fluence on the exports. 

The war-time experience and the after-war history of the 
European countries* trade relations enable us to dispose of 
the mercantilist notion once for all.^ The supreme importance 

* See Taaaeig’s article, ** InternatioBal Trade under Depreciated Paper," Quarterlj 
Joimwl of fioOBomice, Msjr, 19l7. 

* Tbe meroantiliete regarded the admission of imports from abroad as a concession at 
the expense of the importing nation, only to be made when necessary to obtain a similar 
oonoession or when forced by a stronger power. Trade was nyt regarded as beneficial to 
tli% psrohMer. The merchants were the first to realise the fallacy of it and Adam Smith 
«M thO first economist to remove the international prejudice marring the trade relations 
bettroen: Uw i^erMt countries.^ See the “Petition of the Merchants" whioh actually 
ooBsfiaenoed “the Battle of Free Tmide" in 1820. 
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which they attached to a favourable balance of trade 
is no longer considered as a cause for great anxiety. As one 
economist says “ the old shibboleth of the'balance of trade has 
been put out of court.” A country may enjoy a favourable 
trade balance, yet the exchanges might be against it. The 
country of France presents an admirable example of a country 
possessing a (visible) favourable trade balance yet the rate of 
exchange is very unfavourable and is quite contrary to the 
law of the supposed “ favourable balance of trade.” Some of 
tb,e neutral countries like Sweden, Holland and Switzerland 
had an “ unfavourable balance ” but still they had all the 
exchange rates in their favour. The lesson that this experi¬ 
ence teaches us is a valuable one. The rates of exchange are 
subject not only to the influence of trade conditions but they 
are susceptible to the influence of several other factors, It is 
not necessary that there should be a complete equivalence 
between exports and imports. It is altogether an unessential 
matter. It is the balance of payments that matters and this 
is subject to several influences. Prof. Bastable ’ and other 
writers have shown clearly how the various items enter into the 
balance of payments or accounts. It is not the influence of 
exports and imports alone that is important but the influence 
of shipping, interest charges and the nature of the currencies 
are no less negligible and in the long run the payments to and 
from the country must balance and if they fail to do so, 
certain forces are automatically brought into operation to 
restore the equilibrium. This is tersely expressed in the 
economists’ language that “ a high exchange or low exchange 
always tends to correct itself. Balance of payments and 
favourable exchange are in fact self-corrective provided that 
debtors always pay their debts. Exchange quotations always 
sooner or later return to purchasing power party.” It is not 
the economists alonh who are aware of these cardinal facts 

* See Prof, fiaatable, “ Theory of International Trade, ” '* The Equation on Inter¬ 
national Indebtednew," * 
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but even intelligent speculators guide their operations accord¬ 
ing to the above theorems. The speculators also know the 
full course of the 'normal cycle ot exchanges in peace-time 
and the different phases of this normal cycle can be shown in 
the following order. An excess of imports causes an adverse 
exchange. An adverse exchange causes an excess of exports 
and an excess of exports causes a favourable exchange and a 
favourable exchange causes an excess of imports. No devices 
of banking, note regulation, production or borrowing can 
control these forces. The effects of the fluctuations in the 
rates of exchange liave been considered by all the pre-war 
economists as having only a transitory effect and that they 
do not continue beyond the period necessary for wages and 
other elements for cost to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. War-time experience and post-war experience 
reveal to us that this matter cannot be considered of trivial 
importance. This process of adjustment would involve grave 
social consequences and place serious difficulties in maintain¬ 
ing stable conditions of production.^ With every fall in the 
exchange value of the domestic currency unit the price of 
foreign commodities would rise and domestic producers 
generally take advantage of this rise and raise the price of 
their own commodities. Thus the fluctuations of the exchange 
gradually begin to exercise a dominating influence on the 
domestic price-lev^el and carries it away with it. When 
there is no confidence that the domestic currency unit 
would not further depreciate, it is the speculators who 
still further depress the falling exchange value of the 
currency unit by their unwise commitments. The further 
the exchange value falls the more important becomes its 
influence on the domestic price-level. This is the thing 
that has happened in Austria and Germany. If we take the 
exchange conditions of Austria in the fifst eight months of 


> See the Report of the Babington Smith Committee, pp. 15 aud 16, para. 34. 
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the year 1932 and note their influ«nee on domestic price-level 
in Vienna, the truth of the above remarks would be amply 
demonstrated. Till 1920, inflation in Germany was due to 
budgetary deficit and this was primarily responsible for bring¬ 
ing exchange down and jvith the commencement of reparation 
payments the exchange value of the mark began to fall still 
further and further. 

It is only when the exchange conditions play such havoc 
and carry away the domestic price-level with it, when the 
price of imported necessities of life become prohibitive due 
to adverse exchange rates and when exchange rates rule 
everything else in the economic sphere/ that the cry for the 
stabilisation of exchange arises and there is ample justice and 
enough reason in the governmental control of exchange at 
such times. Stabilisation of exchange really means the restor¬ 
ing of confidence once more, the loss of which brought specula¬ 
tion into operation and made the exchange rates fall so rapidly. 
Confidence is “ the boundless capital of hopeful augury ” which 
has to be secured at any cost. Credit is only another name 
for confidence and national credit can create several things. 
As a recent writer says credit moves mountains, whether of 
debt, poverty, hunger, unemployment or of more solid things 
such as earth, rock, railway trains, steamships or merchandise. ” 
National credit has to be employed to secure enough credits to 
stabilise the exchange value at a definite level. This stable 
exchange rate conduces to stability of prices of foreign goods 
as well as those of domestic manufacture. With less violent 
fluctuations in the price-level economic life can be reconstructed. 


‘ The ansehtling effect of extremely fluotnating exchange rates would make traders 
rexert to barter and unsettle even the international market for securities. The following 
instances can be quoted in support of this statement. “ France traded coal from the Saar 
Basin for a variety of German products. Similarly Belgium and Roumania traded coal for 
corn, Great Britain and Ozeoho-Slovakia traded coal for enamelware. No monetary unit 
was taken into account. A speciho quantity of one commodity was exchanged for a specific 
quantity of another commodity. See Dr. E. 1C. Freidman, “ International Finance and 
its Reorganisation,'' p. 348. 
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Wtth the necessary pruning in government expenditure, state 
deficits can be wiped out. Foreign capital can once more fiow 
into the country and stimulate trade, commerce and industries. 
This raises the taxation receipts of the state and public accounts, 
in spite of the abnormal interest that has to be paid for the 
war-time loans, can be balanced.^ 

It is now sufficiently clear why all economists emphasize 
on the supreme importance of stable exchange rates and they 
are no doubt correct in their insisting on this fundamental step 
for disorganised exchanges restrict the freedom of economic 
intercourse between the different countries and makes it 
impossible to establish continuous and friendly co-operation 
between the trading countries. It is the lack of this condition 
that is lowering the standard of life in the European countries. 
The mere restriction of population would never enable the 
European countries to regain their high standard of life. No 
European country, specially in Central Europe, is economically 
self-sufficient and as boundaries have been drawn purely on 
racial lines, the impelling necessity for greater economic 
intercourse should be realised and this can never be secured 
without restoring confidence in monetary stability. The lost 
fortune of the continental countries can never be regained if 
only liberty and peace are established or parties and the 
people become reconciled to each other or states and the spirits 
become disarmed but the fundamental condition is to facilitate 
exchanges. The modern European States are suffering not only 
on account of “too much arms and too much power ” but their 
is too much money in their hands. It is this that is hindering 


^ Sir Heary Strskoioh say* that the Lesguo of Natioas’ plan in atabiliaing the 
Autrian Crown was mainly dno to thie factor. " Confidence in the ability and determina. 
tion of Austria to keep her currency stable quickly raised her to the proud rank of a 
ceatra of safety for all the adjoining centrea to send their savings to the place of refuge 
wbtoh is A»e from the depredations of monetary inflation. This stmdy stream of foreign 
Aastria enabled the Austrian State to balance the public accounts earlisr tfawi 
mss iiiiMfll^ted- under the League’s plan. ” See his introdnoticm to Dri. S. W. OsBrnAs^s 
book tbs " Austrian Crown." 
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real reconstruction. Like water, money is a good thing if it 
is to be had in the right quantity. “ Too little water makes 
us parched and thirsty and too much drowns us. ” The same 
is the case with money.^ A stinting of supply means starvation 
of industry and a demoralisation of population. A plethora 
of money would rob it o/ its entire value. It is desirous then 
that there should he neither too much nor too little of money. 

So long as the fluctuations in exchange rates are moderate 
their influence on domestic price-level, etc., is not of much 
importance and as the Quantity Theory and the doctrine of 
purchasing-power parity tell us the rates of exchange are the 
result and the effect and not the cause of the price movement. 
While this statement can he accepted as a broad truth to he 
realised in normal peace times it, however, needs qualification 
to a certain extent. During times of disturbed confidence it 
is the rates of exchange that rule the diverse phases of human 
activity in the economic sphere. Under normal conditions 
exchange depreciation measures the internal price inflation. 
Both increase by proportionately the same percentage. Sup¬ 
pose inflation is caused by some reason or other and prices 
rise. When prices rise, exportation is checked and other 
countries import their goods and so long as this inflation 
exists, the goods of other countries have to be paid and 
the exchange value of the domestic currency falls in due 
proportion to domestic inflation. But war-time and post¬ 
war experience refutes this theory and if we take a concrete 
example from German currency history we find that although 
the volume of German currency increased by 42 times its pre¬ 
war value, Germany’s internal prices have risen only by 25 
times as much of the currency was exported out of the country 
and the American gold dollar whose internal purchasing power 
has depreciated 30 per cent, had become 75 times as expensive 


‘ I am indebted for the illaitration to Major B. Powell, 
i n Finanoo.” 


11 


See his “ Present Peadlook 
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in terms of marks.^ This dollar appreciation or exchange 
depreciation of the mark is not proportionate to the external 
rise in the price level and this external as well as internal 
distrust of the mark is the primary cause for the abnormal 
fluctuations in the German mark. TJiis is not the only cause 
that can explain the vagaries of the mark exchange. Political 
causes, rumours of loans, rumours about the granting of 
moratoria and even cancellation of debts—all these and many 
more had their influence sometimes in accelerating the depre¬ 
ciation or at other times in arresting the downward course of 
the exchanges. 

Even international manipulation of the exchanges, as has 
been suggested recently,^ can be justified on proper grounds. 
Each state to favour its own nationales generally controls 
exchange in their favour but the economic necessity for an 
international manipulation of exchanges by an international 
commission is this. The action of one solitary government, 
say France, in stabilising its exchange by manipulating its 
foreign loans and raising its exchange towards the desired 
level might be defeated by the action of another Government 
and no improvement in the French exchange can be effected. 
This is not mere theoretical reasoning but a concrete instance 
can be quoted in support of this statement.’ Although there 
is much justification for international regulation of the 


‘ This illustration is taken from L B. Angas, “ Reparations, Trade and Foreign 
Exchange.” 

* Prof. O. Oassel was the first exponent of this idea of restoring stability in inter¬ 
national exchanges by stopping all inflation by joint agreement and conserving gold for 
liquidating the balance of payments only. See his second memorandum to the Leagnr 
of Nations on the f World’s Monetary Problems,” 

* When England floated aloan on October 22nd, 1919, in New York, to pay its own 
liabilities and bring abont an improvement in the external ralae of the ponnd, its inten- 
timis were defeated by the action of the Swedish Government which sold out sterling in 
{iOodpn and with these proceeds it obtained dollars and these dollars were lent in New 
Yoric, the isolated action of one Government in the field of finance might be nnoon- 
soitiQMy defeated by the action of another Government and no improved exchange 
oos^tions can be realised oot of an isolated action of single Government qnaided by 
th««Ui«r Oorermnents, 
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exchange conditions still it is not a practicable measure owing 
to'the lack of mutual goodwill and harmonious understanding 
between the different governments and when this co-operation 
is lacking such schemes are worse than useless. 

The real meaning of the proposal for the international 
regulation of exchange is that if one solitary country adopts 
“ sound money ” while the surrounding countries still use 
depreciated paper and show no signs of repentance there is 
positive danger to this country. Take the case of the currency 
legislation of I’checho-Slovakia. In 1922 the crown was rapid¬ 
ly appreciating in terms of foreign money, e.g.^ Germany, 
Poland and Austria. The establishment of “ good money ” 
was not liked by the captains of industry and commercial 
magnates as the foreign buyers were scared away from the 
national market and orders were sent to Germany on account 
of its “ depreciated currency.” Textile factories were forced 
to work half-time and the Government was advised to “ let 
exchange alone.” Attempts to stabilise currency were not 
liked. No one appreciated this “good deed in a naughty 
world. ” 

If the currency of one important trading country is 
depreciated it acts prejudicially on the trade position of the 
whole world. This is fully understood by the English indus¬ 
trialists who point out that the abnormal depreciation of 
German currency would give a bounty to German exporters 
and enable them to ultimately compete with their own goods 
and bring about unemployment in the long run. Some of 
these join hands with the far-seeing economists of the stamp 
of Prof. Keynes and argue against the exaction of reparation 
payments from Germany. This would only force the German 
Government to inflate its currency and the consequent depre¬ 
ciation of the German mark would affect not only the German 
nation but the other countries that receive the reparations 
payment or indemnity. The demand for certain types of 
their domestic production declines on the unanticipated 
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im*ival of cheap German goods. Half-time working has to .be 
resorted to and by repercussion the slump extends to other 
industries also. Credit becomes restricted and the slump 
extends to all the industries in the country. Hence the 
necessity for simultaneous and united aption in restoring stable 
monetary conditions. 

The best method to secure the stabilisation of exchange in 
any country is to create some central agency with ample 
resources at its disposal, to act as an important factor in the 
market. Sufficient foreign credits should be amassed in its 
hands and be made available for ready use till a favourable 
balance of accounts can once more prevail. This is the 
lesson that the recent exchange conditions of France enable 
us to grasp.^ So long as individual French merchants obtained 
foreign credits and imported goods approximating two billion 
francs per month, these private bills coming on the exchange 
naarket under varying conditions had no effect on the ex¬ 
change conditions. Large national credits can better fill the 
void when commercial bills of exchange would not be forth¬ 
coming than the unorganised and individual credits of 
rfierchants. This principle is fully understood by all 
governments and when acted upon is known as “ pegging ” 
the exchange at a certain level by governmental action. 
The needed foreign credits can be created by several methods 
as has been done by the English government.® The improve¬ 
ment iri the exchange value of the Austrian Crown and its 
stabilisation was due to the very same reason.’ Stabilisation 

^ After the armistice the franc began to fluctuate differently in the different 
countries. For example on December 19th, 1919, the pound sterling was quoted at 46*15 
frattiii, the dollar at 11*20 francs, the peseta at 2*45 francs and the Swiss franc at 2*36 
francs. EfoW the French franc has fallen still further and loans are being negotiated in 
New Tork for the purpose of stabilising exchange. 

* See Dr. E. M, Friedman, " International Finance and its Reorganisation.” See oh. 
otf Fdiheign Exchange, pp. 416-430. 

» The Austrian Crown was stabilised purely by the action of the League of 
Nations. Firstly, a foreign loan was floated and the Anstrian Oorernment was supplied 
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of exchange by itself does not mean much. It leads to 
settled currency conditions and this conduces much towards 
economic stability than before. 

But it must be realised that a single economic movement 
regulating exchanges would never produce order out of 
economic chaos and disordered state of finances resulting out 
of war. This movement should be coupled with other 
economic measures as reducing the volume of imports by 
cutting down luxuries, the prohibition of industrial uses of 
foodstuffs such as potatoes and barley, other courageous fiscal 
measures as increasing the activity of the tax-gatherer and 
balancing the budget. Stabilisation of exchange is but one 
plank in the platform of reconstruction that has to be 
promulgated to restore economic equilibrium. The Wirth 
Government of Germany failed to do this and the Cuno 
Government which succeeded it summarily abandoned these 
artificial regulations of exchange. The Government of 
Czechoslovakia persisted in adopting stringent measures for 

with the neceisary means to balance the budget and along with this step, drastic 
measures of retrenchment and reform were undertaken at its suggestion. Secondly, the 
political and economic independence of Austria was assured by a protocol signed by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and these governments undertook to 
guarantee a portion of the long-term loan granted to Austria. The following figures show 
the contribution made by the different countries to the long-term loan floated by Austria 

London ... ... ... 14,000,000 £ 

New York ... ... . 26,000,000$ 

Vienna ... ... .. 13,000,000$ 

Paris ... ... ... 170,000,000 francs. 

Rome ... ... ... 200,000,000 lire 

Switzerland ... ... ... ... ... 26,000,000 francs. 

Stockholm ... ... ... ... 13,110,000 crowns. 

Belgium ... ... ... ... ... 25,000,000 francs. 

Amsterdam ... ... ... ... 3,000,000 florins. 

The programme of eoonomio reforms forced on the Austrian State insisted on the 
creation of a new bank of issue, cessation of government borrowing from the bank of 
issue and the appointment of a Commissioner General to see that the entire programme 
of economic reforms is carried out and that no portion of the loan can be utilised without 
his signature. 

See Chapter I, Dr. De Bordes*—“ Stabilisation of the Austrian Crown." 
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the economic reform of the country along with the stabili¬ 
sation of their exchanges and hence its success. So long as the 
government did not adopt any of these stringent economic 
measures the mere attaining of a favourable (visible) trade 
balance in 1919 and 1920 did not prevent the fall in the 
exchange rates. It was only after the drastic reduction of 
the currency and the attainment of ‘budgetary equilibrium 
that exchange has improved and prices have fallen. Hence 
a recent French writer preaches this economic advice, “ Seek 
ye first equilibrium of your budget and all these things shall 
be added unto you ” ^ with almost a religious fervour. 

It is not impossible to find the link between the two 
things—the budget and an improved exchange situation. 
The-attainment of budgetary equilibrium would produce a 
‘ psychological influence ’ inspiring confidence in the minds 
of the industrialists. It checks speculation. It attracts 
foreign capital. It is true that there is a great gap between 
economic advice and its practical application. But those 
countries that have applied this economic remedy to the 
prevailing economic diseases of the body politic, have 
completely recovered their financial health. If such countries 
as Germany, France and Poland ^ wish to recover their former 
economic prosperity it is not stabilisation of exchanges alone 
that can bring about the desirable consummation but budgetary 
equilibrium, currency reform, reduction of loans and the 
retrenchment of public and private expenditure should 
proceed hand in hand with each other. 

So long as some causes operate to bring about a general 
rise in prices, any attempt on the part of the government to 
cleanse the Augean stable by stabilising the exchange 
and regulating all traffic in bills of exchange proves 


* See Prof. Eiflfc, " La deflation en pratique "—quoted in Koonomio Journal,'December, 

1924. 

» 

* Bee the " Report on Financial Conditions of Poland ” by the* Right Ilononrabl* E- 
Biitca Young. 
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a miserable failure as seen in the case of Germany. The 
primary cause for the inflation of currency is the necessity 
to flnance the war. But the economic disorder resulting 
out of depreciated currency is heightened to a great extent 
by the forcing up of prices by the heavy metals industry 
and agriculture. This contributary cause towards the rise 
in prices is often overlooked by currency reformers and any 
failure to check this would not make their plan succeed. The 
currency inflation in Germany in the year 1922 ^ was solely 
due to this contributary cause and so long as the currency 
depreciation lasts the profiteers, the farmers and the indus¬ 
trialists conceal their incomes in a thousand and escape* the 
vigilance of the most ideal machinery of taxation. Indus¬ 
trialists, farmers, stock-brokers and speculators would be the 
real beneficiaries and usufructuaries of the economic pros¬ 
perity. Those who actually save and hold mortgages or 
state bonds, savings bank deposits would be “ bled white ” 
and the whole middle class income ® would become completely 
expropriated so that the nouveaux riches and the poor alone 
remain to hate each other. The richer producing classes know 
how to exploit the poor and even the farmers join hands 
“ in this capitalistic foray ” and try to squeeze the skilled 
working classes who suffer in spite of their enhanced nominal 
wages, unskilled workers, people following the “ free 
vocations as doctors, savants, barristers, and writers, dividend- 


‘ There were huge monopoly profits extending to uncounted milliards according to 
Horton, the Manager of the Thygsen Works in the iron and steel industry alone, Th§ 
price of coal was raised from 900 to 22.000 marks per ion in 1922, Iron and steel were 
raised 3,000 times the pre-war price. The price of rye rose 1,600 times the pre-war price. 
Even wheat whose price was controlled rose to 1,000 times the pre-war price. The price 
of cattle, milk, butter, eggs and vegetables also rose in price. The agriculturists freed 
themselves from all mortgages and they possess enhanced purchasing power they never 
knew before. All commodities manufactured from materials to be obtained in German 
rose in price along with those products whose raw materials had to be imported. Wages 
rose only 400 to 600-fold and the general cost of living rose 1,000-fold, See H. S. Strobel, 
“ The German Revolution and After,” pp. 290-296. 

» See Keynes, ” Tract on Monetary Reform," Ch, on Effects of Inflation. 
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e^ning classes and pensioners and force them to o¥er- 
orowd in barrack-like quarters and lower their standard of 
living by taking up malnutritious food. Hence the prices of 
such commodities as are under the conircl of these mono¬ 
polists have to be regulated and this thing has be carried 
out simultaneously with the attempt 'to control exchange and 
affect any real economies in the public expenditure of the 
state. 

(To he continued) 

B. Bamachandra Rau 


BARTER 

What will you give me in exchange for my dreams ? 
Dreams, light as thistle-down and dew; 

Dreams, born of perfumed dusk and dawning; 
Dreams, hanted with mystery and foreboding ; 
Dreams, opalescent fragments of wistful longing; 
Dreams, intangible and ineffably sweet. 

Have you anything to weigh in the balance 
Against my frail and evanescent dreams ? 


Lily Strickland-Anderson 
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THE HERITAGE OF MODERN RELIGIONS 

{From an Anthropological point of view) 

« 

I 

It. is a most difficult task to explain in words what is 
actually meant by the term ‘ Religion.’ The proper sense of 
the term and the ideas that it conveys can be much more 
adequately imagined than expressed in so many words. 

Man is an imitative being. He learns to imitate-from 
his very infancy. It is absolutely through imitation that he 
learns even to walk and speak. As he grows up, he goes on 
imitating the people he mixes with. Some he imitates in 
their mode of living, some in their fashions and fancies. 
Even the ideas held by him are often the outcome of imitating 
some one or other. The di£E<*rent Religions are all human 
institutions and in the formation of these institutions too we 
must expect to find expressio n of this peculiar characteristic 
of human Seings. And, in fact, when we closely study the 
Religions of the world we are surprised to find many common 
underlying principles, modes of worsliipping, form’s of rituals, 
etc., in quite different religions as they are called. Truly 
speaking, there is hardly any Religion which is absolutely 
pure in form and character and does not contain any such 
characteristics which may be safely said to have been borrowed 
from different Religions. 

Now, we shall try to find out a Religion which is 
absolutely pure and free from any admixture. In order to 
find out such a Religion we must go some millions of years 
back when ‘ man ’ first appeared on the surface of the eajrth. 
The earliest and the purest forms of Religion can only be 
found when we study the Anthropological Ethnology of this 
earUest man. 

12 
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From most careful examinations by experts of the various 
remains of bones and skulls at different places, it has been 
proved conclusively that those early men were both physically 
and mentally much inferior to any of the modern races of 
mankind. By careful examination of the skull cavity and the 
brain-impressions left on the inner surfaces of the skulls it has 
been definitely determined by anatomists that the brains of 
these primitive people were less in quantity and were less 
capable of high thinking than those of any modern men. 
From these inferences we may safely guess that these primi¬ 
tive people were so lacking in civilization that we shall do 
them no injustice if we call them savages. But, at the same 
time, we should bear in mind that in comparison with the 
modern civilizations though their civilization was nothing— 
still, this is the foundation I on which the whole super¬ 
structure of modern civilisation has been built up. Mr. Boas 
says, “ We must bear in mind that none of these civilizations 
was the product of the genius of a single people. As all 
have worked together in the development of the ancient 
civilizations, we must bow to the genius of all, whatever group 
of mankind they may represent—Hamitic, Semitic, Aryan 
or Mongol.” 

It is generally believed that the Pygmies were the first of 
the human race. They are supposed to have been inhabitants 
of Africa- and the propitiation of the superhuman powers 
which prevailed amongst them must, therefore, be recognised 
as the earliest form of human worship. 

These Pygmies were quite ignorant of Science and the 
Laws of Nature. They could not possibly realise the true 
cause of thunder or storm or any other such thing. They 
being quite in the dark as to the true cause of such natural 
phenomena began to worship such superhuman powers 
of thunder, of storm, but not the thunder or the storm 
itself. If we analyse carefully we are sure to come to the 
< 2 K 3 nolusion that at the basis of such worship there is one 
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predominating factor and that factor is nothing hut Pear. 
Mr. Prank G. Speck writes “ Savage Religion is no less rich in 
forms of worship than in ideas of philosophy. Through a 
maze of practices in idolatry, human, animal and object 
sacrifice, cannibalism, invocation, expiation and bribery, we 
gain an insight into the attitude of worship of the savage 
which might lead us, as it has some others, into the feeling 
that the worship of the Primitive Man is the outgrowth of the 
emotion of Pear, while Pear is unquestionably an element in 
.the religious activity of Primitive Man at large, I feel that it 
would be unfair to exclude from considerationi nstances 
evidencing higher feelings, suoh as those of gratitude, of 
reverence and affection for supernatural beings, occurring in 
the worship of some primitive peoples. Savage worship is at 
bottom characterised by emotions, so far as we know them, 
remarkably like those underlying modern worship.” 

We cannot get back further in the origin of Religion, 
its meanings and true interpretation than the Pygmies for the 
Pygmies were the first human beings in evolution from the 
anthropoid apes. Here, then, we find the origin and Dawn of 
all religions and religious ideas. 

The Pygmies were pre-totemic. They possessed no magic or 
witchcraft hut most certainly they did possess religious ideas. 

II 

The next, stage of Religion and Religious ideas was 
evolved by the Nilotic Negroes. The earliest form of human 
society was brought into existence by the Nilotic Negroes 
under what may be called Totemic Sociology. 

It is rather difficult to explain what is Totemism and 
how it originated. Different authorities have suggested 
different theories for its origin. But there is not a single 
theory which has escaped criticism. “ A totem ” says 
Sir J. G. Prazer “ is a class of natural phenomena or material 
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object most commonly a species of animals op plant between 
which and himself the savage believes that a certain inti* 
mate relation exists. The exact nature of the relation is not 
easy to ascertain; various explanations of it have been sugges¬ 
ted, but none as yet won general acceptance.” Whatever 
may be the true relationship, it is generally a custom with 
the most primitive people or with the savage to refrain from 
killing or eating his totem provided his totem happens to 
be a species of either animals or plants. Moreover, a group 
of persons who are supposed to be knit to any particular. 
totem by this mysterious relationship, generally bear the 
name of the totem and it is a common belief among them 
‘that they are all of the same blood and they always stick 
to the principle of not sanctioning the marriage or cohabita¬ 
tion of members among themselves if they belong to the 
same totemic group. This prohibition to marry within the 
group is now known as the “ Principle of Exogamy.” Thus 
totemism has commonly been treated as a most ancient 
system of both Religion and Society. As a system of Religion 
it embraces the mvstic union of the savage with his totem. • 

In modern civilizations also we meet with instances of 
the existence of the animal-worshipping and plant-wor¬ 
shipping cults. The principle of exogamous marriages is 
also strictly observed. We thus find that the principles of 
true Totemism are even now observed by the so-called 
civilized people and it is apparent that though the primitives 
had no civilization still they did much for the growth and 
development of the modern civilizations. 

For about half a century, totemism was known as some¬ 
thing exclusively of American origin. It was in the year 
1841 that Grey pointed out the existence of wholly similar 
practices in Australia. MacLennan was the first who under¬ 
took to attach totemism to the general history of humanity. 
Ho oet himself to show that totemism was not only a religion, 
hilt oometbing from which a multitude of beliefs and practices 
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were evolved, and these beliefs and practices are to be found 
even in much more advanced religious, systems of to-day. 
He even went so far as to make it the source of all the anima l- 
worshipping and plant-worshipping cults which are found 
among anoient peoples. 

“ Students of American Totemism had already known for 
a long time that this form of Eeligion was most intimately 
united to a determined social organisation, that its basis is 
the division of the social group into clans. Fison and Howitt 
established the existence of the same sort of social system 
in Australia as also its relations with Totemism.” 

At the bottom of the social system we find in the 
Dravidian religion of India, a large body of tribes and 
castes, each of which is broken up into a number of 
totemistic septs. Each sept bears the name of an animal, 
a tree, a plant or of some material object natural or 
artificial, which the members of that sept are prohibited 
from killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. 
Well-defined groups of this type are found among the 
Dravidian Santals and Oraons, both of them still retain 
their orginal language, worship Non-Ary an Gods and have 
a fairly compact tribal organisation. The Hos of Singhbhum 
and the Muudas of the Chota Nagpur plateau have also 
exogamous septs of the same type as the Oraons and 
Santals, with similar rules as to the totem being taboo to the 
members of the group.’ 

The totem was first eaten by members of the group 
as their own special food, but afterwards this was changed 
and the totemic food was only very sparingly eaten by 

the tribe with that Totem-it became taboo or sacred to 

them. The tribe was appointed its protector and cultivator 
and curiously enough was named after it. 

The totem primarily was given to a girl when she 


' (The People of India—Eisley) 
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attained her puberty by which she and all her children 
were always known. Thus if her totem was a lizard, all 
her children would be known as lizards or if a crocodile 
all her children would be young crocodiles and very often 
when we come across in books that women are bringing 
forth snakes, crocodiles or any othfer zoo type, we are to 
understand that the Totem of the mother is a snake or a 
crocodile or a lizard and her children are obviously named 
accordingly. From this fact it is evident that the totem 
represented the maternal ancestor. 

The feminine type was prior in origin because Motherhood 
could be known much before Paternity could be recognised 
under the Totemic Sociology and truly speaking Mythology 
was founded on this. The tree was producer of fruits, so was 
the female. The serpent cha iged itself periodically, so did 
the female. 

III. 

There is no religious system, ancient or recent, where one 
does not meet, under different forms, two religions as it were, 
side by side, which, though being united closely and miXtually 
penetrating each other, do not cease nevertheless, to be 
distinct. The one addresses itself to the phenomena of nature, 
either the great cosmic forces such as winds, rivers, stars, or 
the sky, etc., or else the objects of various sorts which cover 
the surface of the earth, such as plants, rocks, animals, etc. 
For this reason it has been given the name of Naturism. The 
other has spiritual beings as its object, spirits, souls, geniuses, 
demons, divinities properly so called, animated and con¬ 
scious agents like man, but distinguished from him, 
nevertheless, by the nature of their powers and especially 
by the peculiar characteristic that they do not affect the 
senses in the same way : ordinarily they are not visible 
to human eyes. This religion of spirits is called animism} 


^ (Emile Darkheim). 
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It was a common belief among the primitive people 
that body and soul were quite different things. Body was 
destructible but the soul was not. During dreams it was 
the soul which went out of the body and roamed about 
hither and thither, often to far remote places and then 
again it used to come back within the body which it had 
left. Death to them was nothing but a final separation 
of the soul from the body. The soul left the body not 
to come back again. They also thought that these souls 
since they were not destructible, could remain alive, so to 
say, for indefinite period of time. During dreams when 
souls were supposed to go out of the body, they might often 
meet with those souls which had left their respective 
bodies for good. Ihe primitives used to believe that the souls 
though they had left the bodies for good yet had a great desire 
to come back and enter into the bodies. They were equally 
subject to hunger and thirst as the living men. It was for 
this reason 'they used to keep foods and drink witli the dead 
bodies so that if the souls would come, they might get their 
foods and drinks. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor writes “ the theory of Animism divides 
into two great dogmas for parts of one consistent doctrine; 
first concerning souls of individual creatures, capable of con¬ 
tinued existence after the death or destruction of the body ; 
second concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power¬ 
ful deities. Spiritual beings are held to affect or control the 
events of the material world, and man’s life here and here¬ 
after ; and it being considered that they hold intercourse with 
men and receive pleasure or displeasure from human actions, 
* the belief in their existence naturally and it might also be 
said inevitably, sooner or later, leads to active reverence and 
propitiation. Thus Animism, in its full development, includes 
the belief in souls, and in a future state, in controlling deities 
and subordinate spirits, these doctrines practically resulting in 
some kind of active worship.” 
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Tylor and Jevons derived the animistic Qonoept fro<ii the 
transitional character of beliefs regarding the soul (made con¬ 
scious to the primitive mind through dreams), and those ooh- 
cerning supernatural spirits. The doctrine is based upon an 
assumption of primitive man’s inability to distinguish the 
animate from the inanimate. Spencer modifies Tylor’s original 
concept by denying the latter assumption, showing, that since 
animals can distinguish the animate from the inanimate it is 
an injustice to attribute a lower stage of discriminating intelli¬ 
gence to man. 

Later researches, however, show animism to be more than 
what the older conception embraced, that it is based on the 
concept of magical power believed to be inherent in the 
phenomena of nature whether animate or inanimate. A more 
recent characterization of animism have been given by Doctor 
Boas. According to him “ The fundamental concept bearing 
on the religious life of the individual is the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of magic power, which may infiuence the life of man 
and which in turn might be influenced by human activity. 
In this sense magic power must be understood as the wonder¬ 
ful qualities which are believed to exist in objects, animals, 
men, spirits and deities and which are superior to the natural 
qualities of man. This idea of magic power is one of -the 
fundamental concepts which occur among all Indian tribes. 
It is what is called ‘ manits ’ by the Algonquian tribes ; 

** Wakanda by the * Sioxan tribes ’ ‘ Orenda ’ by the Iroquois.” 
Objects in nature which are conceived also to be imbued with 
some of this spiritual force also come to be classified as inci¬ 
pient deities. This stage, called the pre-animistic stage, in 
which rites are addressed to impersonal forces has been classed * 
by some religious theorists as one of the earliest phases of 
human religion. Human beings who through the possession 
of iuagie power become able to impress their fellows with their 
ability to work miracles in healing disease or in controlling the 
actluH ol spirits are likewise regarded as possessing some of 
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tHosd foroet. Hence we find in all pritnitiire 

gFOiijfe isKlitidnals to whom are attributed supernatural 
powers who are known as medicine men, magicians or witch* 
doctors. 

We hate seen that the primitive people used to attribute 
some sort of supernatural powers or spirits to some natural 
objects or natural phenomena to animate them and then the^ 
used to . pay their reverence and gratitude to those objects. 
Now the question arises, whether this spirit which animates 
the inanimate objects such as plants, rocks, rivers, etc., is 
the same as the soul which gives life to human bodies. 
The most important characteristic of the soul is that it 
is conceived as tbe internal principle which animates the 
organism. It is that which moves it and makes it live, to such 
an extent that when it withdraws its action from the huOtah 
body, life ceases or is suspended. It has its natural residence 
in the body itself, at least so long as life exists. :6ut it is fiOl 
thus with the spirits assigned to the different things itt nature. 
The God of tbe sun is not necessarily in the sun, nor is ike 
sfdrit of a particular rock in the rock itself which is mer^y its 
principal place of habitation. A spirit undoubtedly has close 
relations with the body to which it is attached, htit one 
employs a very inexact expression when he says that it is its 
soul. Mr. Oodrington says “ there does not appear to be fitoy-* 
where in Melanesia a belief in a spirit which animates any 
natural object, a tree, waterfall, storm or rock, so as to he to 
it what the soul is believed to he to the body of man.” Thus 
we find the soul is essentially within the body, the spMt 
passes the major portion of its time outside the object which 
serves as its base. 

Tbe beltef that all things in nature are animate and that 
they possess' Immortality and other mysterions powensihds 
developed in the mfind of the primitives an attitude of rcyersM 
nee and worship. Fetishism is the doctrine that objects, either 
natural or artificial, poSsess essential^ a magical power which 

18 
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converts them into such objects as capable of responding to 
acts of influence such as invocation, sacriflce, flattery, bribery 
etc. Accordingly, various objects in Nature, which appear to 
the imagination of superstitious human beings either by their 
curious appearance, or through supposedly supernatural asso¬ 
ciations, become regarded as abodes of such animoe. Such 
objects are cherished as material helpers, guides or protectors 
or are held in fear as malevolent forces which have to be 
appeased by various means of cajolery which man since time 
immemorial has known and practised to deceive supernatural 
beings in his own favour. 

Fetishism was first brought into prominence by Charles de 
Brosses, President of the Parliament of Burgandy. He did not, 
however, invent, nor was he even the first to use, the word fetish, 
which is a variant of the Portuguese fetioo ovfetisso^ an amulet 
or talisman derived from the Latin factitious^ ‘artificial,’ ‘un¬ 
natural’ and hence ‘magical.’ It was employed, naturally 
enough, by the Portuguese navigators of the sixteenth century 
to describe the worship of stocks and stones, charms and a 
variety of queer and unsavoury objects which struck them as 
the chief feature of the religion of the Negroes of the Gold 
Coast.” ^ 

Ancestral worship which is found so prevalent amongst 
modern Religions had its origin from the Nilotic Negroes. 
The idea that the soul was indestructible and continued to 
exist even after it had left the body, led those Negroes to 
believe that the soul after leaving the body for good used to 
come back and live in some trees and hills near by. And they 
used to believe that the soul was subject to hunger and thirst 
exactly as it had been before leaving the body. So they used 
to offer foods and drinks to this departed soul. Often they 
thought that if they had not given the departed souls foods 
and drinks, those departed souls might get angry with them 


‘ The people of India—Risle^. 
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and do them harm. So here also we find some sort of fear at 
its root. 

The Ka ima^e was first fashioned by the Nilotic Negroes 
and they still do this in whatever part of the world they are 
found. It is an image made to portray or represent the 
spiritual body of Man to which they offered food and drink, 
as a propitiation, in the first place to do them no harm; later 
it became a custom of love and affection and supplication to 
assist them in their lives and wants. The primitive practices 
of offering food and drink to the dead, more especially to the 
Soul of Life in blood, was based upon the postulate that the 
so-called dead were living in spirit form. Obviously enough 
the sustenance of life was offered to feed the life of those who 
were held to be living because seen to be existing in the like¬ 
ness that was represented by the human figure of the Spirit 
Ka. The Ka image is the double of the dead. It is a figure 
of the ghost. It was and is an image of the only soul or spirit 
that could be seen outside the human body.' 

In modern Religions also we find Ancestral worship, 
Fetishism, Animism and all such propitiations which are un¬ 
doubtedly very primitive. 

Kshitis Chandra Ghosh 


Churhowood. 
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HARISCHANDRA* 

u Dramatic Poem in Seven Acta; after a tale in the 

Mahdbharat.) 

Penonae dramatu. 

Harisoh^nclra'—King o£ Kp^la. 

Shaivya—his Queen. 

Their son. 

Biswimitra—a Hermit. 

Five celestial Fairies. 

Devi» in Temple. 

Slave Trader. 

a 

Merchant. 

Merchant’s wife. 

Chandftla. 

Servant. 

Act I. 

A forest grove. Five beautiful fairies move about in it. They 
weave garlands of flowers and put them on one another.] 

All sweetly bloom the roses in this place. 

“The crystal river murmurs its soft tune. 

Almost it seems like homeland’s sunny groves. 

2nd Fairy — 

May we forget this bright day all our wos. 

The fragrance of the violet fondly vies 
With that of jasmin, lilac and of rose. 

Forget-me-nots on silver streamlet’s bank 
Waft memories of days and love that were 
And bring past tenderness to life again. 

Brd Fairy — 

The crystal pearls dream on the lotus buds, 

And dance the leaves in sunshine and delight. 
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4ih Fairy — 

The casuarinas and the breeze make mirth 

Each swayiag t&ssel laughs and chants of lore 

Come, sisters, let us blend our song with theirs. ( They sing,) 

. Song, 

I 

Id this fair dell 
Where beauties dwell 
Beneath the golden ray, 

Where flowers sweet 
Grow *neath our feet 
Here may we fondly stay. 

II 

ScdEt breezes blow 

Bright waters flow 

• ® 

Within these sunny bow’rs. 

All free from fear, 

No foe is near, 

How sweetly pass the hours. 

5th Fairy — 

There may we dwell as in fair Swarga’s fields 

{Fnter Biawamitra,) 

And in our deeam forget our exile. 

BmoanUtra — 

Aye? 

Here would ye dwell ? But who dwollers, pray 
Who to desecrate my sanotuary ? 

Who are you, rude intruders ? stand and speak; 

How dare ye violate a holy Law ? 

A Fairy — 

No rude intruders we; we pray thee, Sir, 

Have pity on us in our sore distress. 
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Bimamitra — 



Distress ? 1 see naught but sheer idleness. 

The ancient Law protects a hermit’s rights. 

Unholy feet dare not profane his place. 

I charge you, rash intruders, stand and speak, 

A Fairy — 

A curse fell on us, Sir, a bitter curse. 

We are five denizens from Indra’s realm. 

There spent we our fond days ’mid song and flowers, 

In festive halls where light and mirth abound. 

But once, when feast was held aod all the Court, 

With Indra heading it, beheld our dance, 

Our thoughts strayed and our tripping steps went wrong, 
The dancers were confused, the music stopped. 

The harmony of the great feast was marred. 

This roused to anger Indra, and he cursed, 

Sent us in exile to the world of men. 


Bimamitra — 

Exile indeed ! Methinks your loss was small 
And left ye not your wits in Heaven behind 
To choose the fairest spot the earth does yield. 
Who gave you passport unto this my dell, 

Than which in Swarga there is none more fair ? 

A Fmry-^ 

Sir, Indra, our great King, did choose it so. 

. For, he is kind, and when his anger waned, 

And he thought o’er the sore thing he had done, 
He sadly did relent, was ill at ease, 

But could not take back the spoken curse. 

Still would he mitigate our misery. 

Therefore he sent us to this sylvan bow’r. 

That we might feel a touch of homeland yet. 
And knew we not, indeed, whose place it was. 
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Bmoamitra — 

And did he therewith give his orders too 
That ye lay desolate my sanctuary, 

To tear the trembling lotus from the wave, 

And break the sighing rose in early bloom, 

Work such destruction that the breaking dawn 
Shed tears of sorrow, and the after-glow 
Hide her rose face in sadness ’hind the hills ? 

Ye have a hermit’s holy shrine profaned 
While he was absent on a pilgrimage. 

I need not ask you where my flowers are; 

I see them sadly drooping round your forms, 

But who has stilled my feathered singer’s throats ? 


A Fairy — 

We did not mean, Sir, that it should be so. 

But sang we tunes that erstwhile we had sung 
In Indra’s mansions on fair festal days. 

And lo, the songbirds hushed and sang no more. 


Bistjoamitra — 

Fine work ye did ! Indeed it had been well 
Ye had remained within those gaudy halls 
Than that ye came and work your mischief here. 

And with it all, ye dare to speak of curse ? 

Well, I will teach you yet what curse does mean. . 

(The fairies rush in fright to the centre, and cling to (me 
another, Bisioamitra walks round them.) 

liistoamitra — 

\ 

Come forth, creeping vine 
From your earthy bed, 

Twine your tendrils tunne 
Round ea,ch form and head. 
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Bind these intraders where they stand 
Wind around each arm and InuMil, 

Twine, ye creepers twine. 

Now stand, ye wanton breakers of the law 
That dared a hermit's holy shrine defile. 

{Ee walks off. The fairies sob and wait,) 

[Curtain.] 


imm: 


Act II. 

[Sce/ie .—As before. The fairies stand in the centre. Creepers with large 

leaves are twined round them.] 


A Fairy — 

Oh evil stars, oh bitter, bitter day 1 

Was it thus written on our hapless brows ? 

* • 

Curses are curses, and where they pursue 
There’s no escape; they make the breeze their steed. 
They bridle the frail trembling violet’s scent; 

Desert and grove alike become their slave. 

Another Fairy — 

I thirst and hunger, and my feet are faint. 

Another Fairy — 

*^6 shall be drooping soon like summer rose 
When ruthless winds have broken her frail stem. 

{T^hey sigh and sob. Enter Harisohandra, He is in hunting 
dretis and carries bow and arrows.) 

Harisohandra — 

Aye,—what is this,, whitb^ have I strayed ? 

I did not come to send my arrow ferth 
On quarry such as this; nay by my word, 
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Nor had imagined, e’en in wildest dream— 

To meet five damsels where 1 chased the hart I 
Speak, fairy ladies, how came this about ? 

How came ye hither, and Why fret ye so ? 


asi 


A Fairy — 

Ah, woe is us ; we are five hapless maids ; 
Exiled from Swarga, we came to this grove. 
But the grim owner of this dell returned. 
Beheld us with great wrath and spake a curse. 


Marischandra — 

Why not flee hence andl leave this dreaded place. 


A Fairy — 

Ah, Sir, we cannot; we’re chained to the spot; 

These creepers hold us in relentless grasp. 

Another Fairy — 

And twine our forms like iron serpents round . 

Thus stand we here for days all motionless 
By thirst and gnawing hunger sorely plagued. 

Marischandra — 

Your sad plight touches me ; but ’twere small task 
To break these shackles. I 

{While saying thit^ he,cuts the vines with his sword and the 

fairies shake them off.) 

Several Fairies — 


Ah, behold, we’re free. 


Marischandra — 

Then now return to homeland’s sunny fields. 

U # , 
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A Fairy — 

We may not. Sir; we may not ere we meet 

A pious King who in Ko^ala rules 

Named Harischandra. For thus Indra spake,— 

‘ Whenever on earth ye meet this^holy man, 

Who won great power through his piety, 

Then be your exile ended, ye return, 

His purity will send you heavenward. 

Harischandra — 

Then, ladies, Is your exile ended now. 

He, Harischandra called, Kosala*s King, 

Is he who cut the tendrils from your arms, 

Ye see him stand before you even now. 

Faries — 

« 

Hail, Harischandra, hail, oh faultless king, 

The hour of our release has come through, thee. 

{A yolden chariot descends^ wreathed in clouds, 
The fairies enter it and sing.) 

Song. 

1 

Then fare thee well, oh earth and sadness. 

We now return to Swarga’s fields. 

Where day of song and mirth and gladness 
To eve of silent worship yields. 

On clouds of joy we float on high 
To realms of beauty in the sky. 

II 

Hail our redeemer, whose pure power 
And kindly hand wrought our release. 

May friendly Fates upon thee shower 
Life's fairest gifts of joy aiid peace, 
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On clouds of joy we float on high 
To realms of beauty in the sky. 

_ • 

(The chariot rises slowly^ while the fairies dny. Enter 

Biswamitra. Harischandra looks smiling after the ascending 
chariot^ then walks off without seeing Biswamitra.) 

Biswamitra — 

Behold another meddlesome intruder ! 

I bound these damsels with a MoonVs craft, 

And wouldst, young stripling, thou show greater art, 
And thereon boast perhaps that virtue own ? 

I shall avenge myself, and thine own word 
Shall pass the sentence that shall shape thy doom. 

And more; it’s time a little test be put 
Upon those virtues all, of which one hears 
In all the le^nd and e’en in heaven itself. 

We’ll see if that heralded love of truth 
Be genuine or just an artful ruse 
A pretty shield, ’hind the knave may hide 
Ho, Harischandra, watch thy day has come, 

We soon shall know the man that is in thee. 

[Curtain] 

Act hi 

large drawing room. In it are Shaivya the Queen, and her five 
years old eon.] 

Shaivya — 

Gome little one, the sun has gone to rest. 

The baby birds steep in their feathered' nest. 

. My own sweet little bird must do as they. 

The boy — 

nay ; 1 do not want my bed. 
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But it is time for little boys to sleep. 

Come, listen now to mother and be good. 

The hoy — 

« 

Yes, mother,—but I long so for the woods. 

Shaivya {laughs )— 

Why this desire, my boy ? Thou art our heir. 

Thou wilt some day sit on thy father’s throne. 

The hoy — 

Nay, mother mine, speak not like this to me 
I do not wish for throne and land to rule. 

I wish to go far, far away from here 

Out to the forest, sleep ’neath God’s vast sky. 

Come let us go, father and thou and 1. 

( While still the boy speaks, Harischandra enters unnoticed by 
Shaivya and him. He remains standing, watching the 
scene tenderly. Now the boy sees him and runs towards 
him). 

The boy — 

Oh father, father, there at last thou art. 

Come with me, let us go far, far away. 

(He lifts the boy up tenderly. Enter a servant.) 


Servant — 

. A Mooni waits to see Your Majesty. 

(Enter Biswamitra, Harischandra lets go the boy and goes 
.towards him. Exit Shaivya and boy.) 

Harisehcmdra — 

Welcome, great Mooni, in my palace gates. 

What lucky star has brought thee unto me ? 
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Sad luck alas ; it is an evil star 

That guides my steps unto thy house to-night. 

I came to thee that I might justice find. 

Hanachandra — 

Full sad I am to hear this. Art thou wronged ? 

Then frankly speak, and I shall never rest 
Until I see thy case put right again, 

See justice in full mesure meeted out 
Speak frankly then, have confidence in me. 

Thou shalt have justice on my word as King. 
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Bimamitra — 


Bkwamitra {sighing )— 

Ah, Maharaja, I dwelt peacefully, 

A quiet forest grove was my retreat. 

Here did I sit in worship, performed rites 
And none disturbed me in my chosen place. 

But one day five intruders rudely came, 

Despoiled my dell, and robbed me of my peaceT 
No more could 1 in quietude repose 
And give my heart to worship and to rite 
This vexed me sorely and as last resort 
I bound these guilty ones with tendrilled vine. 

Twined creepers round them, bound them to the spot. 
Now was the dell with all its verdure mine, 

No one had right to trespass on my place ; 

Not by the law could one my rights defy. 

Yet one day, while I absent was, one came,— 
Obtrusive knave,—he cut my costly vines. 

Set free those five offenders, who too well 
Deserved the chains that I had made for them. 
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Eariachandra (raises his hand to silence him)^ 

I know thy story, Mooni^ii was I 

Who out those chains from the imprisoned maids. 

Biswamitra — 

« 

And speak, what right hadst thou for such a deed. 
Thou call’st thee King, but is it kingly work 
To enter where thy duty called thee not ? 

Thou hast done wrong now art thou man enough 
To say as much, admit thy grievous wrong ? 

Harischandra — 

Wrong ? Duty calls to action the true Knight. 
'Twere churlish, cowardly to stand aside 
When innocence and helplessness appeal. 

Would I be guilty of an act so base 
To turn away in calloused negligence 
When they of holy motherhood’s fair sex, 

Whom ev’ry man by law divine is called 
To shelter and protect,—call in distress ? 

Nay, Mooni, nay, ask me not to debase 
The heart of Kingship and of manhood both. 

Our Vedio Dharma were outraged thereby 
Which I, as King and man, am sworn to keep. 

Bisucamitra — 

Aye clever play of words and subtle wit 
Does Dharma teach thee to play trickery ? 

Just now thou swore that should justice dodf. 

But since thyself the culprit is,—Ah then^— 
Justice may wait, *t 'twas duty led to deed 
Methinks one who can’t stand by his sworn word 
Oan’t carry mto action his own law. 

Who calls guilt innocence to find a sham, 

He’s all incapable to rule a land. 
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HarUehandra — 

No King can ruler ba by his own choioe. 

A Higher Power calls kings unto their place. 


m 


Bmoamitra — 

It seems that “ Higher Power ” is poorly served 
A worthier one might have received the call. 

It were at least thy duty to say this, 

Though thou wouldst hide thy wrong in other place. 

HaHschandra — 


If there be one who’d better service give 
To God and man—upon this ancient throne 
Than I have done, am capable to do, 

To him were I by law and honour bound 
To step aside, resign the place to him. 

Kings are but vassals of a greater King, 

A MoonVs insight goes past mortal sense. 
Hast thou by meditation’s aid received 
Orders from Higher Courts to challenge me? 

BiswamUra — 

Art thou then ready to give up the throne ? 


Harischmidra — 

I’m ready e’er in all things to be just. 

I’m not the owner of this realm and throne. 

’T is but a stewardship, a sacred trust 
Placed in my keeping. God alone is King, 

And Law demands I yield it unto him 
Whom he would see best fit to rule and serve. 
One in whom faithfulness and wisdom dwell 
In greater measure than my share has been. 
Speak, Mooni, hast thou found that better man ? 
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Bistoamitra — 

I am the man ; I am more fit than thou 
To rule Kosala for Kosala’s good. 

But who will listen, who will understand ? 

Yes, men may speak and use high-sounding phrase. 
But let it come to deed—then—a mere joke, 

'T was hut a jest,—the King played you a prank! 

Hariaohandi'a — 

Honour is honour, and ray word is giv’n. 

No power on earth shall make me take it back. 
Teach not the ancient scriptures of our land 
To take from God with grateful heart each gift 
He measures out,—or be it wealth or fame, 

Or be it but the direst misery ? 

This is the time of our probation; here 
Time’s wheel controls us, nothing steadfast is. 

The lasting life of Truth is elsewhere found. 

My word is given and past all recall. 

'Fhe gods bear witness to it. Prom this hour 
King Biswamitra rules Kosala land. 

Biawalhitra — 

Still have I yet just one more claim to make. 

Thou know’st full well no bargain is complete 
Without the earnest money,—where is mine ? 

I want a thousand pieces of hard gold. 

Harischandra — 

My treasurer will give it unto thee. 

Biswamitra — 

Thy treasurer ? Indeed,—and where is he ? 

The treasury is property of state. 
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The realm is mine, hence too the coffers all, 

Touch not my treasury, I warn thee, don’t. 

Rarischandra — 

Oh yes, I see. I made indeed mistake. 

Grant me some time, and 1 shall pay the debt. 

Biauoamitra — 

Nay worry not, I shall let go the claim 
If thou but say that thou regret thy act. 

Haruchandra — 

Nay, Biswamitra, never ! I did right 
And I would do it o’er a thousand times 
I will not trade my honour for base coin. 

Biswamitra — 

And how wilt thou a thousand gold coins get ? 

I give thee six moon’s grace, then I demand. 

Rarischandra — 

The mighty God will help me in my plight. 

Unto Benares will I wend my way. 

To holy Kashi, where the gods abide. 

To-morrow with the dawn I wander forth. 

{Biswamitra looks at him in surprise cmd dejianae, then 

walks out shaking his head.) 

Rarischandra {alone )— 

The Forces speak, the Heavens themselves are calling. 

On one side beckon kingdom, wealth and fame, 

And on the other truth and honour call. 

Vain idle spell of wealth and earthly power, 

Too soon our bodies mingle with the clay. 

15 
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The cross-roade oi mf life to-day have met. 

Help me, Ye Powers Bivine, to tread the path 
That leads unto the purer streams of being, 

To vales beyond the shadow play of life. 

[Curtain.] 


Act IV. 

[/Se^72«.--Benares} in the centre is a temple with doors wide open, display¬ 
ing the interior. Beside the temple is a low hut. Leaning against 
its wall stands a tall 6gure, clad in a loose black hood, that hangs from 
its head down to its feet; the face is grim and wrinkled. Bhaivya is 
temple, in the attitude prayer]. 

Shaivya — 

Dark are the waters, blaok is the night. 

Lonely the wanderers pine. 

Threaten the storm clouds from dark gloomy height. 
Never bright beacon stars shine. 

Where shall the pilgrims find peace and redress ? 

Where find a balm for their untold distress? 

Where—but in Thy sacred shrine. 

Oh, holy Mother, I kneel at Thy feet 
) Where streams of Time and Eternity meet. 

Hive of Thy strength, ah. Thy touch is so sweet, 

Let my frail heart blend with Thine. 

(WHU Shaivya speaks, a devi oj^pears and takes her place 
behind ^haivya, holding her hand oner her. Now there is 
silence for a while, then the sound of helh is heard. 
Many celestial beings have meanwhile appeared in the 
beehyround. They sing.) 
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Sang, 

1 

Peace, gentle pilgrim, peace to tby heart, 
We will wateb o^er thy sorrow. 

Soon will the shadows of anguish depart 
Fade in a happier morrow. 



II 

Only a few more hard steps on the road. 

Thorny the path thou hast taken. 

Courage, march forward, blend strength with thy load 
We will not leave thee forsaken. 


Devi {standing behind Shaivya )— 

True perfect wife, noblest of woman thou 
The holy Mother knows thy golden heart. 

Wifehood is sanotihed through such as thou, 

Therefore the sign of wifehood be thrice blest. 

(She touches the golden wedding chain on ShaivyaU neck.) 

By mortal eye this chain shall not be seen 
Henceforth it be invisible on earth 
That no unholy eye may covet it, 

Only thy husband shall behold the sign 
And seeing it, shall know thee, and therewith 
The trials of thy life be ended all. 

Only a few more hardships and then peace. 

Stand well the test; time’s wheel turns round and round, 
From shade to sunlight. Now go, duty calls.. 

{Shaivya rises and leaves the temple, Sarkehandra steps out of 
the hnt. She goes towc^ds him.) 
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Hartschandra — 

My sun has set; my stars are dark fore’er. 

Oh noblest woman, why didst thou forsake 
Thy home and peace to follow up my fate ? 

Thou hadst had friends yet in Kosala land 
Who would have sheltered thee,—thee and the child 
The burden would have been less hard to bear 
Had I but borne it singly. Oh the curse 
That I have brought thee into this sad state. 

The time of grace goes with to-morrow’s dawn. 

Shaivya — 

Nay, nay, my husband didst not thou entreat 
That I remain behind in opulence. 

But that were shame upon a woman’s head. 

I’ve followed but the impulse of my heart. 

Home, comfort, wealth,—without thee they were dust. 

It is my happiness to share thy fate. 

But cheer thee and look heavenward. All night 
I stayed in prayer in the Mother’s shrine. 

And now, towards early morn I found response. 

Sweet, heavenly voices spake unto my soul. 

Only a short spell and our woe is o’er. 

Look up, have courage, let the man, the King 
Show all his manhood and his dignity. 

Now I must go, the day is on the .wing. 

Perchance I find employment before eve. 

{She toalks away quichly. Earischandra seest the tall black 
figure of Debt approaching him and shrinks.) 

Sarischandra — 

Who art thou, evil midnight shape, flee hence. 

Why dost thou haunt me, dreaded spectre?—Off I 
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Debt— 

Aye, Harischandra, know me, I am Debt. 

My voice is fear, my step is misery. 

My chilling breath brings haunting nightmare dreams. 

{He goes near and bends his face down to Harischandra* s.) 
Hey, know’st me, Harischandra, I am Debt. 

{Harischandra moves away in fright ; Debt laughs hoarsely.) 

[ Curtain. ] 

Act V. 

[Scene. —As before. Time early morning. Enter Biswamitra. He goes to 
the hut and knocks at the door. ] 

Biswamitra {in loud voice )— 

Hey, Harischandra,—art asleep ? step forth. 

We have a little pact to settle yet. 

{Harischandra comes out. He looks toeary and nervous.) 

Biswamitra — 

Art thou prepared ? a thousand coins of gold,— 

That is our contract, and this is our day. 

Harischandra — 

My stars have been against me these six moons. 

They’ve failed me, and I stand with empty hand. 

Biswamitra — 

My business here is not with stars to-day, 

1 want my deal in gold, hard clicking gold. 

Harischandra — 

But where am I to get it, Mooni, pray. 

Have mercy on me; art thou not a man P 
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Bimamitra (m a confidential tone )— 

I am a man, and thou wilt find me so. 

But men have their ideas, as thou know*8t. 

A man's been wronged, well, he wants wrong undone. 
No bargain yet without conditiout was. 

Come, now, be man and frankly do admit 
That thou didst wrong within my dell that day, 

Aud all the pact is ended. 

Moonii nay I 


Mariachandra — 

That one word never shall escape my lips. 

Biawamitra — 

Oh, haughty man, it is thy vanity 

That makes thee cling to foolish nonsense thus. 

It is thy pride, because the world has said— 
{aarcaatically) King Harischandra of Kos'ala land 
Is purest among mortals and the best. 

And ranks in honour with the highest gods 
Will not do this, not that, and oh what not! 

(He goea closer to Harischandra^ and speaks with a hmkg voice,) 

But here, my man, thy honour is at stake 
And thine alone ? That business were but thine^ 

Nay, think of thine ancestral race of kings. 

Think of thy fathers, of thine ancient house. 

Art thou not bound in honour unto them ? 

That ancient house will soon become extinct. 

Mariachandra — 

VUhnUt protect me. Moonif—Mooni —stop 1 
Take thou my life, i»y heart-blood drop by drop. 

But spare the ancient lineage of my race. 
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Biswamitra {laughing hoarsely )— 

Ah, whimp*ring knave, lies it wth me to save ? 

Methinks the whole affair is thy hands. 

{Barischandra stands with bowed head. Biswamitra looks 
triumphant. Shaivpa who has in the meantime come Cut of 
the hut steps forward.) 

Shai/foya — 

Mooniy why torture thou a mortal so ? 

Biswamitra — 

No torture, madam, he is but to say,— 

‘I have done wrong’; this little sentence will 
End all his debt, restore him land and crown. 

{Barischandra shudders. Shaivya places her hand on Ms. 

shoulder.) 


Shaivya — 

Have faith, my husband, have I not the word 
Even of the dems that all will be well ? 

{To Biswamitra) 

Nay, Moon% nay; thy challenge is in vain. 

My lord, Kosala’a King, is not the man 
Who will trade honour,—whatsoe’er the price. 

(She looks heavenward) 

Oh, holy Mother, help me, lead me on, 

That I may help him,—take—I give my life. 

{Biswamitra steps closely up to her and whispi^s. Two men 
appear at the further side of the temp^f'^Uwe*‘t^ader 
and merchant.) ^ 
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Biswamitra — 

If thou in truth then art all eagerness, 

The way is open ; seest thou yonder men ? 

They’re on the round, a-seeking for a slave. 

.One is a merchant and a rich man he. 

Shaivyc 

Great God—yes—I will go. But, oh, my child! 
Biswamitra — 

Pear not on that account ; they will take both. * 

{He gives a sign to the men and they step forward.) 

Biswamitra {to Harischandra )— 

Come, step inside; a word between ourselves 
May bring us yet to understanding,—come. 

{They step into the hut. The boy comes out and runs to his 

mother.) 


Slave-trader — 

But will this woman do ? She looks so frail. 

Merchant {eyeing her pompously )— 

I want a slave to wait upon my dame. 

I own a garden-mansion some miles off. 

But canst thou work ? Thou lookst to me like one 

That were more used to being waited on 

Than to serve others. Didst thou work before ? 

Shaivya — 

Oh, Sir, I am quite strong and fit to work 
And I know household duties manifold. 

1 am accustomed to such services 
As would thy lady need and shall indeed 
Try hard to please my mistress in all things. 
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Merchant — 

But why this eagerness to sell thyself ? 

Shaivya — 

My husband is in sore distress; he needs 
A thousand gold pieces to pay a debt. 

Merchant — 

A thousand gold coins ? That’s beyond the mark. 
Shaivya — 

4 

I pray thee, noble Sir, have pity, do. 

Merchant {to Trader )— 

I pity this poor wench, she stirs my heart. 

{To Shaivya) 

Hark, woman, I will give thee half that price, 

Five hundred, say, which is a deal too much. 

Shaivya {pointing to her son )— 

And he, my son ? 

Merchant — 

Well, take the brat along. 

But tell thou not my dame the price ; she’ll rave. 

Still do my coifers suffer not thereby. 

{Me draws out a hag heavy with coins, clicks them and hands 
the hag to Shaivya in a haughty manner.) 

Take this; now come along, the sale is made. 

Shaivya — 

Only a minute’s grace. (She goes to the door of the hut.) 

My husband, come. 

{Harischandra and Biswamitra step out of the hut. Shaivya 
hands the hag to Bmoamitra.) 
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Shaivya — 

Here are five hundred gold coins; they are thine. 
Now wait in manly spirit for the rest. 


Bimamitra — 

It’s wait and wait and only half* is paid. 


Harwchandra — 

And where didst thou five hundred gold coins get ? 


Biswcmitra — 

ir 

She sold herself as slave, man, canst thou see ? 

Sariaohandra (staggers )— 

As slave,—as slave ?—Shaivya ! 

Shaivya — 

Be strong, my lord. 

He is no bondslave whose strong soul is free. 

My aspirations soar beyond the stars. 

My soul is one with all eternity. 

Duty and honour called me, and I gave. 

Gave that which of the earth is, the cold clay. 

The body is but shackle to the soul, 

A few short rounds of years, and all is o’er. 

Quail not in sorrow, look up to the skies. 

In yonder height freedom eternal waits. 

Merchant — 

Why loiter’st, slave ? Along,—waste not my time. 

(Shaviya goes quickly towards him\ taking the boy by the hand. 
They walk away together^ Harischandra has all along stood 
with his face buried in his hands ; now he starts and looks 
t^er her bewildered. Biswamitra looks at him in pity^ 
then walks out,) 
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Harkchandra {alone .)— 

ShaiTja, where art thou ? God—the curse has fairn. 
I dreamt not that it would have come to this. 

Stars of my life, have ye in anger turned, 

Called forth the Fates in all their bitter hate, 

And conjured hell’s dread dwellers from their caves 
To put their fiery touch upon my heart. 

Pour lava heat into my coursing blood. 

And turn to ashes my hot, throbbing brain ? 

My head swims, oh ye gods, where am I ? Say, 

Where is she, where ? Shaivya, where art thou gone ? 
The morning light is rising,—Where art thou ? 
Shaivya, where art thou?—Oh Ye Powers on High ! 

{He looks upward in silence.) 

“ Be man,” the voice says ? Hollow mockery. 

I want no more of manhood and of strength. 

The darkest ocean cave may call for light. 

But I want none, I want but misery. 

Shame, serfdom and contempt come on my head 
Tear open wide the wounds that rent my heart 
And pour your poison deep into my flesh, 

That ev’ry step I take be gnawing pain 
And ev’ry breath cut my sore lungs like knife. 

{Enter a Ohandalah, owner of a burning ghat.) 
Chcmdalah — 

I’m looking for a man to work for me. 

Hard job to find one, working men are scarce. 

Since Harischandra in Kosala rules 

All labourers rush thither; there it seems 

A wage-worker might live like half a prince. 

Harischandra — 

Why not take me, I’m looking for employ. 
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Chcmdalah {eyes him with scrutiny )— 

Thee man ? How came thou to this plight ? Methinks 
Thou’rt fitter for a crown than for the spade. 

I want a man to feed the funeral fires. 

To burn up corpse, thou art not the man. 

Harischandra — 

I am the very man ; is not the flame 
The thing that burns all differences away ? 

Here beggar, prince, priest and philosopher 
All take their place in silence side by side. 

And ’tis the one place no one can escape. 

Yes, T would go, that were the work for me. 

Chcmdalah — 

But are my wages small: I give but food. 

JELarischmdra — 

Enough for me is that. 

Chandalah — 

Then come, we go. 

[Curtain.] 

Act VI. 

Stage divided; on one side is a corner of a richly furnished 
boudoir, on the other a garden. Shaivya's son plays in the garden. 
The merchant's wife, richly dressed, reclines on a couch in the room. 
Shaivya stands beside her.) 

♦ 

Merchants wife — 

Speak to me, wench; thou art so very dull. 

And walk about like martyr in my house. 

Canst neither do thy work, nor entertain. 
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Dear lady, do behold the blushing sky. 

The afterglow fondles the dreaming clouds, 

And look they ready to drop down to earth. 

Like Alpine rose that clings to precipice 
And nods its fragrant head to the abyss. 

Wife- 

Thy silly prattle well nigh drives me mad, 

I’ve had six moons of it to my disgust, 

I never hear a single word from thee 
That is worth hearing. And let me but ask 
A service from thee,—well like mighty dame 
Thou mov’st about, obeying in such way 
As sets one’s blood on fire, tell who thou art 
And why my husband ever brought thee here. 

Shaivya — 

Eorgive, dear lady, if I did offend. 

Wife— 

Such talk does lead to nothing. Stand aside 
And act as a slave should. And then that boy 
With all his high-born manners, who is he ? 

He vexes me,—can’t stand the sight of him. 

{The hoy gives a loud cry. Shaivya runs into the garden^ the 

'merchant's wife following. The hoy lies outstretched.) 
Shaivya — 

A serpent,—oh a serpent bit my child. 

{She kneels down beside him.) 



Thy child and thou ! I have enough of this 
It’s nothing but ‘ my child ’ the live-long day 
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{Enter Merchmt.) 

What means this noise, has a mishap befall’n ? 
Wife— 

Mishap indeed, it came the very day 

Thou brought’st that wench and brat into ray house. 

Merchant — 

It seems the boy is bitten; is he dead ? 

Wife— 

The better for him, he’s but in the way. 

Merchant— 

That is a great misfortune; come, be kind, 

Feel for a weeping mother in her grief. 

Wife— 

—pretty words—it’s well enough for thee 
To make fine speeches, tell me what to do, 

But I have the affair on hand all day. 

Who gave thee orders for such work as this, 

To bring the like of her into my house ? 

Merchant — 

She looks like one who has known better days. 

We might at least a word of comfort give. 

Wife— 

Be off with thee ; I want no more of this 
That woman brings ill luck into my house, 

And thou wouldst prate, while I must face it out. 

{Merchant walks away quickly.) 

That’s well, take to thy heels, and woman, thou 
Be off at onoe and take thee to the road. 
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Carry away that boy; I want no corpse 
To bring misfortune on my house and me. 

Depart at once. 

Shaivyt 

Lady, the night is near. 

Wife — 

Off, say I ; talk no nonsense. What doest mean ? 

Dost mean thou wouldst keep the dead boy all night 
Under my roof, bring ruin on my head ? 

(Ske goes as far as the door of her boudoir^ then looks back.) 
If thou aren’t off the place within an hour, 

I’ll have thee driven off, now mark thee that. [Exit.’] 

Shaivya {alone loith her child )— 

I 

The hour has struck, the cruel Fates are calling, 

Then take, then take the last I have to give, 

The night is near, the heavy dews are falling, 

The night, the night—and I ? must I still live ? 

II 

Still, still my heart, why wouldst thou yet be throbbing ? 

My blood has tinged the sky; see the red glow 

'Mid yonder clouds ? The winds,—the winds are sobbing. 

And thou and I, my child, where shall we go ? 

III * 

The night is near. Come, little one, art sleeping ? 

Canst not see mother ? Why so cold and still ? 

The dark, dark uight,—ah, the gray fogs come creeping 
The ghostly fogs,—I dread their deadly chill, 
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IV 

Tears ? Teari for me ? The tears of heav’n are falling 
1 see them tremble on yon darkling rose. 

Hark, hearst the wind through sobbing branehee calling ? 
“ Go,” say they ? Where ? “ Go ” Where the river flows ? 

V 

Yes, I will go where Ganga’s streams are flowing, 

Will carry thee, my child, my priceless load. 

And Thou, the pilgrim's shelter, the All-knowing, 

Guide Thou my falt’ring steps on their last road. 

[Curtain.] 


Act VII. 

{Scene .—A burning-ghat, on one side a river. There is the sound of 
rushing waters. The boy is lying on an elevation near the river. 
Sbaivya kneels beside him. Harischandra does not as yet see them.) 

ffeirischandra — 


Midnight draws near, and the night air is chill, 
But what is it all to me ? 

The storm clouds may roar, or the sky be still,— 
I live all in Thee, Oh, Thou Infinite Will 
That draweth all life unto Thee. 

II 

Eternity broods o’er the countless years 
The river of life flows on. 

And singeth its song of mirth or of tears. 

That mystic song, that the heart only hears. 

3ut who has lost, who has won ? 
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III 

* Men lose but to win and win but to fail. 

Loud cries the owl through the night. 

But raven or owl or nightingale,— 

The song is all jne in that mystic vale 
Whence all emotions 'took flight. 

(Tie sound of the waves becomes louder.) 

IV 

My heart is as still as Himalayan snow 
That rests upon a moon-lit peak. 

The waves will rush on in their restless flow, 

But th’ soul wants no more of life’s flick’ring show 
When voices of silence speak, 

V 

The clouds lean in silver upon the curved moon 
The stars smile in vaulted height. 

All become notes in an eternal tune, 

When hushed the heart ^nd tlie silence commune 
With planets and suns in their flight. 

Shaivya — 

Oh Mother of all beings, hear my woe. 

Sarischandra (turning toward her )— 

Here a poor woman ? ’tis my daily lot 

To hear those groans. Come, poor, sad mother, speak. 

Hast lost thy child ?—It was the will of God. 

Shaivya — 

The last sweet flower of my life is gone. 

Ah, thou, good man, behold my bitter plight, 

Have pity on my poverty and him. 

Lay him upon the pyre and light the flame; 

I have no coin to pay thee. 

17 
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Hariachmdra — 

That is sad. 

I’m not the owner of this burning-ghat, 

And am accountable for ev’ry piece 
I use as fuel. Is thy case so bad ? 

It takes but a few coppers for this work. 

Shaivya — 

I have but mine own wretched self, no more, 

A slave driven from service, help, I pray. 

ffarischandra-^ 

I’m helpless all; but, tell me, speak thou truth ? 
I see a glitt’ring chain around thy throat. 

And that were worth the price a thousandfold 
That I for this poor service ask. 

Shaivya — 

Great God ! 

Who art thou speak, who dare behold that which 
The gods themselves had made invisible 
To ev’ry eye, save his,—my husband’s. 

Hariachandra — 

Shaivya 1 

Shaivya — 

Ye Pow’rs divine, and here at last we meet! 
Behold the child ,—thy child, KoMa’s pride, 

Lie cold and lifeless. 

Sariaohandra — 

The last work is done. 

The Hunter now has thrown his, final shaft 
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Kosala’s hope, like stricken hart, lies dead. 

No more for me, for thee, the world of men. 

Look up to yonder stars, there freedom lies. 

Hark, hearst the rushing waves ? The Ganga calls. 


Shaivya — 

Yes, we will go,—thyself, our child and I, 
Through Ganga’s cooling flood to other shore. 


Rariichandra — 

Through Ganga’s flood,—unto the earth return, 
To water, sun and air that which is theirs, 

Give back the atoms that built up the form 
That life may blend with life eternal, come. 
Receive us, Mother Ganga ! hear our pray’r, 
Kosala’s race this night dissolves in Thee. 

{Enter Biswamitra). 


Hariachandra — 

■' Ask me no more, oh Moon% not to-night. 

The silver moon plays on the river’s wave 
But make bright our final path. We go 
This night forever from the world of men. 

Nor go we with sore heart, or thought unkind. 
The world and all its element are vain 
All is illusion by illusion wrought. 

Biswamitra — 

Nay, Harischandra, I came not to curse, 

The hour of thy deliv’rance is at hand, 

The test is o’er, thy virtue has prevailed. 

The highest heavens all rejoice in thee, 

In thee and her, who was thy guiding star, 
And fair Kosala land waits thy return. 
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Sarischcmdra — 

Too late, Oh Biswamitra, all too late. 

(Me points to the boy .) 

Behold Kosala’s ancient house extinct. 

Biswamitra — 

There is an asp whose poison chills the blood, 

But does not kill. The boy here is benumbed 
He is not dead, and I have simples brought. 

That will drive off the stupor and bring back 
The energy into his half-dead veins. 

Show me the wound. 

Shaivya — 

Behold it on his foot. 

(Bistoamitra puts a leaf upon it and pours loater on it from a 
jug he carries. The boy lises.) 


Boy-- 

Where am I? father, mother,—where ? 

(Me rum towards Ms parents who take him by the hand.) 

Marisohandra — 

Thou art with us, my son, and all is well. 

Biswamitra — 

Then now return unto thy realm. The land 
Has been but poorly governed these twelve moons. 

Marisohandra — 

I owe thee all, Oh Biswamitra, all. 

Thou gav’st my son to me, I want no more, 

The throne is thine; do thou remain as King. 
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Bkwamitra — 

Nay, I am all unfit to fill the place. 

The people call for thee and for their queen. 

I was an instrument in Higher Hand 
To test thy virtue, £^nd thy virtue won. 

{The golden^ cloud-wreathed chariot descends and halts in mid¬ 
air. In it are the jive fairies^ they carry wt'eaths and 
flower-baskets: They sing.) 

The Song. 

Hail to the victors, hail. 

The work is done, 

Pure virtue won. 

And honour did prevail, 

The heavens, bring 
Their offering 
Unto the victors,—Hail! 

{They scatter flowers on the group below.) 

[Curtain.] 


A. Christina Albers 
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MEDICINAL SCIENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The object of the present article is to trace the genesis and 
development of the Medicinal Science in Ancient India based on the 
study of very scanty materials that are available to us—materials that 
are practically confined, so far as the ancient literature on the subject is 
concerned, to the texts of Rik and Atharva Vedas, and the monumental 
treatises of Charaka and Susruta. The Vcdic texts give us the Science 
in its rudimentary stage, while Charaka and Susruta exhibit to us 
the Science in its full-fledged development, its practical consummation. 
At the present state of our knowledge it is not at all possible to supply 
any satisfactory explanation of the transition of this Science from its 
rudimentary stage in the Vedic texts to its final consummation in the 
Charaka and Susruta, and we are left to vague conjectures and inferences. 
Whatever the process of the transition may have been, it is evident that 
this useful Science did not undergo any further progress since the time 
of Charaka and Susruta. The later contributions on the subject, rich as 
they are in quantity, do not represent any improvement in quality nor a 
single step of advance in the theoretical aspect of the Science as Science. 
Necessarily, our attempt will be confined to indicate the direction taken 
by the Science from its inception onward to its fullest development. 

The first medical utterance of man is to be found in a text of the 
Rik Veda, namely, in the Ausadhi Sukta* of the loth Mandal which gives 
us a description in detail of the variety of the use to which plants used 
to be put. One hundred and seven applications are mentioned, but the 
number must not be taken literally, but as a vague statement of plurality. 

The hymn which is too long to be quoted here together with the one 
which follows it, namely, the hymn‘‘^ addressed to a plant used against a 
rival wife and the Sukta i8 of Mandal VII constitutes practically speak¬ 
ing the whole of the Science or Art, or both Science and Art of Medicine 
as revealed in the Rik Veda. • 

These three hymns together give us in a nutshell a world of ideas— 
a whole science in a few words. We get here the names of certain 
plants with Soma the King of plants at their head, and Aswavati, 
Somavati, Urjayanti and Udojasha and possibly also Aswahtha {Ficus 
religiousa) and PalSsha {Butea frondosa) as powerful agencies of cure 
against diseases. Innumerable applications of plants are referred to 
though not definitely named. We are told that plants used to be applied 
as medicines, both singly and in combination against diseases natural 
and supernatural against bodily infirmities as well as against curses and 
the like. The genesis of the whole body of medicine is given as Divine, 
and the nature of the cure is clearly characterised as radical, permanent 
and comprehensive. We are given in brief either th? condensation, a 
scientifically nice epitome or the germ of the Science of Medicine, of 
the art of cure, of demonology and classification of plants or botany at 


Snkta 97, MandaU 10. 


Sakta 146, Mandala 10, 
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once. I say condensation or germ because it can be either the one or 
the other, although it is quite probable that it is more probably the 
condensation. Why ? Because the tone of the whole hymn, the method 
of its statement and the perfect mastery over the art of condensation it 
displays, does not indicate the infancy but a very advanced state of the 
Science. Behind the wealth of poetry we get solid scientific facts, 
pithily stated, and if brevity be the soul of wit, the Rik-Vedic thinkers 
are certainly the wits of the first water. The whole thing has the air 
of a modern summary distinctly presupposing more elaborate statements, 
a knowledge of details; for there is no vagueness, but freshness of the 
original revealed to us in an unmistakable language. Where are the 
details gone ? They arc either lost altogether to all intents and purposes 
or they existed in popular memory and were handed down by tradition 
from generation to generation till at last they came to be synoptically 
recorded in some treatise; and the Vedic texts quoted may be the 
synopsis of a synopsis. It will not be irrelevant to note in this connection 
that to the Ancient Indian mind brevity of statement was natural, 
intelligible and very convenient—convenient to ' an extent beyond our 
comprehension, so much so that systems of philosophy which would 
have occupied many ponderous volumes at the present day are lucidly 
recorded in a couple of pages or so; and the Vedic texts may 
come under the same categories under those systems. But this 
like those systems might also be thought to be deduced from an elaborate 
popular explanation which must be regarded as lost, dying a natural 
death, yielding up their essence. 

Curiously enough we have a harvest of details,- bearing on the 
subject of medicinal plants, their utilities, their classifications, the 
diseases against which they were applied, the association" in which they 
have to be applied and the rest in the text of the Atharva Veda. These 
details beyond all possibility of doubt look like elaborate descriptions of 
what we get in a synopsis to the three hymns of the Rik-Veda just 
mentioned. There are points of similarity between the two; nay, there 
is essential identity. The latter seems lobe only an elaborate edition, a 
vast popular commentary of the former. How are we to explain this 
phenomenon ? Only two hypotheses are possible here. Either the 
details of the Atharva Veda must be a development from and a lengthy 
explanation of the things we get in the Rik, or the Rik hymns give us a 
summary of the things universally known as briefly as possible. We 
mu.st examine the merit of the hypotheses and accept the more valid of 
the two. 

In favour of the hypothesis that the Atharva-Vedic hymns are 
posterior to the Rik, may be pleaded the orthodox view that the 
Atharva Veda is far inferior to and came long after the Rik embodying 
popular notions, savage beliefs rationalised and given an Aryan stamp, 
and that their later acceptance by the people was due to prejudice both 
eastern and western-prejudice pure and simple. Against this hypothesis 
stands—what we have already noted—the air of a fresh summary, the 
evident and unmistakable reference to details in the Rik-Vedic texts 
together with the fact that the Rik-Veda being mainly a book of devo¬ 
tional songs had primarily to deal with man in relation to his natural and 
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spiritual environments, and not with the solution of his material or the 
medical problem which constitutes the theme of Atharva Veda. The 
reference to the Medical Science here is purely incidental, although this 
incident has yielded us a good deal of historical results. 

In favour of the other hypothesis, it may be said that its validity 
rests on logical, historical as w'ell as on physical and common sense basis. 
The Rik-Vedic, thought undoubtedly marks a state of advancement, a 
superiority of thought and an advancement of learning which cannot but 
have a prior state of culture. The Rik is thoughtful, reflective and 
philosophical, it is so to say analytical and scientific. But, logically, 
thought presupposes things, reflections the objects on which to reflect, 
the philosophising the materials on which to philosophise. Science 
presupposes data and analysis, objects to analyse. And the Rik-Vedic 
analysis and, reflection on philosophy logically indicate elaborate 
materials out of which the analysis, etc., have been reduced. 

History here comes to our aid. It is common knowledge that the 
aborigines of India specially the Dravidians whom the Aryans supplanted, 
enslaved, and conquered, possessed a system of culture which though 
inferior in some respects to the culture which the Aryan produced, is in 
some respects superior too; it is inferior in the idealistic, spiritual and 
abstract side, whereas it is immensely superior in the practical, material, 
concrete and solid side. The Dravidians dreamt lessfancifully than 
the Aryans, sang less melodiously than they did and speculated 
less daringly than what they did, but they governed better, acted better 
and managed their household and domestic affairs better. This is abundant¬ 
ly testified by the fact that the Municipal Government and the Science 
of Medicine also were of purely aboriginal conception upon which the 
Aryans might have refined and polished, but certainly, they did not 
create it. And the hypothesis does not seem to be unwarranted that the 
Atharva-Veda which has its vogue in the South now as a Veda and 
which unmistakably represents a monumental compromise between high 
philosophy and plain common thinking, a compromise between the 
philosophical and the popular mind; a combination of polytheism, pan¬ 
theism and monotheism on the one hand, witchcraft, sorcery, serpent 
worship, tree-worship and the devil worship on the other, is really a 
synthesis between the Aryan and the Dravidian thought in which the 
Dravidian element predominates, and the rudimentary Science of 
Medicine which we get in detail there is of Dravidian origin, is prior to 
the Rik-Vedic hymn referred to in point of time and those hymns really 
represent an incidental synopsis of the whole Science there. It may be 
pointed here by the linguist that the texts of the Atharva compilation as 
we get it now is of later date than the Rik. This compilation undoubted¬ 
ly testifies to the existence of an earlier stage or rather scattered 
materials from w’hich it was compiled. We need not quarrel over this 
matter which is peculiarly the province of historical researchers. Suffice 
it state for our purpose that we have examined the two probable 
hypotheses out of which we have rejected the one and accepted the 
other on account of its being more satisfactory. And there is no earth¬ 
ly reason whatever to give our hypothesis up unless and until a better 
one has been found. The descriptions of the Science of Medicine as 
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we get in the Atharva is going to be summarised below which is, as it 
has been maintained above, an elaboration of the incidental synopsis we 
get in the Rik, and which will serve to prove more emphatically the 
validity of our hypothesis. 

We have seen in the Rik-Vedic hymn that the medicinal use of 
plants together with the mention of some plants are given, classifications 
of plants are indicated, and the diseases supernatural an^ natural are 
referred to as being within the province of perfect and radical cure 
through the applications of plants as drugs. For the sake of convenience 
and nicety, we may classify the medicinal plants of the Atharva Veda 
under the following heads : 

1. Those that cure physical maladies brought about by purely 

physical agencies (KayacikitsS). 

2. ,, ,, supernatural maladies brought about by super- 

• natural agencies (Bhutavidya.) 

3- ,, ,, help in the procreation and protection of 

children (KaurnSrabritya). 

4- ,, ,, are used for curing minor and serious wounds, 

etc. (Surgery). 

5. ,, ,, against the venom of snakes, and other 

insects (Toxicology). 

6. ,, ,, for securing the prosperity and prolongation 

of life (RasSyana). 

7. ,, ,, for virility and erotic success (Vajikarana). 

8. Miscellaneous. 

Plant against each of the maladies mentioned above are mentioned 
together with their application. In almost all cases, plants as drugs 
have not to be used by themselves alone but in association with some 
incantations or invocations of the divine, for to the Indian mind, the 
material was never conceived apart from the spiritual, the human apart 
from the Divine. And very naturally the diseases were never thought to 
be pure affairs of the body, and their cure to be perfect and radical had 
to be both bodily and spiritual. And hence the invocation of the Divine 
agencies in medical applications. 

/. Physical Maladies: 

The medicinal plants that were used as drugs against diseases 
brought about by physical agencies are mentioned in the following 
hymns of the Atharva Veda. 

Book I, Hymn 2.—Against injury and disease; 3. Obstruction 
of urine; 23 and 24, against white leprosy. Book II, Hymn 
25, against abortion. Book V, Hymn 4 , against fever and 
other maladies. Book XIX, Hymn 39, against disease 
takman. * 

The physical maladies against which cure is provided are leprosy, 
fever, obstruction of ft-ine, head disease, evil of the eye, abortion 
and injury and disease in general. The medicinal plants are not 

18 
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all mentioned but some of them have been mentioned and have been 
identified with their modern representatives. These are Reeds, Haridra, 
Kustha, MSshaparni, etc. The genesis of the diseases in some cases are 

f iven and the method of the application of the drugs is nicely described. 

rom the hymns containing cure against natural diseases, it is clear 
beyond all doubt that the Science of Medicine as revealed in the' 
Atharva Vedic texts is not exactly in a state of infancy ; it presupposed 
a good deal of experiment and observation, and seems to be based on 
a wide generalisation. And the Science thus revealed is not concerned 
with tracing the physical cause of the disease. It goes from the physical 
to the spiritual and prescribes the remedy accordingly. 

II. Supernatural Maladies : 

Supernatural maladies brought about by supernatural agencies are 
mentioned in the following hymns of Atharva-Veda : 

Book. II, Hymn 7. against curses and cursers ; Book IV, Hymn 
17, against various evilsj 18 against witchcraft,; 20, to discover 
sorcerers ; 37, against various superhuman foes (against possession by 
evil spirits) ; Book V, Hymn 14, against witchcraft ; Hymn 15, 
against exorcism : Book VI, Hymn 85, for trelief from Yaksma. 
Book VIII, Hymn 5 {verse //), against witchcraft, etc.; 7, to the 
plants for some one’s restoration to health. 

As the title indicates remedies of supernatural diseases were ex¬ 
clusively directed against supernatural agencies such as demons, 
Yaksmas, ghosts, the curse of gods or the like. Plants used as drugs 
were sometimes applied by themselves, and sometimes in association 
with incantations, invocations, and magical formulae. The essential 
mark of distinction of the eastern system of medicine is that it provides 
for the cure against the diseases of the spirit, which the West has left 
to the region of incurability. Of all supernatural diseases witchcraft 
seems to be the most prevalent one, and a very large number of plants 
are prescribed as remedies against it. While giving remedies against 
this disease in detail, the hymns of the Atharva Veda coming under this 
head throw a lurid light upon the contemporary state of customs and 
beliefs—a state of civilisation characterised by ferocity, superstition, 
envy and malice. Besides witchcraft may be mentioned obsession by 
Yaksma, Demon, Apsara, Gandharba, sorcery, curses, ghost, etc. All 
the plants prescribed are not, unfortunately, named ; only a few and a 
very few have been identified with their modern representatives, and 
they are Durva, Apamarga, Aswatthas, Banyan, Ajagrngi, Avaka, 
Varana, etc. 

III. Plants that help in the procreation and protection of 
children ; 

It is a matter of unique pride that the most necessary act of human 
life, the act on which the whole creation hinges, w'z., procreation and 
preservation of children, received the thorough* consideration of the 
ancient mind, and in this chapter we examine the art of procreation 
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and preservation of children as noticed in the Atharvanic thought. Side 
by side with procreation had to be considered the hindrances, natural 
and supernatural ; and consequently the requisite remedies. Plants 
constitute a substantial section of the remedies used for the purpose. ‘ 

The plants used for these purposes are mentioned in the following 
hymns of Atharva Veda ;— 

Book II, Hymn 25, against abortion with a plant ; Book III, 
Hymn 23, for fecundity—“ to procure the conception of 
male offspring.” Book VIII, Hymn 6, to guard a pregnant 
woman from demons. 


IV. Plants used for curing wounds, etc.: 

It is abundantly evident from the hymns of the Atharva Veda 
dealing with medicines for wounds, etc., that the surgical treatment too 
was considerably developed in Ancient India. The hymns are very few 
in number, but they are enough to show us that the first surgeons of 
India, for so we must call them, kneu a good de^l of Anatomy, dis¬ 
played a good deal of skill, in accurately examining the nature of the 
cases and in prescribing radical remedies against them. They also 
appear to be acquainted with a process of classification of plants. The 
hymns bearing on the subject are :—Book IV, 12 ; Book V, 5; Book VI, 
109, and the plants prescribed as relieving drugs are : 

Arundhati, As'vatha, Khadira, Dhava, Nyagrodha, Parna, Pippali, etc. 

V. Plants used against the ve?tom of snakes and other insects : 

It is the proud distinction of the Indian system of medicine that it 
has provided for the treatment against poison of snakes and other in¬ 
sects—a provision which is absent in some of the most advanced 
systems of medicine to-day. Even in this rudimentary state of medicinal 
science with which we come across in Atharva Veda we find that the 
poison of snakes has received notice in detail. The kind of snakes from 
which men were in constant apprehension of danger are distinctly 
mentioned. 

The hymns dealing with medicine for venomous bite yields a har¬ 
vest of historical results giving us the important truths that there was a 
distinct class of people treating patients suffering from snake bites, that 
the Kiratas, perhaps a hilly tribe, were discoverers of these remedies. 
The very interesting thing in this connection is that the cure is not only 
all-comprehensive and radical but also vindictive, the agent of the 
mischief, the snake, being compelled by virtue of the remedy to take theii,^ 
poison of its own bite—thus the devil being hoisted with his own petard. 
This wonderfully useful but academically unrecognised Science of Cure 
against snake-bite is successfully practised by illiterate but skilful 
exorcists in obscure corners of this country. The germ of snake wor¬ 
ship as represented by the modern ” Vastu ” and ” Manasha Puja ” 
may be traced in ong of the verses. The historical importance of one 
of the verses is of great moment as it distinctly illustrates the fact that 
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the ancients in India knew the physiological fact that heart is the centre 
of all vital activities ; and that they did not think it beneath dignity to 
learn things even from animal teachers such as hedge-hog, eagle, etc. ; 
the hymns referred to are : 

Book V, 13 ; VII, 56 ; X, 4. 

VI. For securing prosperity and prolongation of life with plants : 

The ancient science of medicine deals with remedies both negative 
and positive, both preventive and curative. It takes into account man, 
not only in a state of disease but also in a state of health. It devotes 
attention to granting security to life as well as prolongation of life. 
And in some of the hymns of the Atharva, we find mention of plants 
which Either by themselves or in association with incantations lead to 
longivity. Most important of these plants are Aparajita, Parna, Palash, 
Aswattna, Tslisha and Simsapa. Prosperity is sought to be brought 
about by the defeat of foes, too, which curious as it might seem 
could be brought about by the use of plants possessing supernatural 
properties. The pldnt Aparajita (Clitoria ternata) is, as its etymology 
shows, born to grant invincibility and the practice prevalent in Bengal 
of using it round one’s upper arm on the great Bijoya day is a revival 
of the past practice. The dead past is still living in the living present. 

The following hymns illustrate our remarks ; 

Bk. II, 27; III, 5, 6, ; VI, 15, 96, 129. 

VII. Plants used for virility and erotic success : 

The vital importance of the problem of virility was abundantly 
recognised by the ancients in India and.their medical science has even 
in its infancy attacked the problem, and has found out remedies both for 
increasing man’s virility on the one hand and for destroying it on the 
other. In harmony with the spirit of the time the aid of medicinal 
plants used to be called for in impairing the virility of opponents—a fact 
characteristically symptomatic of the then state of civilisation and culture. 
Very allied to the problem of virility is the problem of amatory success 
and we find a large number of plants such as madhuka, yashtimadhu, 
vana parni, kapithaka, arka, hemp and chorapooshpee, mentioned in the 
Atharvanic hymns applied for the purpose, of course with supernatural 
aid in the shape of invocations and incantations. 

The hymns in Bk. I, 34; Bk. III-18; Bk. IV-4, Bk. VT72, lol, 138, 
139; Bk. VlI-38, deal with these topics. 

VIII. Miscellaneous uses of plants : 

{a) Utility of plants in the growth of hairs. 

Over and above the branches dealt with in the previous sections of 
the paper, the verse of the Atharva Veda contain a variety of use to 
which plants used to be put, we pla(?e this under the head “ Mis¬ 
cellaneous uses of plants.” One of these topics *is “ the growth of 
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hair.” It is the outstanding merit of medical science in India that even 
in its infancy it took a due note of the vital relation of the body and 
soul as also the vital importance of considering its aesthetic aspects and 
hence cosmatic consideration plays a part in the ancient medical science. 
The following hymns—VI, 30, 136, 137—of the Atharva Veda mention 
plants used for contributing to the preservation, growth, development and 
nicety of hairs. 

Bk. X, 3. With an amulet of Varana— Crataiva Roxburghii. 

This hymn gives us the use of a plant employed for encyclopaedic 
purposes. The prevention of injury, atonement from hereditary sins, 
warding of foes, and the attainment of prosperity. 

Bk. XIX. For various blessings with an amulet of Darbha— Poa 
cynosuroides. 

The hymns 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, give us the variety of uses to which 
Darbha could be put for the purpose of the prolongation of life, for 
protection, for warding off enemies and ior a \ariety of material blessings. 
The plant Darbha seems to be identical w'ith modern Kasha and Kusha— 
which is still used for sacrificial purposes. 

Bk XIX, 21, For various blessings with an amulet of Udambara 
{Ficus glomeratd). 

This hymn contains the multiplicity of blessings that the plant 
Udumbara yields—the blessings of progeny, material prosperity, 
protection against enemy and lordship over men and other animals. 

The plants Jangida in verses 34, 35, ^atavara {Asparagus racemosus 
willd) in 36, and Guggula {Balsamodendron muhul. Hooker) in 38 of Bk. 
XIX are mentioned as remedies against diseases and for protection 
against witchcraft and various othcT blessings. 


Later development of the Science of Medicine in Ancient India ; 

• 

Technically, the first scientific treatise dealing with medical problems 
most comprehensively is the Ayurveda or the Science of life—a treatise 
which has now become almost a myth, being often quoted, referred to 
and verbally commented upon, although it is beyond the realm of 
physical existence. From the statements in the Charaka, Susruta and 
other medical treatises, it is clear beyond all possibility of doubt that 
there must have existed a monumental treatise of the name marking 
the intermediate period of transition between the Rik and Atharva Vedas 
on the one hand and the Charaka and Susruta on the other. Without the 
hypothesis of the existence of such a work, a hypothesis which is very 
valid, the unbridgeable gulf—a gulf of probably a thousand years oi* 
more according to Dr. P. C. Roy—separating the rudimentary science of 
medicine painfully gleaned out of the Vedic texts and the fully develop¬ 
ed and scientifically accurate works of Charaka and Susruta cannot 
be explained. Some of the ancient authorities traced the origin of the 
lost work to the Atharva Veda and some to the Rik Veda but the follow¬ 
ing statement occurring in the Charaka seems to be decisive on the 
point—Charaka I, Chap. XXX, 8 and 9 :— 
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[ebh. 

“If anybody enquires from which of the four Vedas—Rik, Sam, Yaju 
and Atharva, Ayurveda, the Veda of life emanates? What is life? 
Why the treatise is called the Science of life ? Is it transient or perma¬ 
nent ? What are the subdivisions of the Science of life, to whom it is 
open for study and why? A physician when thus interrogated, of all 
the four Vedas should mention the Ayurveda emphatically as the Veda 
of life, i.e.^ should point out the Ayurveda as a part of the Atharva for 
this reason that the Atharva Veda has pfescribed treatment by gift, 
expiation, sacrifice, atonement and fast, as well as incantations, and 
has prescribed treatment solely as conducive to the welfare of life, etc.” 

“ It is called the Ayurveda or the Science of life because it enables 
us to understand what Ayu or life is. If asked how it explains life, the 
answer is this :— It is called Ayurveda because it brings home to us the 
nature of Ayu by characterisation, by happiness, by misery, by good and 
evil, and by positive and negative proofs.” The Susruta coming after 
Charaka precisely agrees with it in describing the same genesis of 
Ayurveda—Susruta, Sutrusthana, Chap, i, 3. 

Those who hold to the Rik-Vedic* origin of the Science of life point 
out to the repeated mention of Rudra as the father of the Science of 
Medicine in the Rigvedic texts (II, 7, 16). This view is echoed by 
later mythological literature and the traditional association of Rudra with 
the healing science has been systematically maintained. Whatever that 
may be, the Atharvanic origin of the science of life, the tracing of the 
genesis of the Charaka and Susruta to the Atharva seems to be warranted 
by the facts. The divisions of the Science of Medicine as occurring in 
the Charaka and Susruta^ into eight divisions, viz. :— 

1. Salya tantra (Major Surgery), 

2. Salakya tantra (Minor Surgery), 

3. Kayacikitsa (Medicine), 

4. Bhutavidya (Demonology), 

5. Kaumarabidya or the Science of Paediatrics, 

6. Agada tantra or toxicology, 

7. Rasayana or the Science that treats of prolonging life, 

8. Vajikarana tantra, or the Science of Aphrodisiacs, i.e.. treatment 

to stimulate the sexual power, precisely correspond to the 
divisons of this Science in its rudimentary stage as we have 
deduced in a previous section of this paper from the verses of 
the Atharva. 

The rest of the story of the Science of Medicine in India can be 
very briefly told. It is the story of monotony and stagnation—no 
development, no progress, no practical addition. The spirit of enquiry— 
lihe desire of explanation, a hankering after the solution of each problem, 
the motive of searching analysis and scrutiny are all gone. As in Hindu 
Philosophy, so also in the .Hindu Science of Medicine, Mythology with 
its vast paraphernalia of gods and goddesses intrudes; and although the 
Science has been practised, and it is being practised still with wonderful 
efficacy, its progress has been arrested for good and all. The wonder 


‘ " RikTedashyayurveda npaveda carana vyuha by Vyaso. (Mukerjse). 
* Charaka 1, XXX. 16, Susruta 1, i, 3. 
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of wonders is that the Indian Science of Medicine which was developed 
centuries before the modern Science of Medicine came into being, has 
stood so long the wear and tear of time, of revolutions and conquests 
and in all essentials is still as perfect as ‘ the most developed European 
system to-day’ and considered from the point of utility—it is peculiarly 
useful and efficacious to the people of the land of its origin. The glory 
of it is that it can still cope with any other system of medicine and the 
misfortune and shame of it is that it has not received adequate attention 
and has not consequently undergone any improvement. 

Girija Prasanna Majumder 
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The Folk Literature of Sorath. 

Sorath or Kathiawad had always been the land of chivalry and 
romance. The tales of love and truth and chivalry, of devotion and 
loyalty, of devotees and of saints were what every Kathiawadi used 
to hear from his mother's lips. They were imbibed by him from his 
earliest childhood and they formed a part of his life and education. These 
tales were in verse and in the strange-sounding, racy dialect of that 
province. These had been, till lately, only known by word of mouth 
and under modern conditions they were being rapidly forgotten. 
Luckily, there are still a good many old dames, who know these 
by heart ; and the devoted labours of some scholars have rescued 
a good many of them from threatened oblivion, and it is hoped that 
all the tales available, as well as the folk-songs, fairy-tales, riddles 
and proverbs of that extremely interesting province of Gujarat will 
be completely recovered. Quite apart from the linguistic value 
of these, they will help to throw a good deal of light upon the an¬ 
cient history, manners and customs of the people of Sorath. 

p. Islamic Writers in Gujarati. 

These form a very small section in Gujarati literature, and they are all 
ver> modern^ belonging to the latter half of the igth century and to the 
present time. In numbers these are not numerous. Though Moslems 
have been in Gujarat since well over a thousand years, still in the days of 
Islamic rule they probably conducted their work in Persian. Gujarati is, 
among the vernaculars of India, one of the most profoundly influenced 
by Persian. This influence has been threefold: (i) through trade with 
Persia from very ancient days, (2) through the Islamic conquest and 
(3) through Parsi and Moslem writers in recent times. 

The two ports of Broach and of Surat, situated at the mouths of the 
only two great rivers on the west coast of India, have had extensive trade 
relations with the Persian Gulf since the dawn of history. In fact. Broach 
was well known to the Babylonians; and Surat had all through her che¬ 
quered history maintained a brisk trade with Yemen and Arabia, especi¬ 
ally in pearls. It was through these ports that Persian influences came in 
even before the Islamic conquest of India. And we find many Persian 
words quite thoroughly adopted in GujarStl by the i oth century A.D. The 
Islamic conquest towards the end of the 13th century brought in a fresh 
wealth of words anti phrases, and from that time onward Gujaratis have 
always taken kindly to Persian studies. This partly accounts for the 
generally peaceful relations that have existed in Gujarat between the two 
great communities, the Hindus and the Moslems. DayarSm, the last great 
classical writer, andNarmad, the first among the moderns, were both fine 
* Persian scholars. So we find already at the beginning of the modern 
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period that the language had made a good many Persian and Islamic 
words and ideas her own. And these are not the property of those learn¬ 
ed in Persian alone, but are of everyday use in every household. The 
reaction of the Parsi writers against the ultra-sanskritic style of the 
GovardhanrSm period we have already alluded to. So when Islamic 
writers began to come into prominence, they found a language quite 
fitted for their own special requirements. Among the foremost of 
Moslem writers must be meritioned the gentle Hsji Mohamad Allarakhia 
Shivji. He served his mother-tongue and ruined himself in her service. 
He founded the leading Gujarati monthly the Vlsml Sadl^ and spent his 
all in conducting it through years of heavy loss. It stopped after his 
lamented death a few years ago. But Haji Mohamad’s work was done 
so well, that his name shall be immortal as one of the most devoted sons 
of Gujarftt. He wrote copiously himself and he had the power through 
his personal charm to call forth the best efforts in others. Many a rising 
author to-day has had cause to think of Haji Mohamad with affectionate 
gratitude, because it was he who first brought them to notice of the 
public. Another notable writer among the Moslems was Professor 
IspahSni. A Persian by birth, he settled down in Kathiawad and made 
GujarStI his own. His translation of the Quran from the original 
Arabic is an important literary production. The other Islamic of note 
are happily still living, so it would not be proper to speak about them. 

10. Parsi Writers in Gujarati. 

About a hundred and fifty years after their empire was lost in Iran, 
a band of Zoroastrians decided to leave their motherland and to take re¬ 
fuge in India. The sister Aryan nations had had close relations with 
each other throughout their long history, and so the Zoroastrians 
naturally turned to this land in their hour of trial. And arriving in 
Gujarat they settled down there under the protection of a Hindu Raja of 
the Jadava clan. These Pilgrim Fathers, while adhering to their religion, 
adopted the language and the dress of Gujarat, and very soon became 
merged in the general population, becoming Gujaratis in everything 
except religion. Even here there were more points of similarity between 
them and the Hindus than of difference. They prospered and they 
shared with the people their weal and their woe. At the time of the 
Moslem conquest of Gujarat the Parsis fought and died by the side of 
their Hindu brothers. They, together with the rest of Gujarat had to 
accept the Islamic rule and under it also by their peace-loving qualities 
they prospered. They were mostly engaged in agriculture and com¬ 
merce, but in the centuries that preceded the British rule they had also 
produced some literary works. The first writer among the Parsis was 
Dastur Nairyosang Dhaval, who, about A.D. 1200, wrote a Sanskrit tran¬ 
slation of the Sacred Books of the Parsis. His disciples and successors 
added to his translations and many of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts 
were rendered into Gujarati also. These Parsi writings are the earliest 
genuine specimens of Gujarati we possess. Their date is not quite cer¬ 
tain in many cases, but the earliest of these GujarStI versions would 
be about contemporary with Narasiipha MehtS, and possibly somewhat 
earlier. Their intrinsic value is small to a non-Zoroastrian. During 

19 
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the later ages < we get BehrSm Lakhmidhar, who wrote about the 
middle of the 15th century, and Ervad Rustam Peshotan who wrote 
about a century later. The language these early writers use does not 
differ at all from that used by other Hindu writers. 

But Parsi literature really begins to develop an individuality of its 
own and to come into prominence after the advent of the British. 
Untrammelled by caste restrictions they were the first to mix freely 
with the . English, to learn their language and to adopt the Western 
customs. So from about the thirties of the last century there began 
in tha Parsi community a movement for reform and for adopting the 
new ideas from the West. The Par sis had another great advantage, 
namely, their small numbers. So very soon we find the whoi.2 
community thoroughly imbued with Western ideas, and consequently 
we find the community gradually getting estranged more and more 
from the sister communities, the Hindus and ttie Musalmans. This 
estrangement seems now to have passed the climax, and to-day, though 
barely perceptible yet to the outsider, there is growing daily a stronger 
and stronger feeling for a rapprochemp*'t. With their innate good sense 
the Parsis are beginning to see that for better or for worse their 
destiny is bound up with all the other communities of India. And 
the whole history of the Parsi Literature in and after the 19th 
century is but a reflection of these changes in the status and in i,he 
outlook of the community. 

At the beginning of the 19th century we find the Parsis again busy 
re-translating their scriptures into Gujarati and we also find a few other 
writings of a theological import. Th establishment of the first vernacu¬ 
lar printing press in Western India (and probably in the whole of Indir) 
goes to the credit of a Parsi, Fardunji arzban. He founded in 1822 
Mumbaina Samachar, which still co inues to be one of the leading paper 
in Bombay; and it has celebrated it.3 centenary a couple of yeais 
ago. Fardunji also founded .another paper, the Jant-e-Jatrtshed, which 
is also within a few years of completing its century; and it has 
in addition, the proud distinction of having been all during that time in 
the hands of the Marzban family alone for five generations, the present 
editor being the great-great-grandson of the founder, a record unique 
in the history of Indian journalism. 

The early Parsi writers of the 19th century were, like their 
Hindu brothers, iconoclasts. But they went even further than the 
Hindus. They had nothing to fear from caste prejudice, at any 
pate not to the same extent, and so they took a sort of holy joy in 
their reform. The earliest writer of this set was Naoroji Fardunji 
whose name, with that of his friend and co-worker Sorabji Shapurji 
Bengali, is intimately bound up with the education of Parsi girls. 
The girls’ school these two founded with the help of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, still flourishes and the present generation of its pupils are 
receiving education in the same place where their grandmothers had 
received theirs. Both Naoroji Fardunji and Bengali were prolific 
writers of essays on subjects connected with social reform, with 
education and the advancement of learning. Their language is simple 
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and direct and though written with a quaint phonetic spelling, these 
essays express the yearnings of two noble hearts. 

To a younger generation belong Kaikhushro Naoroji Kabraji, " Man- 
sukh,” “ Kaka Kahan ” and J. B. Marzban. The first was perhaps the 
most virile as well as the most versatile writer among the Parsis. A 
man of fearless courage and almost brutal frankness, he had the courage 
to face evey difficulty for the sake of his convictions. He was the leader 
of “ the reformers ” of his day and at one time he was the best-hated 
Parsi in Bombay. As a writer he has created a forceful style of prose 
and he has written many novels depicting contemporary Parsi life. 
Many of his novels are adaptations from English originals, but they have 
the rare merit of being in many respects even better than their 
prototype. Kabraji was the father of Parsi dramatic literature, and 
every one of his dramas had a moral purpose. Himself an actor of 
consideraele ability he helped to establish the Parsi theatre, which has 
been justly famed all over India, In some respects Kabraji may claim to 
be the first Gujarati dramatist of the igth century. He strove to make 
the profession respected and sought to bring it to a higher level than 
that of the wande. ing minstrels and lewd jesters, who represented all 
the Gujarati drania in the old days. As a poet, too, Kabraji was 
distinctly good, but except the songs needed in his plays he has written 
very little other verse. As ■> writer of essays he was powerful and 
persuasive; as a journalist he was vitriolic. But whether hepraised or 
he blamed, he was all through the truthful sincere worker in the cause of 
his community, his language and his country. 

“ Mansukh ” was another sturdy fighter, but he was Parsi in the 
narrow sense of the term, scorning to use sanskritic words as savouring 
of the “ vania ” (bania;. He gloried in his Persian and he has enriched 
Parsi literature with a very fair translation of the Shahnameh in verse. 
He was uncompromisingly orthodox and did not mince his words when 
attacking an opponent. The fights between him and Kabraji on questions 
of reforms were a constant source of amusement and instruction to the 
Parsi community. 

“Kaka Kahan,’ another writer of the period, was an essayist of 
very high promise, unfortunately cut off in his prime. His essays are 
truly delightful reading, and one may mark in them the influence of 
Joseph Addison and the English Essayists of the days of Queen Anne. 
His whole outlook is English, his illustrative examples are from European 
history, his quotations are from European literature. But though so 
entirely un-Indian, one cannot help loving this gentle spirit who was so 
full of the “milk of human kindness.” 

I might not mention anything about J. B. Marzban, for he, the doyen 
of Parsi writers, is happily still alive and I do not want to break my 
rule of not offering any criticism upon the works of living writers, 
I have mentioned his name here because he is, in many respects, the 
very incarnation of the Parsi spirit as shown in literature. He is the 
author of close upon forty works and sketches innumerable, and even at 
the age of over 8o he htis had vigour enough to produce more fiction, ^ 

' Hi« lateat work has appeared only aboiit two monhts ago. 
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Among the Parsi poets of the 19th century we may mention two, 
J. N. Petit and B. M. Malabari. The first is typically and narrowly 
Parsi. His poetry, though often embodying high ideas, sadly lacks 
beauty of language. He tries to write in the persianised Parsi style, but 
even there he is not happy. He was one of the earlier poetical writers 
and hence deserves mention. 

In Malabari we have another type of man altogether. Rising from 
abject poverty and entirely self-trained, he shows a mastery over both 
GujarStI and English which is marvellous. Indeed, for some years many 
people refused to believe that verses written in such faultless sanskritic 
GujarStI could be the work of a Parsi. He was a patriot and an in¬ 
defatigable worker in the cause of the uplift of his sisters. As a writer 
his verses are flawless and the ideas are uniformly lofty. He has some 
lyrics, but most of his poems are didactic. His satires are very biting 
indeed. He also tried the “ Parsi style ” of versification, but those poems 
are distinctly of a lower order,’for he was not at home in that style of 
language. 

So far Parsi literature has flourished by itself quite independently 
of the general trend of literature of Gujarat. There have been Parsi 
writers like Malabari in the past and Khabardar at the present day who 
have echoed the sentiments of the public of Gujarat; but in most cases 
Parsi writers have confined themselves to purely communal matters 
or to fiction. They have created a healthy taste for reading and 
have firmly established the drama, the novel and the short story in 
Gujarati. In the field of journalism their services have been invaluable. 
They have always resented the unrestricted use of sanskritised 
Gujarati. The debt of Gujarati to Sanskrit is certainly immense, but 
that would not justify the thraldom to Sanskrit which our pandit GujarStI 
implies. And though the Sanskrit style is well adapted for serious 
argument, for religious and philosophical topics, to use it in ordinary 
novel,' especially in a story of modern life, savours too much of pedantry. 
To the “ purist ” writers it is almost a sin to use a single Persian or 
non-Sanskritic word. Even a pure Gujarati word is often discarded 
in favour of a Sanskrit one. I have read some Gujarati translations 
from Sanskrit done by such writers, and I would far prefer to*read the 
original Sanskrit! It is against this artificial and pedantic style of writing 
that the Parsi writers have rebelled. Parsis have shown that they can 
write pure, forceful Gujarati, which, but for the name of the writer, 
could not have been recognised as the work of a non-Hindu. Some 
have, indeed, descended even to vulgarity, but that is the fault of the 
lower class of writers; no great Parsi writer has been guilty of that. 
But above all it is the political differences between the two com¬ 
munities, that have kept the two streams of Parsi and of Hindu 
GujarStI literatures separate. The communities have so long been 
living separate lives and have felt that their interests are separate, 
hence their literatures too have been separate. But Parsi novels, 
Parsi stories and Parsi essays in Parsi magazines are very eagerly 
read in Hindu families; and I have been told by a writer and critic 
of high repute in Bombay that among the Hindu circle of readers 
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Parsi writers like Kabraji and Dadi Taraporewala are more popular 
than even GovardhanrSm. The reason is not far to seek; the reader 
feels that the Parsi writer is talking direct to him and appealing direct 
to him, whereas Govardhanrim and his school appeal only to the learned 
Sanskritist; and all pleasure of literature as literature is lost, if the 
reader has to stop every minute to unravel the meaning of each 
sentence. 

And the Parsis have brought to Gujarati the great gift of humour. 
Except in the Mehta, and to a much greater extent in Premanand, this 
quality is conspicuously absent from all Gujarati literature till the middle 
of the 19th century. Even Akho with his biting satires is lacking in true 
humour, and Samal also lacks it to a great extent. There are dozens of 
situations in the stories he tells, where this would have just given 
additional zest to the well-told tale. Humour is the one quality which 
the Parsis have inherited from their Persian ancestry. And I may add 
that this is the one quality which makes them get along seemingly so 
well with the British. Every Parsi writer has possessed it to some 
extent and Gujarati literature is the richer and healthier for these 
writings. This is the greatest gift the Parsis have brought to their 
mother-tongue. 

As hinted above, signs are already showing of a reuniting of all 
the GujarStl-speaking communities. And the signs are seen even in 
the literature. On the Hindu side we see less of the thraldom to 
Sanskrit and a more judicious blending of the popular Persian element, 
and a marked tendency to use the pure desi word even in preference to 
the Sanskrit, On the side of the Parsis we find less vulgarity, and a 
greater use made of sanskritic words wherever needed. The vulgar Parsi 
prejudice against the “Vania” is wearing off, at least among the more 
thinking people. We are all beginning to realise that we are all 
children of the same land, the Hindu or Musalman, Parsi or Christian 
makes no difference to the pride we feel in speaking the language, which 
was spoken by the Mehta, by Premanand, and by Dayaram, and which 
is the language of so many fine men and women today. The two, or 
rather the three streams—the Hindu, the Parsi and the Moslem—are 
rapidly coverging to what shall be the true Trivetxi-sail gam for Gujarati. 
We all will then stand together on the banks of this great Gauga stream 
of our Gujarati tongue and will sing with one heart and voice the words 
of our poet; 

Is 


I. J. S. Taraporewala 
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TYPES OF INDIAN STATES 

II 

Later evidence shows that even when monarchy became 
omnipotent and the empire of the Mauryas was established, 
many of these republics existed. Of these may be mentioned the 
Licchavis, the Yaudheyas, and various others. Gradually, however, 
they sank into insignificance and were merged in the great 
states. But even then they retained their individuality and 
cccasionally a certain amount of local autonomy. 

After giving a short history of these states, we go on to 
discuss two important types of these republican states, e.g. ? (i) 
the Confederation, (2) Tribal Democracies. 

Under the head of confederations we include three states, 
e.g.^ (i) the Yadava Confederacy, (2) the Licchavi Confederation, 
(3) the Kerala Confederacy. 


A.—Yadava Confederacy} 

From the Epic we learn that the Yadavas ^ had a constitu¬ 
tion similar to that of the Licchavis. The Yadavas were a 
confederation of several clans, of which the Bhojas, Andhakas, 
Vrisnis, and the Kukuras were the most important. Over the 
confederation we find an assembly of chiefs who ruled their 
small states. This assembly was under an officer called 
Sabhapati, who in times of emergency summoned the Yadava 
leaders and elders to assemble in the Sabha and to deliberate. 
In this connection the account in the Mahsbharata, SabhS- 
parva (Ch. 220) tells us that the SabhSpati summoned the 
Yadava chiefs to arms and communicated the tidings of Subhadra’s 
abduction by Arjuna by a beat of drums. (Slokas 10-13.) 

‘ B.—The ysdavas were regarded at Vratyat. See DroQaparra, 141.16, where 

BhBriiraTSi) denouacea K^iiga. 
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They had no kings in the ordinary sense of the word but had 
an elected chief who acted as the president. The affairs of the 
state were managed by the elders whose voice was supreme. 
Vftsudeva or ^rlkrsna, later on regarded as the incarnation of 
God himself, was one of the elders. In Ch. 8i, Sftnti, he is called 
the Safugha-mukhya of the Yadava-saAgha and is warned by 
Narada to guard against dissensions in the Saiigha or the con¬ 
federation. 

Bhedat vinasab sanghanam sanghamukhyosi Kesava | 
Yathatvam prSpya notsidayedayam sanghastatha kuru h 

These chiefs, however, seem to have retained autonomous 
jurisdiction over their own subjects and clansmen. Their 
independence would be inferred from the following passage : 

YSdavab Kukurab Bhojab sarvecandhakavrsnayah | 
Tayyasaktab mahavaho loka lokesvarasca ye || 

which describes the chiefs of the Yadavas, Kukuras or Bhojas 
as Lokesvaras or rulers of men. 

But while they retained local jurisdiction and ruling 
authority they were not crowned kings in the ordinary sense of 
the word. This would appear from the 37th ch. of the Sabhsparva, 
where in course of that dispute regarding the arghya, the Cedi 
Si^upala takes exception to the selection of Srikrsna on the 
ground that he was neither eligible for nor worthy of, that high 
honour since he did not come of a royal family—nor was he ever 
crowned king. In his indignation for the violation of the time- 
honoured practice he exclaims :— 

»«■ 

Klive dSrakriya ySdrik andhe ca rupadarsa^iam | 

ArSgno rajavat pQja tatha te madhusudana 1 Sabhft, ch. 37-29. 

Beyond this we have no details. But no account of the 
Yftdavas, nor of the age of the Epic would be complete, if we 
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fail to mention something about Krista who played so great a 
part in the history of that age. His is the central figure in the 
history of the great Epic. He makes himself conspicuous by his 
championing the cause of republicanism and of local autonomy 
against Jarasandha. Later on he fought for the just cause 
of the Pa^davas. 


B.—The Licchavis. 

Next we come to discuss the constitution of the Licchavis 
of Vaisali. In regard to these people again, our information is 
furnished only by tradition recorded in the early Buddhist canonical 
literature, canonical commentaries, and of the literature of 
thejatakas. The Mahaparinibbanasutta records some historical 
traditions about these powerful clans, while the rest of the 
canonical literature (with the exception of the Mahaparinivvana) 
is almost silent about these important people. In the JStakas, 
however, we find the Licchavis mentioned several times. Thus 
in the introduction to the Ekapanna Jataka, we are told that in 
Vesali the city of the Licchavis “ there were always seven 
thousand seven hundred and seven kings (rajano) to govern 
the kingdom and a like number of Viceroys (Senapati), 
generals (Uparaja) and treasurers.” (Ekapanna Jataka 1 . 149) 
In the Cullakalinga Jataka we find the same tradition recorded 
together with some interesting detail— e.g.^ Vesaliiyam Licchavi 
rajanam Sattasatani sattasahasrani satta ca Licchavi vasinsu. 
Tesarvepi patipuccha vitakka atthasum, etc.—“ Tradition says 
that the Licchavis of the ruling family to the number of 7,707 
had their abode at Vaisali and all of them were given to argu¬ 
ment and disputation.” 

Again the Bhaddasala Jataka (IV. 465) recording a tradition 
speaks of “ the tank in VaisSli city where the family of kings got 
water for the ceremonial sprinkling on the occasion of their 
coronation.” It was covered with an iron net so that not even 
a bird could get through. Moreover, we learn that the tank was 
closely guarded, {cf. *Ves 5 li nagare.ga^arfija-kulSnaip 
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abhiseka mangala pokkharani, etc.). The Licchavi princes 
regarded the [use of the water of this tank as a peculiar 
privilege of their own and they severely resented any violation 
of the sacredness of the tank by anybody else than their own 
, community. Consequently (the same story relates) when the 
general of the king of Kosala violated the sacredness of the 
tank by bathing his wife in it, the Licchavis were furious 
with anger and sent five hundred of their own community to 
pursue him. 

In addition to these we learn something more about the 
Licchavis in the Attha-katha. From this we know that they 
had a peculiar system of judicial administration in which a crimi¬ 
nal case was tried by successive judicial tribunals, presided 
over by officers with various judicial powers. The first to try it 
was the Vinicaya Mahamalya and next to him were the VohS- 
rikas and the Suttadharas and above them were the Atthakulaka, 
the SenSpati and the Uparaja. All these could acquit the guilty 
but as a rule they had to send him to the next higher tribunal. 

The highest tribunal was that of the Raja who had the right 
to convict the accused and pass sentence on him according to 
the Paveni Putthaka or the book of Precedents. 

As to the Licchavi Assembly we have no information about 
its composition but that it was a deliberate body in which all 
questions relating to the affairs of state were fully discussed, and 
decided by the voice of the majority. This is proved by some 
of the passages quoted above, as also by that well-known passage 
in the Mahaparinibbanasutta in which the Great Buddha laid 
down the conditions under which the Vajjians “would prosper 
and not decline.” The occasion on which the sermon was 
uttered by the Buddha was as follows : 

Once on a time, while the Buddha was staying at Rajagaha, 
Ajatasatru the King of Magadha, determined upon destroying 
the Vajjians, sent his minister the Brahmin Varsakara to him to 
take his advice on the point. When the Brahmin had delivered 
the message the Blessed One enquired of Ananda whether he was 
20 
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aware that the Vajjians hold " full and frequent assemblies.” 
Ananda having replied in the affirmative the Buddha laid down 
the conditions of their success which are mentioned in the 
Mahaparin iv vana. 

In addition to these we have some more information about 
the Licchavis from the literature of the Jains according to 
whom the founder of that religion Mahavira was related to the 
Licchavis of Vaisali through his mother Trisala whose brother 
Cetaka was called " King of Vaisali ” and in Jain books we 
have traces of the curious government of the Licchavis. For 
in the Nirayavalis it is related that king Cetaka whom AjStasatru 
prepared to attack called together the i8 kings, of KSsi and 
Kosala, the Licchai and Mallai. Again on the death of MahS.- 
vlra the i8 confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala did honour 
to him. 

The evidence of the passages quoted above goes to prove 
without doubt that the constitution of the Licchavis was not of 
the ordinary monarchical type. It was on the other hand a 
republican ‘ SaAga ’ or to explain in clear terms it was * a 
republican federation of small states, the chiefs of which met 
in a Central Assembly to discuss affairs relating to the whole 
confederation. The number of these petty chiefs who are all 
called Rsjanab is not known. The number 7,707 occurring in 
the preambles of the jMakas may be dismissed as being purely 
imaginary. 

As to these petty principalities which formed the confedera¬ 
tion there is no doubt that they were ruled by the Licchavi 
chiefs themselves. This is proved by the fact that each of 
them had his Uparaja, Senapati and other officers. They ruled, 
moreover, by hereditary right—their sons were called KumSras 
(as mentioned in the Ekapanna Jataka). Moreover they formed 
an exclusive body—with rights and privileges, which they jeal¬ 
ously guarded as their own, as would appear from the story of 
the sacred tank of Vaisali quoted above. 

These considerations will prove beyond doubt that the 
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Licchavi constitution was oligarchic, i.e.^ it was of a type in 
which political power was vested in a privileged class or 
community. 

There are, however, some scholars, who believe in a demo¬ 
cratic character of the Licchavi constitution. Their theory 
is based upon the supposition that the democratic constitution 
of the Buddhist Sangha was copied by the Blessed One from the 
political institutions of the day. It was the Licchavis whose 
political institution supplied him with the model after which 
he founded his own religious order. These scholars further 
believe that the procedure in the Licchavi Assembly was 
similar to that followed in the Sangha. 

Now as to the Buddhist Sangha, there can be no doubt that 
it was founded upon democratic principle. The first to notice 
this was Dr. Oldenberg and Mr. Rhys Davids who in his Hibbert 
Lecture delivered in i88i (in which he had to illustrate some 
points in the history of Indian Buddhism) remarked that “ The 
Order was a kind of republic in which all proceedings were 
settled by resolutions agreed upon in regular meetings of its 
members which were held subject to the observance of certain 
established regulations and the use of certain forms of words. 
These forms and the resolutions passed were called Kamma 
vScas.” (See Rhys Davids H.L., i88i, pp. 38-40.) 

The democratic character of the Buddhist Association is 
further illustrated by the fact that in addition to the rules and 
resolutions we further learn from the M.V. and the C.V., 

(1) . That the Buddhist Sangha had a body of rules 

regarding the forms of resolutions to be moved in the Assembly. 
(XI-1-4. IV-2-2.) 

(2) . There was a rule of quorum (M.V. IX-3,2). 

(3) . In cases of differences of opinion the sense of the 
Assembly was decided by the votes of the majority. There 
were methods prescribed for the counting of votes and voting 
by ballot was known. (C.V. IV 9-IV-14-26). 
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(4) Complicated matters were referred to the decision of 
committees (C.V. IV-14-24). 

(5) Lastly, definite rules seem to have existed regarding 
such matters as votes of absentees. 

As to the contention that the Political Sangha was 
the prototype of the Sahgha and that the procedure followed 
in the Political Assembly was the same as the Buddhist Order, 
the following observations may be put forward : 

(1) There is nothing to prove that the procedure in the 
political sahgha was the same as in the religious order. As to 
the political sangha we have absolutely no details and the 
supposed resemblance is purely conjectural. 

(2) Moreover, there was a wide gulf of difference between the 
great religious order and the political assembly of the oligarchs. 
Undoubtedly, as Mr. Rhys Davids observed, “ the Sangha was a 
kind of republic—an assembly of men, united in a common 
purpose, and living under a common discipline.” But the men 
who composed it were quite different from those of the ordinary 
world. They had snapped up the last link with the world, they 
followed no occupations, and were practically communists in 
respect of the belongings which they were allowed to retain by 
the master. 

(3) Again it is doubtful whether it was copied entirely from 
the political Sangha. In forming a religious congregation, there 
was every chance, that the Buddha will organise it on democra¬ 
tic lines. As a scion of the republicans of Kapilavastu it 
would be natural for him to organise it on democratic principles. 
But with all these, we must take into account the fact that a 
religious fraternity in its infancy is always sure to be evolved on 
democratic lines. Such has been the case with many of 
the religious orders of the world. In India other SaAghas too 
existed in Buddha’s time. The early Christians too had their 
gatherings, their elected bishops, the early Mahomedans too 
devised a democratic system. In more recent times too the 
Khalsa was organised on democratic lines. Yet none of these 
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had anything to copy from. The Christians had the ideal of the 
universal Empire of Rome and the originator of the Khalsa 
had nothing but the centralised Mogul Empire to follow. 

Consequently we believe that it would be but going too far 
to say that the Licchavis were as democratic as the Buddhist 
order. They, in fact, forrned an oligarchical confederation. The 
chiefs ruled their own domains by hereditary right but as 
regards the whole Confederation, the Assembly settled the affairs. 
The chiefs enjoyed hereditary privileges and this receives 
confirmation from the evidence of the Arthasastra. The 
Rajasavdins, it would appear, formed a privileged body 
of hereditary nobles composing the Assembly, while the 
Sanghamukhyas were elected office-bearers from amongst 
them. 

In this respect there is a similarity between the Yadava 
Cconfederacy and the Licchavi Confederation. The Yadava 
chiefs too were rulers within their own domains and they have 
been described as Lokesvarab, while Srikrisna was only a 
Mukhya. 


C.—The Kerala Confederacy. 

In another fringe area—in the extreme south—and in a later 
age too, there arose another federation, e.^., that in Kerala 
dominated by the early Brahmin settlers.* The earliest to note 
this republican State in the past was Mr. Elphinstone. Accord- 
ing to the various Keralotpatti accounts, the country peopled 
by the Brahmins was “ divided into 64 districts and was governed 
by a general Assembly of that caste renl^ing the lands to men 
of the inferior classes." The executive government was held by 
a Brahmin elected every three years and assisted by a council 
of four for the same period. “ In time however they appointed 


1 Other BrftJjmin'ganas too like the VStadhSnas (mentioned in Manu, Ma,bSbbarata 
emd'Jbe Bfhat Saiphit*) existed. The writer is indebted to Prof. Dr. H. 0. Eoyohaudhurj 
for drawing his attention to these. 
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a chief of the military class and afterwards came under the 
Pspdya Kings.”—Elphinstone, p. 238. 

This military chief was known as the Perumal. A long 
line of these Princes ruled, after which other powers became 
predominant in the land. But in spite of their predominance, 
the two assemblies, one held under the auspices of the king, 
and the other composed of the people themselves, held sway 
and decided all important matters. Relics of these institutions 
existed in Kerala even up to very recent times, but as it will be 
out of place here to discuss these, we pass on in brief. (See 
Ancient and Medieval Kerala Polity, Modern Review^ ^ 9*3 I 
also Cochin Tribes and Castes by L. K. A. Iyer, Ch. on 
NSmbudries. 


The Democratic Ganas. 

Next to these republican confederations, we must describe 
those non-monarchical democracies which existed in India. 
These seem to have been small single states and were in the 
possession of a dominant tribe or clan. These may be regarded 
as the representatives of the old tribal democracies existing 
from Vedic times. The general name for these states is Gapa, 
though other names, e.g., Janapada, or Nigama and occasionally 
Sa6gha was applied to them. 

The Ganas were composed of families or clans who seem to 
have been equal in origin (Jatya ca sadrsa^ sarve kulena 
sadrsastatha, M.V.R.D., Ch. 107). 

In these states, sovereignty lay with the Ga^a or the 
commonwealth and coins were issued in its name. The mem¬ 
bers took an active par^ in all deliberations and all young men 
fought for the common cause. 

In all matters of great importance, public opinion was 
consulted, though in matters requiring secrecy, the council of 
elders (ga^ottama^ or gaua-mukhyas) deliberated in secret. 
But before determining on a course of action they consulted 
public opinion. « 
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An account of Ga^a government is furnished by Ch. 107 of 
the Rajadharma Parva. For an early exposition of this chapter 
we are indebted to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. (See Mod. Review, 1913.) 

We give next a history of the more important of these 
states. Some of these like the Yaudheyas, it would appear, 
had a long history of their* own. Coins belonging to many of 
them have come down to us, and some of these are mentioned 
in the Epic. (See Mahabharata, Ch. 52.) 

AudumvarSh Durbibhagah Paradah Valhikaib saha | 
Sivi-Trigarta-Yaudheyah rajanyah Bhadra-kekayah » 
Ambasthab kaukurah Tarksah Vastrapab Palhavaih saha l 
Paundrikah Kukarab caiva 6akab caiva visampate li 

Sujatayab srenimantab sreyamsab sastradharinah—SabhS 
Ch. 52 (13 to 17). 

Sivimstrigartanambasthan malavan panca-karpatan | 

Tatha Madhyamakeyamsca Vatadhanan dvijanatha 11 
Sindhukulasrita ye ca gramanlyab mahavalab I 
Sudravhira-gainascaiva ye casritya Sarasvatim II —Ch. 32, 
Sabha. 

Of these the following were more important:— 

(1) The Yaudheyah .—They are mentioned in Pacini as an 
Ayudhajivi sangha (V. III-i 13-117). Some of their coins 
have been discovered and these are supposed to belong to 
the ist century B. C. Some of these bear the inscription 
Jaudheya-gaija. They are mentioned in the Girnara inscription of 
Rudradamana who boasted of having conquered them, and in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta—from which we 
know that they “ paid tribute to Samudragupta ” and in the Sabha 
Parva (Ch. 52, si. 14). From the Vijayagarh Pillar inscription we 
know something about their governmental system. Thus the 
V. Inscription refers to a man described as “ Yaudheyaga^a 
puraskrita and maharajamahasenapati,”—the rest of the inscrip¬ 
tion is destroyed. 
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( 2 ) The Malavas .—They are also mentioned in the Sabhft 
Parva (Ch. 32, si. 7). They may be identical with the Malloi 
conquered by Alexander. About 600 coins of the Malavas have 
been discovered, some of these bearing the inscription MaJa- 
vanSm, Malavaga^asya jaya. The earliest of them have been 
referred to about 250 B.C, They are riientioned in the Allahabad 
Inscription of Samudragupta, in an inscription of Usavadatta the 
son-in-law of Nahapana and in some of the inscriptions of 
the Gupta period notably in the Mandasore inscription of 
Kumaragupta and Vandhu-varman (see line 17, malavanam 
ganasthitya, and in the Mandasore inscription of Yasodhar- 
man Vishnuvardhan—Malavaganasthitivasat). The connection 
between the Malavas and the era called after them is interest¬ 
ing. According to scholars the Malava era is identical with 
the Samvat era. 

( 3 ) Audumharas .—Mentioned in Sabhaparva (52, si. 13), 
in Panini, in the fragments of Megasthenes. We have three 
classes of Audumbara coins, e.g. 

(1) Those having the name of the Audumbara tribe. 

(2) Those having the name of the Kings and tribe also. 

(3) Those having the name of the Kings only. 

These have been referred to the ist cent. B. C. They are 
also mentioned in Vrhatsamhita, Markandeyapura^La and Visnu- 
purana. 

( 4 ) The Kunindas .—Mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
Their coins bearing the names of kings as well as of the tribe 
have been referred to the ist and 2nd centuries B.C. 

( 5 ) The Vfsms .—They are mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and in the Arthasastra of Kautilya {e.g.., Vrishni Sangha, p. ii). 

A single coin of this corporation has been preserved and 
it may be referred to 2nd or ist century B.C. 

(6) The Stbi .—The name 8ibi occurs in a verse of the 
Sabha p., Ch. 32, si. 7. They are mentioned along with the 
Trigartas, Ambasthas and the Malavas and again in Ch. 52, along 
with the Trigartas, and the Yaudheyas. The Sibi coins are very 
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interesting, bee ause they bear the legend majhamikaya 
sibi-janapadasa.” 

( 7 ) The Arjunayanas. —They are mentioned in the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of the great Gupta Emperor Samudragupta— 
along with the Yaudheyas, Malavas and Madrakas. 

Some coins bearing the legend Arjunayana have been dis¬ 
covered and these may be referred to the ist century B.C. 


The Later History of the Non-monarchtcal States. 

The material at our disposal is so scanty that we cannot 
attempt to write a systematic history of these non-monarchical 
states. Prof. Vinayakumar Sarkar has recognised three periods 
in the history of republicanism, but these three periods hardly 
represent any distinct phase of political evolution. But as a 
matter of fact, we cannot but note certain tendencies in the 
history of these states^ and these may be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) That, as a rule, confederations show a tendency to break 
up and this tendency was brought about by various causes 
which we shall discuss later on. 

(2) That though these were broken up some units retained 
their identity for a longer time and preserved a protracted 
existence. 

(3) Some of the Gapas survived almost to the last days of 
Hindu independence. 

(4) In some of these states again, there was a tendency 
towards the recognitioniof monarchical principle. 

As examples of the break-up of the confederations we may 
cite the instance of both the Yadavas and the Licchavis. The 
Yadava Confederacy was evidently broken up, though there are 
distinct evidences to prove that the Vrs^is and the Bhojas 
retained separate political existence. In the days of the 
Arthasastra we find that .the Kukuras are separately mentioned. 
The Bhojas are mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions while the 

21 
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Vffcis mentioned in the earlier works retained their existence 
as proved by their coins. 

In the case of the Licchavis, their political importance 
ended with the break-up of their Confederacy. Almost all the. 
non-monarchical organisations were swept away by the tide of 
monarchical conquest. The Licchavis, however, retained their 
existence for a long time. The marital alliance of the early Guptas 
with the Licchavis added but to the ^consolidation of the power 
of the latter and this is proved by the coin of Samudragupta 
bearing the inscription of “ Licchavayah-’’ 

After this, the republican existence died among the 
Lichchavis and in later history the Licchavi nobles seem to have 
become independent dynasts of local areas. Independent 
members of this family established separate states and some of 
them ruled in Nepal as ruling princes. As in the case of the 
Licchavis, the Madras reverted to the monarchical rule and 
this is proved by the Mahabharata evidence which speaks of the 
Madras as being ruled by their king Salya, who describes himself 
as a prince born in the line of anointed kings. Similar was 
the case with the Yaudheyas. In the Vijayagadh inscription, 
the last monument which speaks of Yaudheyas, we hear of a 
man who is described as “ Yaudheyaganapuraskritasya mahftraja- 
n>Ahasenapate^.*’ The evidence of this passage too confirms 
the above view- The same man was not only king (ruler) but 
also the chief commander and probably he had become an 
independent dynast free from popular control. 


Causes of the Decay of Non-monar chical States. 

Speaking generally, however, we may come to the 
conclusion that the non-monarchical states decayed with the 
rise of monarchical and imperial power. Indeed the rise of 
Magadha and Kosala led to the destruction of a large number 
of them. Magadha absorbed ’a 4 ^rge number of those 
states which existed in the life time of the Buddha, while the 
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fekyas, the kinsmen of Buddha, were destroyed by the tyran¬ 
nical Virudhava. The despots of these days regarded these 
non-monarchical tribes as thorns in their own flesh and 
constantly sought opportunities to destroy them. The desire for 
the unification of the whole country also brought them face to 
face with these states. This is apparent from the teachings of 
the Artha^stra which calls upon kings to bring Sanghas to 
submission. 

Another cause of decay was that as social complexities 
arose, these non-monarchical states lost the solid foundation on 
which they once were established. It is needless to point out 
that in most of these states, a ruling oligarchy had the sole 
voice in the administration of the country. They thus domina¬ 
ted "over a subject population which had no voice. In course 
of time, the latter gained in strength. Economic necessity 
made the tribes look to their assistance. They seem to have 
multiplied and thus as they increased in importance, the rule by 
the oligarchy became something odious to them. The domina¬ 
tion of one clan or of a few families could hardly be tolerated 
and thus it contributed to the weakening of the non-imonarchi- 
cal states. Monarchy, on the other hand, stood on a higher 
level. The king, however despotic or tyrannical he might 
have been, could not but recognise the needs of the classes and 
castes. Under monarchical rule the castes received not only 
protection but recognition of their caste-laws and the customs 
and usages of their community. Caste, in later time, took a 
turn towards a “ racial federation ” and the castes retaining a 
certain amount of internal autonomy gladly accepted royal rule 
which looked to the recognition of their rights and customs^ 
as an accepted principle. 

The next cause was the internal jealousy between the chiefs 
and families. Nothing more need be said on this head. The 
history of the Yadavas proves it. Buddha too warns against 
mutual jealousy and the crafty monarchist of the 4th B.C. 
clearly shows how corporations could be easily destroyed by 
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adding fuel to the jealousies existing between families or 
individuals. 


Conclusion. 

Republics thus existed in India, and republicanism 
was once a potent force in the country. Mere subservience to 
the will of the irresponsible monarch was not the normal 
condition of affairs. Her people had no exclusive patent 
for adoration, veneration or obedience. They too knew how 
to deliberate in the assembly hall, to discuss public affairs, and to 
determine their own political destinies. Nor were they insigni¬ 
ficant to be laughed at, and if we have the testimony of Phyrrus 
as to the "*gods ” of the Roman Senate, we have a similar eulogy 
uttered by the Buddha on his kinsmen the Licchavis who 
appeared to him as the “ gods in the Traya-triinsa Heaven.” 
In a later age, the statecraft of Kautilya, actuated by a 
desire for the unification of the country, did its best to under¬ 
mine their supremacy, yet Kaufilya, the master of statecraft, 
could not but look upon them with admiration and dread. 

As time went on the cause of monarchy was furthered by 
social complexities. In an age of universalism and of social 
federation, the democratic city or the oligarchic confederation 
became an anachronism, and they passed away—some suc¬ 
cumbed to the Imperialistic movement, while in others the ideals 
of their enemies acted and reacted and turned the republicans 
into local dynasts. 

Yet the spirit and the tradition survived. The spirit of local 
or tribal independence had often clashed with the centralising 
^tendencies of monarchy. The latter principle survived, but in 
that struggle it was modified and changed its character. Local 
autonomy, respect for local laws and customs came to have 
recognition even with the most despotic kings. 

Nor did the republican genius die*out. It manifested itself 
in other spheres. If there was sacerdotalism in politics, the 
spirit of assertion and reason asserted itself in the domain 
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of intellect. It would be idle to dilate on this, but only this much 
may be pointed out, that each of the three regions remains 
memorable, as having produced, some of India’s foremost 
teachers. The region of the Kosala-Videha (Magadha) Con¬ 
federacy produced Mahavlra and Buddha,—The Yadavas 
produced Srikrs^a, while’ in the family of the Brahmin ex¬ 
oligarchs of Kerala, arose the last great teacher of India, Sri 
l^ankaracarya.* 

( Concluded) 

Narayanchandra Bandyopadhyaya 


* Very recently Mr. Jayaswal’s book on Hindu Polity has been published. This 
cohtains not only a detailed account of these republics, bub the subject has been dealt 
with clearly and exhaustively, and oar readers are referred to this book of a great 
scholar, who worked on this subject for a lon^' time, and was the earliest to show the 
importance of the republics and of republicanism in India. The subject has also been 
treated very lucidly by Prof. Dr. D. R. Bhaiidarkar in his “ Carmichael Lectures ” (Ist 
series), by Prof. B. K. Sarkar in his History of Hindu Political Theories and Institutions” 
and by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his “ Corporate Life in Ancient India.” 
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DARJEELING—AN IMPRESSION 

In the days before we had developed from Fireside Adven¬ 
turers into real travellers in distant lands, we read in Kipling’s 
stories of life in the Indian hill-stations that the local gymkhana 
was the centre of social things. It was here that the not-too- 
meek Subalterns danced attendance on the wives of their 
superior officers ; where the favourite feminine pastime was “ tea, 
tattle and tatting and where time was beguiled for both sexes 
with tennis, rides, cards and dances. But the march of years 
has changed life in both hill and plain and the one time places 
of limited social activities have become as a tale that is told. 
From embryo, grub and chrysalis, Darjeeling has evolved into a 
brilliant butterfly, no longer typical of the old hill-stations of 
thirty years past. Even so has the method of transportation 
thither progressed. Then one travelled tediously by means of 

the painfully slow tongas or ekkars. Now one goes by rail or 

• 

motor. But still the journey savours of Adventure and the 
names that mark the stations enroute to Darjeeling have a 
romantic flavour that modernity cannot efface Ishurdi, Santa- 
har, Sookna, Siliguri and Kurseong. 

One leaves the Plains very early in the morning, begins 
the ascent in the little narrow-gauge train of the Himalayan 
Railway. These diminutive coaches afford us a variety of 
sensations not set down in the guide books ; and throughout 
six cramped but colourful hours we jerk, shake, stop, start, and 
make erratic progress at the rate of about twelve miles an hour, 
adding a thousand feet to our altitude with each hour’s climb. 
For the physical discomforts of the journey, and they are not 
to be denied, one has the compensation of unrivalled scenery, 
and the shaking up one receives is said to have a salutary 
effect on the liver. 
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As we climb up and up, the panorama of constantly cfaang> 
ing beauty unfolds before our eyes, revealing with each new 
curve in the hills a new charm of landscape. Far below us 
stretch out the Plains dimly seen through the grey-blue haze of 
the distance. Nearer at hand are the abrupt declivities of the 
mountain-sides thickly timoered with conifers, chestnut, magno¬ 
lia, acacia, criptomeria, lotus-tree and many other varieties of 
flora. Gray moss, ferns and orchids glean their parasitic growth 
from the trees, and brilliantly coloured flowers and shrubs stand 
out against the dense mass of the Terai Jungle. The ordered 
terraces of the Tea Plantations stretch for many miles on the 
valley floor where the efforts of men are devoted exclusively to 
the growing of leaves for the cup that “cheers* but not 
inebriates.” From Ghoom, the highest point along the line, we 
begin the last lap of four miles into Darjeeling, and land finally 
at the busy little station, vibrant with animation and the buzz of 
unintelligible conversation. We are immediately pounced upon 
by porters and ricksha coolies, who noisily importune our pat¬ 
ronage. When we raise our eyes to our Caravanserai, perched 
like an eagle’s nest almost perpendicularly above us, we defer 
our desire to stretch cramped limbs and willingly succumb to 
the lure of the ricksha. These little man-drawn vehicles one 
usually associates with the jinrickshas of Nippon which, to quote 
our dictionary means “jin” (man)“riki” (strength) “sha” 
(vehicle) a light two-wheeled Japanese carriage with a hood, 
drawn by one or two men.” A more cumbersome and uncom¬ 
fortable type of miniature phaeton was introduced into Darjeeling 
as a convenient mode of circumlutory travel. In place of the 
one or two men allotted to us by the dictionary, it requires three 
or four to pull us up the steep terraces and deposit us at our 
destination. During the ascent the collies groan, strain and 
perspire copiously in an effort to impress us with the 
enormous difficulty of their task looking hopefully for the buck- 
sheesh to come. The newcomer is always introduced to this 
system immediately he reaches India; but he soon becomes 
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“ broken in ” and learns that such clamorous protestations are 
not an outward and visible sign of an invisible grace. 

Darjeeling, “ Place of the Thunderbolt,” Seems misnamed 
to us, who after spending two seasons here heard no thunder. 
Rather would we call it Darjeeling: Place of the Clouds, as 
being a more accurate nomenclature. For, verily, this is 
Cloudland! 

In the early morning the clear expanse of Heaven is dotted 
with little fluffs of wool-like cumuli, “ floating in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere,” “like wondering sheep on an azure 
field.” Later on, in the day, the clouds expand and spread 
until we become cloud-wrapt in a vaporous phantasmagoria, 
drifting along with shadowy forms of visionary beauty, dimly 
sensed through the veil of reality that obscures the dream. 

The lofty Cirri trail their feathery glory along the late 
afternoon sky, touched with the rosy gold of the setting sun and 
the thin horizontal streamers of Cirro-stratus lie like delicate 
veils across the glowing bosom of the West. And yonder, 
saffron-tinted Mackarel clouds sail like fairy ships on the un¬ 
charted ethric sea of the far horizon. 

One literally dwells in Cloudland, and thoughts, cloudbom, 
wrap us in meditation. The world seems nebulous, unreal, 
unsubstantial and illusory, as a dream that just escape? us. At 
times one is almost smothered, enfolded in a great gray impene¬ 
trable sea of fog, that comes from the unknown and goes on 
who knows where ? Too long wearied from the blank stare of 
the white-hot sky of the Plains in the dry season, how grateful 
and entrancing are the visions of the clouds in all their varied 
forms! 

Darjeeling, seen from the terrace of our temporary habita¬ 
tion, spreads out in a cheerful looking se|Tii-circle of red-roofed 
houses. The district is a modern settlmrient with an immense 
population scattered from Morang to Rangpur. Darjeeling 
town is quaintly different and un-Indian at first glance. Except 
for the gigantic perspective of these mountains, one might imagine 
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oneself in the Alps looking towards Mt. Blanc or Jungfrau. 
The red-roofed houses of stucco and concrete, adorned with 
rather trivial white “ gingerbread ” trimmings, suggest the 
Swiss chalet type of architecture. Some of these villas, 
perched on the hill-sides seem inconsistent and impertinent 
little structures in the ‘face of the superlative dignity and 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, like a bit of masonric jazz 
striking an incongruous note among the tremendous harmonies 
of a natural symphony. 

The many larger Public buildings of more solidly British 
type, done in gray stone, do much towards stabilizing and 
equalizing the architectural fitness of the Civic tout ensemble. 
The broken crescent of the town presents an attractive picture 
of a well-ordered, prosperous and urban community, made im¬ 
portant by reason of its stupendous background. No town, 
however prosaic, could fail to achieve popularity or even fame 
when Nature has given it so rare a setting. The rugged line of 
the Snows towering above the lesser hills presents the splendid 
perspective of the world’s highest mountains...this panorama 
has stamped Darjeeling with supreme individuality. But, aside 
from the beauty of the landscape, this is a spot of unique 
interest; a sort of microcosm of England, Switzerland, Mongolia 
and India, the mixed ingredients making an absolutely original 
whole. 

And here, seven thousand feet up in the heart of the 
Himalayas, Civilization has found its way, and holds out the 
modern lures to the city-bred in the form of all the conveniences 
and luxuries of living than man desires. 

The main street ambles along from the Mt. Everest Hotel 
location to the little plaza called Chaurasta, the Four Roads. 
Here the Gurka Band drones out wailing melodies on the 
official bagpipes, for the benefit of the' passing visitors, the 
perennial flock of ayahs and their small charges riding the little 
donkeys ; itinerant vendors of turquoise and cheap trinkets ; the 
ricksha coolies and dogs, that all form a part of the life and 

22 
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colour of the cheerful Square. Residences, lodging houses, 
and churches, give place, at the new town hall to the shops 
which cater to man’s material wants, and a pretty road becomes 
spoiled by the ugly but accurate name of Commercial Row. 

Along the terraced hills the hardy flowers bloom in riotous 
profusion; masses of red, pink and white cosmos nod gaily in 
the breeze, dahlias of every hue add bold notes of colour, and 
even zinnias, ugliest of flowers, achieve a position in the blossom 
world and compete in gaudy hues with the transplanted flora of 
the community. 

But it is the people themselves that claim our greatest 
interest. Not the too usual European of mildly varied type. 
One meelfs them everywhere; they are as ubiquitous as crows 
or moving pictures; but those •“ children of the soil and sun ” 
upon whose natural habitat, have intruded. If inclined towards 
amateur anthropology, one has many types to study in these 
Hills. While the Nepalese dominate the population, there 
are numerous other variations of Mongolian extraction in 
Bhutian, Sikkham, Lepcha, Tibetans, Mechis, Rajbonis and 
Chinese; while Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsee and Christian 
flourish as the green bay tree. 

To see the people at their best, or worst, depending on the 
angle of one’s vision, go to Market on a Sunday morning. 

To visit a Bazaar in the East is to have a lesson, of more 
or less moralistic value, in ^he essential differences of mankind. 
Here the atavistic native enters with zest into all the play of 
barter and exchange, giving full scope to his inherent talent for 
presenting inferior wares under the most attractive colours 
and most exhorbitant prices. One marks all the shades of 
natural villainy, from frank avariciousness and cupidity to veiled 
subtlety or merely intriguing indifference. Every tone in the 
scale of petty rascality is sounded. 

The Market Square is situated in the centre of the town 
And segregated by prescribed limits. One can look down upon 
the scene from the higher terraces, and behold a riot of colour 
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while the ear is assailed with the hum of voices vibrating like a 
million bees. But to look down on the Market is not enough. 
One must descend into it and become a part of it, as a spectator 
and observer of people and things. In that way only can we 
receive a real impression of India and Indians. And this more 
intimate study will repay (is in interest as sympathetic “ close- 
ups " of Humanity always do. 

The people are as varied in their castes as in their costumes 
which blend harmoniously whether their creeds do or not. 
From many miles around the native trudges in on ‘ market day' 
with his produce. The wild looking Lepcha, the aborigines 
of the Hills, clad in dingy rags and inseparable Kurki,‘ brings 
his contributory share of goats, fowls or vegetables. The 
Nepalese, opulent by comparkon, sit under cloth or thatch 
awnings and sell grains which are piled in front of them on flat 
wicker trays. The Nepalese woman merchant wears her fortune 
about her neck in the shape of chains of eight-anna pieces ; 
heavy silver bracelets and anklets ; ear-rings and rings; and is 
very shrewd at driving a bargain. Most of the wares are dis¬ 
played on the ground or on improvised stalls and one threads 
his way along little lanes between piles of vegetables, fruits 
and grains. Here the familiar orange, lemon, cocoanut and 
apple, elbows the strange lechee, papya, and mangoe, while the 
lowly “ spud,” that international dietary bulwark, stands cheek 
by jowl with the brinjal, tea-tomato and guava. As for all the 
ordinary garden variety they are recognized, from democratic 
cabbage to despised rhubarb and seem to look the same in any 
language. 

There are sweet-meats, without which no Indian bazaar is 
complete, and betel-nut, even more universally beloved. There 
are peppers and curries that brand the most common-place dish 
with its own peculiarly flery mark as a prod to a jadeS palate. 
In other stalls’ are flesh, fish and fowl to suit the taste of all 
creeds, and those unfettered of creed. In the permanent 


• Enrki—Native knife. 
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booths are the more substantial wares of the Bazaar. Here the 
silver-smith sells his jewellery by weight on little scales that 
appear mpre innocent than they are. There are Kasmeri, 
Tibetan and Ceylonese shops, each holding the lure of its own 
peculiar wares “ antiques,” cleverly faked, assume a guise of 
age which deceives the unwary. But amongst much that is 
spurious there are articles of genuine value in the Bazaar, such 
.as brasses, turquoise, jade, rugs, furs, shawls and the like. 

One pays for going to market, not only in the coin of the 
realm, but with the living souvenirs whose ungentle reminders 
make us realize that the usual fly in the ointment is not a fly, 
but a flea. That indestructible insect of the genus ” Pulex 
irritans ” that leaps, cavorts, and capers jauntily just out of 
reach, with the agility of a miniature kangaroo or jerboa ; 
that omnivorous parasite, that enjoys with impartial relish 
tasting Tibetans; munching Mongolians; biting Bhutians, and 
chewing Christians; that edacious gourmand that gluttons on 
both human and animal, is the inescapable cutaneous pest 
whose favourite hunting ground is in the congested Market 
Place. 

“ The wicked flee when no man pursueth rather the 
wicked flea pursueth man with such indomitable determination, 
that we wonder the ubiquitous mosquito of the Plains is not, 
after all, the lesser of the evils in this insect-ridden land. 

To see “ the Hills ” in the morning light is to receive an 
impression never to be blotted from one’s memory. 

During the brief interval of clear skies, the whole silhouette 
of the Himalayan snow peaks rise unobstructed by the inevitable 
clouds that gather later in the day. Here the world’s loftiest 
mountains stand revealed, towering in profound majesty and 
grandeur, their summits crowned in perpetual snow, glittering 
in the sun and creating a spell of loveliness unspeakable. From 
the highest crest of noble Kinchinjunga to Kabu, Jannu, Pandim, 
Jub^u and Sinalchun^ are gradations of gripping beauty. As 
for Everest, “ Turquoise Goddiess ” and queen of the Hills, one 
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makes a special pilgrimage to see the miracle of sunrise on 
her distant peak. 

Sun-rise and sun-set, noon-light and moon-light, each 
hour that comes holds a different variety of beauty that can 
only be expressed in the language of the emotions. Words are 
never an adequate meafts of conveying the realities of God’s 
handicraft; one might see it in dreams, or feel it in music, but 
Nature herself transcends all human expression. 

From the eminence on which we stand and look westward 
at sunset, stretch deep valleys dappled by cloud shadows in 
chiaroscuro effect; clouds that go shifting and drifting in slow 

dream-like procession over the hills and far away.and beyond 

and upward rise the Eternal Snows. 

When one speaks or writes of Darjeeling, one naturally 
begins and ends with eulogies to the snows, for they dominate 
the mind as they do the landscape, and their charm is unfor¬ 
gettable. 

Lily Strickland-Anderson 
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SLAVERY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

(A Chapter in Indian Social and Economic History}) 

Megasthenes, writing his account of India towards the 
beginning of the third century B. C,, remarked that the Indians 
did not use aliens as slaves, much less a countryman of their 
own.® Whether this memorable pronouncement was the result, as 
has been held, of the Greek’s experience of the unusual mildness 
of the system in vogue among the Indians,^ or else of the same 
idealizing tendency that runs through Tacitus’s picture in the 
Germania,it is difficult to decide. Nevertheless, it is but a 
truism to say that the whole history of India in early times 
reveals the existence of slavery as a recognised institution. In 
the Rgveda, the. word ‘ dasa ’ or ‘ dasyu ’ is used to mean the 
unconquered aborigines as well as the subjugated slave,—a proof, 
no doubt, of the frequency with which individuals of the former 
class could be and were changed into the second. To judge 
from historical analogies, capture in war must have been at this 
period one of the chief sources of slavery. But that an Aryan 
freeman could also be reduced to slavery for debt seems to 
follow from a passage in the famous dicing hymn ® in which the 
parents and brothers of a gamester are made to say, “ We know 
him not, take him away bound.” Of the kinds of work allotted 
to the slave and of his status in general, we have as yet no 
information, though the slaves are mentioned in one place 
among the objects of priestly gift (dak§hii^).® In this age of 

^ Read at the third a^ssions of the All-India Oriental Conference (Madras), December, 
1924. 

* See MaoOrindle, Awient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 71. 

® See Rhys Darids, Buddhist India, p. 263, Of. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 

416. 

* Of, Jolly, Artbashastra ed., Introdnction, p. 38 

» Rv. X, 34, 6. 

* Ibid, VIII, 66, 3. 
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general simplicity the slave presumably was regarded as a 
member of the master’s household, and in any case he must have 
held a minor place in the public economy in comparison with 
the free labourer/ The following period, that of the later 
Samhitas and the -Brahmanas, undoubtedly introduced more 
complex social conditions, of which the outward symptoms 
were the emergence of a developed city-life, the improvement 
of agriculture, and above all the multiplication and specialisation 
of industries/ Nevertheless, though we have references as in 
the story of Kavasa Ailusa® to the degraded condition of the 
slaves, there does not appear to have occurred at this epoch 
any striking change in the character or extent of this 
institution/ 

It is in the following period that we are first introduced, in 
connection with the remarkably vivid and objective pictures of 
social life in the Pali canon and specially in the Jatakas, amid 
what seems the old economic environment,® to a somewhat full 
knowledge of Indian slavery. According to a passage in the 
Suttavibhanga section of the Vinaya Pitaka ® slaves are of 

' Cf. Prof. A, B. Keith (C. H. 1., p. 101) : "The Rgveda unquestionably presents us 
with a society which is not dependent on [slave] labour, and in which the ordinary tasks of 
life are carried out by the freemen of the tribe." 

* Cf. Prof. Keith, loc. cit., pp. 117-11&, 135'136. 

® See Ait. Br. II, 19, Kaui?. Br., Xll, 3 where the seer Kavasa as a supposed ‘ dasTputra ’ 
is hold to be 'unfit for participation in the Soma sacrifice. 

* Prof. Keith conjectures (loc. cit, p. 128) that daring the above period, "for the 
peasant working on his fields was being substituted the landowner cultivating his estate by 
means of slaves, or the merchant carrying on his trade by the same instrumentality." But 
the evidence for such a supposed transformation is of the slenderest kind, and all that 
we know of subsequent times belies the possibility of its happening. Even of such a com* 
paratively late period as that of the early Buddhist literature, we are told by a competent 
authority, “ We hear nothing of such later developments as the Greek mines and the 
Roman latifundia and the plantations of the Christian slave-owners." (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 65). 

• Cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids (C. H. I., p. 198): “ The rural economy of India at the coming 
of Buddhism was based chiefly on a system of village communities....There is no such 
clear testimony to isolated large estates or to great feudatories or to absolute lords of the 
soil holding such estates," 

• P. T. S. ed., Vol. IV, p. 224: dSso nfima antojato dhanakkito karamarSnito, 
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three classes, those born in the master’s house, those 

acquired by purchase and those captured in war. Again, a 
Gatha * occurring as well in a Jataka story as in a passage of 
the Niddesa mentions four kinds of slaves, mz.^ those who are 
slaves from their mothers, those who are bought for money, 
those who are slaves of their own free* will, and those who are 
driven to slavery by fear. An alternative list combining both 
these groups was remembered in the Buddhist tradition as late 
as the fifth century A.D.^ The Jatakas contain concrete 
illustrations of most of these classes® besides mentioning 
instances of persons reduced to slavery by way of judicial 
punishment.* An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the 
economic conditions of the time by a casual observation made 

‘ AmSya dSsSpi bhavanti h’eke 
dhanena kitapi bhavanti dSaa 
aayam pi h’eke upayanti dasa 
bbayS panannSpi bhavaati das§. 

See the Vidhurapandita JStaka (Fausboll’B ed., Vol. VI, p. 285), and Niddesa, I. II. 

* Bee e.g. the passage in Baddhaghosa’s Samangalavil8sial (Part I, p. 168) ; dasd 
ti antojSta-dhanakkita-karamarSnita.simam dasabyaut upagatSnam annataro. 

» Reference to a slave born in the master’s house occurs in the Kajahaka Jataka. 
(Fansboll’s ed., Vol. I, p. 462); to the purchase of slaves in the Sattubhasta Jataka {ibid, 
Vol. Ill, p. 343) ; to the capture and enslavement of persons by frontier robbers in the 
Ghullanarada Jataka {ibid, Vol. IV, p. 220) ; to voluntary enslavement through fear in 
the Khandahjala Jataka {ibid, Vol. VI, p. 138) where Prince Chandakumara, speaking as the 
mouthpiece of the intended victims of his father’s eacriBce, begs for life even at the cost 
of being reduced to a slave’s status. In the Mahasutasoma Jataka {ibid, Vol. V, p. 497), 
King Brabmadatta decides to intercede for the captive kings, thinking that otherwise the 
man-eater (porisado) Sutasoma would settle them in the forest as his slaves or else take 
them to the frontier and sell them. No reference to prisoners of war as such is to be 
found in the Jatakas. But that capture in war was actually practised is shown, e,g,, by 
the mention as an ordinary incident of warfare, of the wholesale enslavement of the 
conquered inhabitants of Kalinga in Asoka’s Rook Edict No. XIII. 

* In the Knlavaka Jataka (Pausboll’s ed., Vol. I, p, 200) we are told how a wicked 
village superintendent (g8mabbojaka) was condemned by the kin r to be the slave of the 
villagers In the Mah&ummagga JStaka {ibid, Vol. VI, p. 389) the king at the intercession 
of the wise man Mahosadha spares the lives of the four guilty ministers and condemns them 
to be his slaves. On the other hand a passage in tha Vassantara Jataka {ibid, Vol. VI, p- 
621), which has been taken (Mrs. Rhys Davids, 0. H. I., p. 206, and footnote) to refer to 
slavery incurred for debt, simply describes in our view the giving away of a daughter in 
mwriage for fail we to return money kept in deposit. 
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in one, of the above passages^ to the effect that 700 kilfsftpa^iaS 
were held to be sufficient for purchasing a male or a female 
slave.* From various other passages the slave appears to have 
been usually employed in performing the ordinary household 
duties.® But there is one remarkable instance'*—remarkable in 
view of the degraded occupation assigned to the slave subse¬ 
quently in the Brahminical Smrtis,—of a born slave acting as 
the private secretary of his master. The treatment of the 
slave,-in other respects, seems to have depended upon the 
temperament or even the varying mood of his owner. We 
find, e,g., in the instance just cited “ the slave, petted, permitted 
to learn writing and handicrafts besides his ordinary duties as 
valet and footman, saying to himself that at the slightest fault 
he might get beaten, imprisoned, branded and fed on a slave’s 
fare.”® This seems to suggest, as has been held,® that the 
slave as yet had no legal protection against his master. The 
evil custom of keeping slaves in fetters does not appear to have 
been altogether unknown.^ Runaway slaves, again, it would 
seem, were' forcibly taken back by their owners.® On the 


' See Fansboll’s ed., Vrd. Ill, p. 343. On the other hand slaves apparently of the 
cheapest sort could be purchased for 100 pieces (kftr^Spanas ?) ; hence the frequent use 
of such expressions as ' meek as a slave of 100 pieces.’ (C/. Nanda JStaka, Vol. I, pp. 
224-25 ; DurSjSna JStaka, Vol. I, p. 800.) 

’ KSi^Spa^as, as is well-known, were of three varieties, gold, silver aud copper (erf. 
Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar, Ancient In Han Numismatics, Ch. III). There can be little doubt 
that in the above passage silver kar^Spanas are meant, for a gold or a copper coin of the 
same designation would be too high or too low a price to pay for a slave. 

^ Gf. Pick, Die Sociale Gliederung, etc , English Translation, pp. 311-312 ; J.B.O.R.S., 
Vol. IX, Parts II and IV, p. 372. 

* See the Kat&haka JStaka cited above. 

® Mrs. Rhys Davids, 0. H. I., p. 205. 

" Cf. Pick, op. cit., pp. 306, 3 8. 

’ In the passage from the Khan^ahSla Jfltaka already quoted, the prince offers along 
with the other victims to serve bound in fetters if he is saved from death. 

' See the Vinaya Pi^kam, P. T. S. ed., Vol. I, p. 76. Reference to the general 
depression of a slave’s condition occurs in a passage of the SSmafiffaphala Sutta (Digha 
Nikfiya, P. T. S. ed., Vol. I, p. 72) which pointedly describes the joy of a slave “not his own 
master, subject to another, unable to go whither he would,*’ after he had been “ emancipat¬ 
ed flM)m thait slavery, becohse his own master, not subject to others, a freeman, free to go 
whither he would.” 

23 
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other hand there are few instances in the Buddhist literature of 
this period of actual maltreatment on the part of the masters.^ 
The slave could secure manumission by the master’s favour or 
even by purchase.^ 

Such seems to have been the state of slavery* in the 
period which we are now treating. To realise the influence 
of Buddhism upon this institution, it is well to remember that 
according to the tradition Buddha, while deprecating in his 
own person the acceptance of slaves,® so far respected the 
master’s right of ownership that he forbade admission to 
the Samgha to the unmanumitted slave.* Nevertheless, we 
have at least two recorded instances of liberation by a dis¬ 
tinguished disciple of the Master, of his slaves who rose 
thereafter to the rank of saints in the Buddhist Church.® 
A more important fruit of Buddha’s teaching in this direc¬ 
tion is revealed in Asoka’s edicts® inculcating the kind treat¬ 
ment of slaves as well as servants.’ 


‘ Mrs. Rhjs Davids (0. H. I, p. '^05) mentions two instances of beating of female 
slaves (Majj. N, I, 125 j Jat., Vol. I, p. 402). A more striking example occurs in a passage 
of the Puggala Panflatti (P. T. S. ed., p. 56), which mentions slaves carrying out the 
king's orders, “ impelled by whip, impelled by fear, weeping with tears upon their faces." 
The pathetic story of the children of King Vessantara being ill-treated by their cruel 
master, the Brahman Jujaka, is meant so obviously for the purpose of moral edification as 
to lose much of its value as a contemporary picture of social life. 

* See, e.g., the passage in the Sona-Nanda JStaka (Vol. V, p. 313) where a pious family 
is described as retiring to the Himalayas after liberating their slaves (dSssjanatn bhujissam 
katvS). Also compare the Vessantara Jataka where the king at the time of giving away 
his children in slavei y, fi.xes their ransom which is afterwards paid by their grandfather 
(Vol. VI, p. 677). 

* G/. the passage in the Digha NikSya (I. 1. 10) where non-acceptance of a male or a 
female slave is mentioned among the Buddha’s notable characteristics. 

* See, eg., the text in Mahavagga, I. 47 ; na dflso pabbSjetabbo. 

° The references are to the male slave DSsaka and the female slave PunqS or 
Pup^ika mentioned as the authors of QftthSs in the TheragSthS (p. 4) and Therigathft (p. 
123). Both are mentioned in the Paramatthadipan!, as haying been liberated by their 
master Anftthapi^cjika. 

* See, e.g., the Book Edict No. XI, and the Pillar Edict No, VII. 

* May we in view of the above facts compare the influence of Buddhism upon 
alavery with that of Christianity in the early centuries of its existence ? 
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The ArthashSstra and the Dharmashastras which introduce 
us to the epoch of known codes of law, naturally deal with 
the institution of slavery at great length, though we have 
no reasons to believe from the available evidence that there 
was aqy change in the fundamental economic conditions of 
the country. Both these* sets of authorities, to begin with, 
distinguish between the slaves and other workers. Kautilya, 
e.g., in his two chapters bearing the title of dasakarma- 
karakalpa separately treats the rules relating to the slaves 
(dasas) and various grades of workers, eg.^ agricultural 
labourers, herdsmen, merchants, artizans, physicians, hired 
servants, and even priests officiating at the sacrifices. In a 
similar manner Narada,^ whose treatment of the subject is the 
most complete, distinguishes the slaves from the workers (karma- 
karas) of four specified grades, while including both under the 
common designation of persons bound to obedience (shushru- 
sakas.) This distinction turns principally upon the difference 
of employment, impure work ^ being reserved for the slaves 
and work of a pure character being entrusted to the rest. 
Among the slaves themselves different grades and classes are 
distinguished in the Arthashastra and Smrtis, these being subject 
to separate clauses and provisions of the law. In Kautilya’s 
list, * eg., the following may be clearly distinguished : {a) slaves 
acquired by purchase in various ways, e.g.., of minors from the 
hands of kinsmen and strangers, {h) persons given as 
pledge (ahitaka) whether by themselves or by others, (c) born 
slaves (udaradasa) and persons born of female slaves in the 
master’s household (grhejata), (d) slaves by way of punish¬ 
ment (daDL(JapraijIta), (e) slaves obtained by inheritance 
(dayagata), (/) slaves received by gift (labdha). According to 

‘ V. 2-3. 

* Saoh as sweeping the doorways, the place for depositing filth, and the rubbish* 
heap; gathering and removing the leavings of food, ordure and urine and rubbing the 
master's limbs at his wish. Ibid, V. 6-7. 

• Jolly's ed., p, 107, 
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Manu* slaves are of seven kinds, (a) one taken captive 
‘under a standard,’in warfare (dhvajahrta), (A) one who 
serves for maintenance (bhaktadasa), («:) one born of a female 
slave in the master’s house (grihaja), {d) one purchased (krita), 
(^) one acquired by gift (datrima), (/) one acquired by 
inheritance from ancestors (paitrka), {g) one enslaved by way of 
punishment (daQ.dadasa). Narada ® mentions no less than 
fifteen kinds of slaves, {a) one born of a female slave in 
the master’s house, (b) one acquired by purchase, (r) one 
received through gift, {d) one acquired by inheritance, {e) one 
maintained during famine (anakalabhrta), {/) one given as 
pledge, {g) one released from a heavy debt, {h) one taken 
captive in war, (i) one won in a stake, (/) one offering himself 
for a slave, {k) one serving for a specified term, (/) one who 
serves for maintenance, {m) one who accepts slavery out of 
desire for a female slave, {n) one self-sold. 

In connection with the sources of slavery mentioned above, 
a few points may be noted in the present place. Regarding 
the class of purchased slaves it may be observed that elsewhere 
Narada while describing the different kinds of wives mentions 
a class of wanton women (svairini) who are acquired by 
purchase (dhanakrita), and he goes on to state that the issue 
of a woman who is purchased for a price (shulka) belongs 
to the begetter.^ We may further observe in this connection 
that the evil custom of fathers selling their children into slavery, 
though condemned in general terms by Manu,^ Yajfiavalkya ® 
and Vi§Qu ® apparently continued at least till the early centuries 
of the Christian era.’' A vivid illustration of another class of 

> vm, 4 i 6 . 

> V, 26-28. 

* Ibid, XII, 61: 54. 

* XI, 60. , 

‘ II, 238, 239. 

* XXXVII, 6. 

* See, 0.g., the text of the Milindapanho (IV. 8. 7) where NSgaaena diacoarsing; on the 
dilemma of Xing Vessantara’s “ mighty giving " of his children unto alaverj mentiona aa 
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slaves is furnished by a passage in the second Act 
of the Mfcchakatika drama where the gambler Samvahaka 
offers his own person for sale in the open street for the 
sum of ten suvarnas which he owes to the gambling-master 
Mathura. 

It. 

Comparing the Arthashastra and the Dharmashastra rules 
on the subject of slavery, we are first struck with the radical 
attitude of Kautilya which is based on his conception of the 
rights of the Aryan freeman, not to say those of the individual 
man. Kautilya, e.g.^ imposes penalties increasing, it is true, 
in degree with the social status of the party injured, for the 
sale and mortgage of a minor Shudra, Vaishya, Ksatriya and 
BrShmapa, the only exception being made in the case of the 
born slave.^ In the same context he prescribes half the above 
scale of penalties for the offence of ‘ depriving of his Aryan 
character ’ even a slave guilty of stealing wealth. In this con¬ 
nection he lays down the memorable maxim that while the sale 
and mortgage of children are permissible among barbarians, no 
Aryan should be reduced to slavery. On the other hand, the 
general tendency of the Smftikaras is to emphasize the rights 
of the twice-born classes and specially of the Brahmanas to 
the exclusion of those of the Shudras. To borrow a modern 
expression, while the Arthashastra insists, in the main, upon the 
principle of nationality, the Dharmashastra lays stress upon 
the principle of birth and social status. Manu, e.g.^ while 
imposing a heavy fine upon a BrShmapa for forcibly reducing 
an ini- tiated person of the higher classes to servile work, 
expressly allows him this right with respect to the Shudras, 
and he repeats in this connection the favourite Brahmipical 
doctrine of the Shudra’s divinely ordained duty of service.® 


an acknowledged cnatom, the act of pledging or selling the son on the part of a father, 
falling into debt or losing his lirelihood. 

‘ Jolly’s ed., p. 107. Kanjilya, however, permits the mortgaging of an Aryan as a 
temporary and an emergency measure. 

Hid. VllI, 412.418. 
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Ysjflavalkya,* Narada ® and KatySyana,® lay down in the same 
spirit the maxim that slavery should be in the anuloma and not 
in the pratiloma order, Narada making a significant exception 
in the case of one who has renounced the duties of his order. 
Visiju * imposes the penalty of the highest amercement upon a 
person who employs an individual of high caste in servile work. 
Katyayana goes so far as to declare categorically ® that slavery 
pertains to the three lower classes but not to the Brahma^as, 
and he further declares, if Chaijdeshvara’s reading of the text ® 
be accepted as correct that a Brahmana should not be enslaved 
even by an individual of his own caste. When a Brahmana 
is enslaved, Katyayana continues, the king’s lustre is destroyed, 
and he quotes Brhaspati to the effect that while the rule of the 
Ksatriya, the Vaishya and the Shudra permits their enslave¬ 
ment by persons of their own order, a Brahmana should not be 
employed on servile work.^ 

It would seem to follow from the above that the general 
tendency of the Dharmashastras was to eliminate, or at least 
restrict, the class of high-born slaves. It was apparently for this 
reason that the condition of the slave in the Smrti literature 
shows, on the whole, as compared with the Arthashastra, a 
change for the worse. Kautilya, e.g.^ mentions ® the act of caus¬ 
ing the removal of dead bodies or ordure or urine or the leavings 
of food by a pledged person to involve forfeiture of the deposit. 


» II, 183. 

» v, 39. 

• Qaofced ia ParisharamSdhava, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 341. 

* Quoted, ibid, p. 154. 

« Quoted in VivadaratuRkara, p. 162. 

” OhaniJeshTara reads: saniavarne’pi Tiprant'i dSsatvam naira kfirayet. On the 
other hand MSdhaTa’s reading of this passage (Par., p. 342) is 'asavarne tu viprasya 
dasatram naiva kirayet,’ which he takes to imply that a BrShmana oould be the slave of a 
person of hie own class. 

* EStyftyana indeed declares that when a BrShmana performs servile work out of his 
own free will, it must not be of an impure character. See the text quoted in Par., p. 342 
and ViT*de, p. 162, together with the commentary of MSdhava. 

• P. 107. 
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On the other hand Narada ^ tacitly sanctions this treatment by 
including the pledged person in his list of slaves for whom work 
of an impure character such as that mentioned above is express¬ 
ly reserved. Again Kautilya, in the context in which the above 
passage occurs, mentions various penalties for maltreatment of 
different kinds of slaves. * For keeping in a state of nudity or 
tormenting or punishing a pledged person, e.g.^ the deposit-money 
is to be forfeited. For improper conduct (atikramana) towards 
women of this class the same penalty is ordained, and if these 
belong to various specified classes of nurses and attendants, 
they are decreed to be liberated. For violating a pledged female 
nurse without her consent, the punishment should be the first or 
the middle amercement, according as the woman is under the 
offender's own control or not. For corrupting a pledged girl of 
this class the deposit-money should be forfeited, and the mar¬ 
riage portion (shulka) should be paid along with double the 
amount as fine.^ For selling or pledging a pregnant female slave 
without providing for her maintenance (dasimva sagarbhama- 
prativihitabharmaigiyam), the offender along with the purchaser 
and the person contracting should be punished with the first 
amercement. The same punishment should be inflicted for sell¬ 
ing or pledging by force in a foreign land and on mean work a 
person less than eight years of age belonging to certain speci¬ 
fied classes of slaves. For again selling or niortgaging a male 
or female slave after having once redeemed such a person a 
fine of twelve panas should be levied unless the slave gives his 
consent thereto. In the body of the Brahminical Smrtis such 
wise and humane rules are conspicuous by their absence. 
Manu * on the other hand, sanctions the right of chastisement 
with respect to an offending wife, son, uterine broth jr, pupil 
and slave, while making the important reservation that the 

AV,6,26. 

• In another place (p. 136) Kautilya decrees Bimilar penalties for defiling the free 
daughter of a male or of a female slave as well as a female suitable for ransom. 

» VIII, 299-800. 
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« 

infliction of chastisement on a “noble part" of the body is 
punishable as theft. 

As with the personal rights of the slave, so with his rights 
of property. Kautilya ‘ allows the self-sold slave along with the 
born slave and the person pledged, to retain what he earns 
without prejudice to his master’s work and even inherit from his 
ancestors. In the same context he permits the slave acquired 
by purchase to transmit his property to his kinsmen in whose 
default alone it should vest in the master. On the other hand 
Manu® lays down the remarkable dictum repeated later on by 
Narada,® Devala and Katyayana,* to the effect that the wife, the 
son and the slave have no property of their own and whatever 
they earn belongs to their owner. Exceptions to this general 
rule, however, are made by the writers abovementioned, ex¬ 
pressly in the case of the wife and the son ® and by implication 
in the case of the slave. Manu ® and Yajnavalkya,'' indeed, 
expressly permit a Shudra father to give at his discretion a share 
of the inheritance to his son by a female slave,—Yajnavalkya,® 
adds that in such a case when the father dies, the slave’s son 
should have a half share if there are legitimate sons, and a full 
sh|re if there are no such sons and no daughter's sons. In the 
passage above quoted Katyayana excepts from the general rule 
relating to the slave’s disability of ownership property acquired 
by means of ‘open sale’.® 

Turning to the rules of emancipation, we find the same 
difference in the spirit of the Arthashastra and the Dharmashastra. 
Kautilya permits the self-sold slave together with the born slave 

* P. 107. 

' VIII, 416. 

» V, 41. 

* Quoted in VivSdo., p. 150 

* See, e.g., Manu, IX, 194,206; Yftj., 11, 114,118-119. 

* IX. 179. 

» II, 133. 

» II, 184. 

* Piak'^Bhatn vilcrayadyatiu na syftmi dhanamarhati. 

JoUy'a ed., p. 107. 
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and the person pledged to purchase their freedora, provisjpiV' 
being made in the case of the former that the ransom should 
correspond to the price paid (praksepanurupashchasya niskrayah),. 
For neglecting to liberate the slave on payrhent of a correspondr 
ing ransom, and for detaining a slave without reason, Kau.tilya. 
prescribes a small fine, dn the same context he declares that 
the person enslaved by way of punishment (dandapraijlta) 
should receive his freedom by performing work and the free¬ 
man taken captive in war (.iryaprano dhvajahrtah) by means of, 
work or else of half its money equivalent. In fact Kautilya’s. 
only bar against redemption seems to embrace the cases of a 
person self-pledged becoming an outcast once, a person 
pledged by others becoming so twice, and these persons trying 
to escape to a foreign kingdom once (sakrdatmadhata nispatifah 
sidet dviranyenahitakah sakrdubhau paravisayabhimukhau),. 
On the other hand, Narada * makes it impossible except in thq 
cases to be noted presently, for his first four classes of slaves, to, 
win freedom otherwise than by the favour of their masters. 
With respect to the pledged person, Narada’s rule is practically 
the same, for he declares that such an individual can be released 

when his master redeems him and becomes equal to a slave when 

* 

he is allowed to be taken in lieu of payment of debt. In the 
same connection Narada ® ordains, in direct contravention of the 
rule of Kautilya above quoted, that a person voluntarily selling 
himself into slavery is incapable of release from servitude. It 
must be mentioned in explanation of this attitude that both; 
Manu ^ and Yajnavalkya ® rank the selling of one’s own, self 
among the upapatakas. The Smrtikaras, moreover, introduce 
characteristically enough a new ground of disability by malcing 
the apostate from asceticism (pravrajyavasita) the king’s slave 

‘V, 29. 

• V., 32. 

» Y., 87. 

* XI., 60. 

' III, 340. ..... 

24 
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and for ever incapable of release.^ While Kautilya** decrees a 
female slave bearing a child to her master to be forthwith releas¬ 
ed along with her offsjpring, none of the Smrtis appears to have 
made any such provision. Manu* on the other hand states in 
one place that a free woman by marrying a male slave is herself 
reduced to servitude. In fact the only important concession 
made in the Dharmashastras in favour of the slaves seems to be 
that one reduced to slavery by force or sold into slavery by 
robbers together with a slave rescuing his master’s life from 
grave peril, is decreed forthwith to be liberated from servitude.* 
Narada,® indeed, states that in the last-mentioned case the slave 
should take a son’s share of his master’s wealth. For the rest 
the methods of emancipation in the Dharmashastras are practi¬ 
cally the same as those of tne Arthashastra, allowing of course 
for the merely tacit recognition of the slave’s right of ownership 
in the former instance. One who becomes a slave for main¬ 
tenance (bhaktadasa), according to Yajnavalkya® and Narada’ is 
released by giving up his subsistence,—Yajnavalkya adds, also 
by giving a ransom. One who has been maintained during 
famine, Narada goes on,® is released by giving a pair of cows, 
one who has been enslaved for debt by repaying the sum with 
interest, one enslaved for a stipulated period by the expiry of 
his term, one who has voluntarily offered himself together with 
a person taken captive in war and one won in a stake by giving a 
substitute of equal capacity for work; one who has accepted 
slavery for the sake of a female slave is released by giving 
her up. 


» Cf. Y«i. II, 188 ; Nlr. V, 36. 

• hoc. eit. 

• Quoted in Virida., p. 160: dfiRenodS tvadasl y& sSpi dasitvamSpnuytt | yasmidbhartS 
prabhuataaylh svAmyadhTnah prabhuryatab. 

• Cf. Tij. II, 182 j N»r., V, 30. 38. 

• V, 30. 

• II, 182. 

» V, 30. 

• V, 81.80. 
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A word may be added here regarding the status of the 
emancipated slave. In an oft-quoted passage* Manu says that 
a Shudra, though emancipated by his master, is not released 
from servitude, a doctrine which he bases upon his dictum of 
the Shudra’s inherent nature. Narada,* however, appears to 
state that when a slave is emancipated, his food may be eaten, 
his presents may be accepted, and he may be respected by 
worthy persons. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


* VIII. 414: na BvAmin# nisfsto’pi ehudro dftsySdvimaohyate) nisarsfajani hf tat 
tasya kastaamat tadopahati. 

> t}at)it 0 d fn i^i«ab«fnnBSehiB(T»> 847. 
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MUSLIM CONQUESTS' 

With the death of the Prophet a question of extraordi¬ 
nary magnitude—hitherto unthought of—arose—the question 
o£ Jiis successor. The need for a controlling hand was so 
ohyiously pressing in Medina that the necessity for a successor 
was not only not called into question but was affirmed and 
emphasised without challenge. But difficult was the problem 
to fix the principles on which the successor was to be 
appointed and, when appointed, to define precisely the limits 
of his power. This was all the more difficult since snapped 
with Mohamed was the link which bound the diverse elements 
together in Medina. Mohamed’s companions in flight— 
ascendant in power so far—now felt, all at once, that they 
were supportless strangers at Medina, and the two Medinite 
tribes of Aus and Khazraj—knit closely together so far by 
Islam—awoke afresh to their ancient rivalry. The proposal 
to elect an Amir out of their midst and another from the 
Mekkans reveals, in a most unmistakable manner, how very 
far behind the Mekkans were the Medinites in the matter of 
politics. The proposal—if put through—would have seriously 
menaced the prospects of nascent Islam. Urged by their 
old Arab instincts, the fugitives eagerly caught and followed 
the hint, given to them by the Prophet when he chose Abu 
Bakr to conduct the prayer during his illness. Abu Bakr, 
the most senior in age *of Moharaed’s kinsmen, his father-in- 
law, indeed, was thus the successor of the Prophet—a 
successor marked out by the Prophet himself. When Abu 
Bakr, accompanied by his followers, repaired to the place 
where the Medinites had assembled, a dangerous dispute 
arose between the parties, but the fiery Omar managed to 
save the situation (here again Omar followed an old Arab 


Joseph Hell, Cbiilrtet nl?' '' 
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custom) by clasping the hand of Abu Bakr—a token of 
homage. Most of those that were present followed Omar’s 
example, but general election by the mass of the people took 
place the following day. No inconsiderable number of 
influential men, however, refrained from doing homage to the 
Caliph-elect. These were the Hashimites—the kinsmen of 
the Prophet. This election, bo it noted, took no account of 
the piinciple of hereditary succession. And yet the Mekkans, 
ever, since their adoption of Islam, sought to establish all 
claims flowing from tribal kinship or blood relationship. But 
be as that may—in the election of Abu Bakr kinship had no 
part or lot. His authority proceeded from the free election 
of the assembled community. If this form of election— 
traceable, indeed, to the pre-Islamite notions and customs— 
had been fixed as the legal standard form of election, it 
would have spelt disaster to the blood relations of the Prophet. 
But in those days theoretical consequences were not 
considered—the immediate need of the moment suffi{ ed. But 
the result was grave and far-reaching—every fresh election 
evoked fresh disputes; nay clash of arms. Nor did these 
early Muslims think of settling the mode of election ; nor yet 
of fixing the limits of the Caliph’s power. To Mohamed they 
had hitherto looked for guidance in all their concerns. In the 
same spirit they accepted his successor. As Mohamed had 
claimed no distinction for himself, other than the distinction 
of leading the prayer—so also they expected the same of his 
successor. And Medina was deeply interested in maintaining 
this siatm quo, and in keeping the successor of the Prophet 
within its walls. But different was the trend of thought 
outside those hallowed precincts. Arabia had submitted to 
the personality of the Prophet, and the moment that persona¬ 
lity was removed by death the old spirit of feud and resent¬ 
fulness of restrictions—kept in check by the Prophet—broke 
loose in all its fury. It is noteworthy that while the nomad 
Ar&bs expected, from the changed circumstances, nothing but 
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immunity from taves—the settled population showed a 
tendency to substitute their own local prophets in the place 
of the Prophet cf Medina. prophets arose in different 

parts of Arabia. Possibly these local prophets, even in the 
days of the Prophet, exercised a certain amount of influence— 
though of course, by no means, comparable to that wielded 
by Mohamed. One of them, Maslama, had actually made 
serious attempts at rivalling the Prophet. Acknowledged as 
chief, and honoured as prophet by his tribe—the Banu 
Hanifa, inhabiting Yamama—he was daring enough to 
propose to Mohamed that the two prophets should remain in 
peace side by side. Mohamed, though treating Maslama as 
an impostor, yet thought it prudent to leave him alone. 
After Mohamed’s death, Saja’ah, a woman of the Banu 
Tarnim, set herself up as a prophetess, and sought alliance 
with Maslama. In the north of Medina, Tolaiha held the 
field as a prophet, and in Yaraan Al-Aswad was acknowledged 
as a prophet of his people. Nowhere, where these prophets 
reigned, was the supremacy of Medina recognised. In fact 
all the tribes of Najd and Southern Hejaz closely united 
together, and mightily strove to destroy the hegemony of 
Medina. 

Arabia was once again on the war path ; and of the teach¬ 
ings of the Prophet there was but little trace left, outside 
Medina. The Beduins, therefore, combined to destroy Medina, 
which stood out, four square, in the midst of apostate Arabia. 
They actually attacked the town, but it held out, and 
repulsed the attack. Arabia thus had to be reconquered 
for Islam. Violent was the conflict in the North and the 
South, but Medina triumphed all along the line. The war 
for the subjugation of Yamama, and the overthrow of its 
prophet Maslama, was the toughest and the bloodiest. History 
relates that, with an army of 40,000 men, Maslama crushed 
two distinct Muslim armi s, when a third, under Khalid, 
advAUced from the north. Even the terrible Khalid—by far 
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the best general of infant Islam—found it no liijht task to 
hold out against the superior numerical strength of Maslama, 
but the unsubdued fervour of the Medinites, of the fuijitives 
and Beduins, gave a })o\ver and strenjith to the Muslim 
army which enabled it, in the end, successfully to resist and 
conquer the forces of Maslama. Maslama had to seek safety 
within a high-walled garden. Kgress being impossible, a 
fierce massacre followed, and Maslama fell. The number 
of the fallen Banu Ilanifa—probably exaggerated—was 
estimated at 10,000. But no less severe was thc^ loss on tlie 
side of the Muslims, and the fear of the Caliph that the 
death-roll among the companions of the Prophet might 
endanger the oral transmission of the Qur’an, is eloquently 
suggestive of the extent and enorjnity of Muslim casualties. 
With the victory at the ‘ Garden of death ’ a second subjuga¬ 
tion of Arabia was almost reassured, if not actually achieved. 
As four years before—so now—the subjugated Arabs 
unhesitatingly poised their spears against tliose who had been 
their allies and confederates hitherto, and thus, within six 
months, the spirit of revolt subsided and fa(l('d from Arabia, 
leaving the path clear for tlie adva,nee of Islam, the ascendancy 
of Medina, the rule of the Caliphs. Arabia had conquered 
herself, but with it she had brought upon herself, too, the 
miseries which wars usually bring in their wake. The nomads 
saw their flocks destroyed—the town-folk their fields, their 
commerce. Thus the long, simmering impulse, to cross the 
frontiers of the Arabian Peninsula and to descend to the 
enticing countries around, now powerfully asserted itself. 
Islam had forbidden inter-tribal plunder. Islam had concen¬ 
trated its strength. Islam had given a common purpose to 
its military ventures. The conditions of the Persian and 
Byzantine Empires suited its design and favoured its 
progress. Thus under Abu Baler began the victorious 
campaigns of Islam; and, once set in motion, the Arabs 
unceasingly pressed forward—helped on by the events in 
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Arabia itself. A happy augury for Islam! In Arabia the 
transformation of conditions had been effected far too rapidly, 
and radically to alter the Arab nature. The old Arab vices of 
particularism and individualism, not absolutely extinguished 
but merely suppressed by Islam, worked but in the dark under 
the first two Caliphs—Abu Bakr and Omar. Under Othman 
and Ali, however, they once again burst forth in fuller sun¬ 
light. Despite his piety, Othman was the first to give a 
secular complexion to the Caliphate, and to unchain the 
hitherto restrained family spirit. Not without fierce opposi¬ 
tion, to be sure, was the first step towards the secularization 
of the Caliphate taken. It cost Othman his life. This 
catastrophe (A.H. 36) called a halt to Muslim arms,^ which, 
ever since the death of the Prophet, had known naught but 
victory. These conquering campaigns paved the way for 
Islamic civilization, and we must therefore glance at them.® 
They began with a movement in the direction of a country 
which, since earliest times, has been a theatre ©f Arab emigra¬ 
tion, namely, the lower plain of the Euphrates. The chief of 
the Banu Bakr, Muthanna (having his seat in its neighbour¬ 
hood), sought the Caliph’s permission to lead an expedition for 
booty to the Persian frontier. Abu Bakr sent him Khalid, who 
had just returned from the battle known as garden.’ 

Khalid was to command 10,000 of his own and 8,000 of 
Muthanna’s troops. Towards the end of A.H. 11 (A.D. 633) 
he advanced into Persian territory, close to the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Three months later, at Kazima, Khalid’s troops 
met those of the Persian Governor, and the first battle 
ended in the victory of Islam. The fall of Hira speedily 

* Muir’s Oaliphate, p. 225. See Chapter II of Aruold's Caliphate. 

* I would here draw the attention of the reader to Oswald Spengler’s Untergang d$t 
Abendlandes. In Vol. II he discusses the problem of Arab Culture,-pp. 2^ et aq. Whether 
we agree or disagree with his views he has opened up a fresh vista of thought and struck 
a new vein in the history of this phenomenon, I would also draw attention to Walter 
Leara jEremerondFiston^, pp. 288-29I,whereanmtereeiang parallel is sugg^ted bebireea 
Urf^OrctskMid Islamic spirit of oolonigation. 
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followed, and by the end of A.H. 12 Khalid was master of both 
banks of the Euphrates, and was actually within three days’ 
march of the Persian capital—Ctesiphon. But, after this 
initial success in the East, Abu Bakr could no longer restrain 
his dearest heart’s desire, namely, to win over Syria and 
particularly Jerusalem to Islam. And as success, in this 
theatre of war, was of greater moment to him than elsewhere 
he withdrew Khalid from Persia. And, indeed, the Caliph 
proved himself to be right in keeping Khalid’s forces in 
reserve for the Syrian campaign. An army from Medina had 
been sent towards Southern Palestine, and three additional 
corps to the country east of the Jordan, bat after some slight, 
successes its advance had stopped. The commanders then 
asked for reinforcements, and so Khalid was advised to proceed 
to Syria as quickly as possible with his contingent of 5,000 
horsemen. 

So excellent, indeed w^as the discipline, then, in the Muslim 
array, that Khalid, without the least hesitation, surrendered 
the chief command to Muthanna, and forthwith by forced 
marches crossed the Syrian desert. After a journey of five 
days and five nights, in a perfectly new and trackless country, 
he reached Damascus. A short reconnoitering expedition 
soeuthward followed, and then he proceeded to join the three 
corps which stood before the walls of Bostra. Bostra was thus 
the first important towm that yielded to the Muslim arms. 
After two other victories over the Byzantines Khalid, in A.H. 
14 (A.D. 635), captured Damascus. But it was the great 
battle at Yarmuk, in which 100,000 Byzantines fought the 
Muslims under Khalid, that shattered the military strength 
of Byzantium. Contemporaneously with these events, under 
the efficient lead of Amr, the army in the South steadily 
fought its way to Jerusalem. In A. H. 17 Jerusalem bow'ed 
to the victors, and in A.H..19and20 the Muslim troops gained 
various points on the Mediterranean coast. 

In the meantime in A.H. 13 Omar succeeded Abu Bakr. 
25 
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Ever since the recall of Khalid, Muthanna had been in sore 
distress in Persia. Omar, therefore, summoned the Bednins 
of South Arabia to arms, and, under Sad Ibn Abi Waqqas, sent 
them to the eastern theatre of war. At Quadisiya, in the 
neighbourhood of Llira, after three days* fighting, the entire 
Persian army, under Yazdagerd, sustained a crushing defeat 
(A.H.16; A.I). 637). This victory placed the whole of Baby¬ 
lon at the feet of the Muslims—Otesiphon with it. Pursuing 
the fugitive Persian king, the Muslim army pierced its way to 
Madain, and in A.H. 21 (612 A.D.) at Nehawand, destroyed, 
the last remnant of Yazdagerd’s troops. Unopposed was their 
march onward. They occupied Ray (Tehran), Hamadan, 
Tsphahan, and with the capture of Istakhar, there lay clear 
before them the path to Kirraan and Khorasan, right up to the 
Oxus. Like a scroll the kingdom of the Sassanides was rolled 
up for ever more.* The Eastern Empire was to fare no better. 
Soon after the conquest of Jerusalem, Amr Ibn A1 As proceed¬ 
ed from Syria to Egypt and after a whole year’s tussle with 
the Roman Empire, succeeded, at last, in defeating the 
garrison of Babylon (old Memphis) at Heliopolis, and in 
making a flying raid into the Faiyum.® The death of the 
Emperor Heraclius and the confusion resulting therefrom 
made the Egyptians despair of Byzantine help. The Patriarch 
of Alexandria, therefore, concluded with the Arabs (l7th 
September, 642) a treaty, according to which Alexandria 
passed into the hands of the Muslims, and the whole of Egypt 
became tributary to Islam.. The bordering Byzantine provinces 
in North Africa thus became defenceless; with the result that 
in A.H. 22 fell Barka and Tripolis. From Syria the Muslims 
began, in the beginning of A.H. 21, to push forward to Armenia, 

^ For details of the Saracen conquest of Syria and Egypt, see Khnda Bukhsh, History 
of Islamic Peoples, p. 60, note (1). See GfrOrer, Byzanfinische Qeschichten, VoL II, pp. 437, et 
sqq. His reasons for the success of the early Muslims are noteworthy. But in this oonneo* 
tion we must also read Prof. Bnry on ' Procopius/ Vol. II, pp. 417, et sqq,). (Later Homan 
Empire.) 

• *• Vair, Caliphate, pp. 158^ef * 53 . 
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Georgia, Adherbaijan, and in A.H. 28 they attached Cyprus 
by sea, and captured it. Then there was a pause in the flow 
of conquest until the year 32 A.H. (665 A.H.), when they 
renewed their activities in this theatre of war. Armenia was 
occupied up to the Caucasus, and an attempt was even made 
to attack Constantinople. After capturing Rhodes, they 
proceeded up to Chalcedon, but had to return unsuccessful, 
on account of a storm which destroyed their fleet. 

Thirty years after the death of the Prophet the Empire 
of Islam extended from Oxus to Syrte, over an area of about 
half the size of Europe. The first question which a cursory 
glance at these facts raises, is : how was it ]K)ssible for a people 
comparatively inexperienced iu the art of warfare to conquer 
the immense military force of the civilized countries around 
them ? However highly we may assess the moral qualities of 
the Muslim army, that alone was certainly not decisive against 
the superior experience and training of the Byzantines and 
Persians. Even the economic causes which greatly lowered 
the moral tone of the Persian army cannot quite satisfactorily 
explain the successes of the Muslim arms. In seeking a 
solution of this problem we must not overlook the numerical 
strength, the organization, the equipment of the Muslim array, 
and the deep social and moral causes working behind it. 
Compared to the army of earlier days, considerable was the 
numerical strengh of the army that fought under the banner 
of the Caliphate. Eor instance, according to a credible report, 
the four armies which, under Abu Bakr, were sent to Syria, 
were 66,000 strong. To this army Khalid brought 30,000 
from Babylonia and a reserve of 6,000. 70,000 were summoned 
to the battle of Yarmuk—a figure which shows that by 
the time of this battle the number of troops had literally been 
doubled in Syria. And we may take it that a similar reinforce¬ 
ment was sent to the army in the Eastern theatre of war. 
True, we should not forget that the majority of the soldiers 
took with them their families—wives, slaves, clients. The 
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army was not divided into regiments, or legions, but was 
arranged on a tribal basis—every tribe having its own tribal 
banner, round which the members rallied, allied. Besides the 
tribal banners there was the standard of the Prophet, of black 
colour. There were only two kinds of forces: the infantry 
and the cavalry.^ The usual weapons of the infantry were 
shield, lance, sword. Some were given only a sling and bow. 
The chief weapon of the cavalry w'as a lance, ten yards long. 
The formation of the army, even under the Prophet, consisted 
of a centre, two wings, a van and a rear-guard, and this 
arrangement continued in the great conquering campaigns. 
Such was the army with which Islam, in a few years, built 
up its immense empire. The Arabs were not quite unfamiliar 
with the art of warfare They had had much training in their 
oft-recurring feuds. Moreover, simple and unsophisticated 
people though they were, compared to the army of civilized 
nations they were more powerful and had fewer needs, and 
by reason of the promise of paradise they had no fear of death. 
Finally, their generals—the unsparing Khalid above all the 
rest—possessed abilities such as no Persian or Byzantine 
generals of their time could boast of. But, in the course 
of expansion, manifold military, civil and religious needs 
pressed for attention. In conquered countries, indeed, the 
conquerors came to know also needs of an ideal as dis¬ 
tinguished from those of a purely practical character." In the 
military sphere the need for permanent military stations was 
first felt and met. Like all administrative measures of Islam 
this, too, goes back to Omar. When in A.H. 16—after the fall 
of Jerusalem—he personally visited Syria, he divided the 
troops into corps, consisting of several tribes, and assigned to 

* Seo Klmda Bukhsh, Orient under the Caliphs, Chapter VII, pp, 304, et sqq. the 
valuable little monograph of Rciiiand L’art militaire chez les Arahes ; the masterly work of 
Schwarzloee, entitled “ Die waffen der Alton Araher ” (Leipzig, 1886), and last but not least 
Professor Oman’s Art uf War, 

* Inostrauzev, Iranian Influence on Muslim Literature, Tr. by Narinam, Bombay 

J8. 
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them a permanent camp. In Syria permanent military 
stations were already in existence, and Omar made use of 
them. They were: Damascus, Tiberias, Lydda, Kamla. In 
Babylonia, on the other hand, fresh military stations were 
established. These were : Basra and Kufa.‘ 

At first when they lived with their families, the soldiers 
built their barracks of reed but soon, these reed huts gave 
place to houses of bricks and mortar. Thus out of these two 
military stations grew prosperous towns which, in course of 
time, proved to be decisive factors in tlie cultural development 
of Islam. The new military station in Egypt was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Babylon. Out of it grew the town of Eustat—capital 
of Egypt until the foundation of Cairo in 975 A.D." 

By letting the soldiers live with their families in 
permanent military camps—a tendency to settled habits 
imperceptibly stole into the army, and this tendency markedly 
manifested itself in a craving on their part to acquire landed 
properties. Already the great plain along the Euphrates and 
the Tigris—the first scene of Muslim invasion—possessed for 
the Arabs the allurements of paradise. It is no wonder 
then that the soldiers claimed to share and to settle down 
in that fair, smiling land. The tribal chiefs recalled 
the promises of Omar, and demanded their fulfilment. 
They claimed a share in the land, in proportion to the 
strength and importance of the tribe. Others suggested that 
the country should be treated as booty of war, and that, after 
deducting a fifth, for the State, both lands and inhabitants 
should be equally divided among the troops. Had such a 
division been effected—according to the calculation made at 
the instance of the Caliph Omar—three peasants would have 
been the share of each warrior. Or if the country had 
been partitioned among the Muslims, the Muslim army would 

‘ Muir, Caliphate, p. 123. Son in tliio connoxion Sir Charles Lyall’s illamiuating 
iutrodaction to the “ Mafaddaliyal.” 

* See Lane-Poole’e little book on “ Cairo." 
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have been transformed into landowners, and the country, 
neglected by the former proprietors, now reduced to slavery, 
and drained by the conquerors, would soon have reverted to 
waste and desolation. 

Momentous was the decision arrived at by Omar—momen¬ 
tous for the growth and development of the Islamic Empire; 
Omar ruled that the conquered land should be ragarded as an 
inalienable crown-posse,ssion for all time—the produce to be 
at the disposal of the State for the common good. Thus the 
inhabitants were left in possession of the land, both in Baby¬ 
lon and Egypt. 

An ofi&cial notification strictly forbade Muslims from 
engaging in cultivation, and Omar would not even allow the 
Governor of Egypt—the Commander Amr-Ibn-Al-As—to 
build a house in the cantonment at Eustat. The prohibition 
to soldiers regarding landowners hip was, however, amply 
compensated by the immense wealth in other respects which 
flowed from the conquests. It was doubtless due to the 
Caliphs and their loyal subjects that the example of Mohamed 
(in distributing the surplus State revenue among the faithful) 
was scrupulously followed. The wealth that came in from 
conquered countries steadily augmented. 

The share which fell to each Muslim far outweighed the 
poor-tax which the faithful were under obligation to pay. 
Poor-tax was usually payable in camels and sheep ; and even 
under the Prophet there was a special state pasturage for 
animals sent in as payment of poor-tax. The Beduins loved 
to send in decrepit animals in discharge of this obligation ; and 
although such miserable beasts were not acceptable in theory, 
they were in fact never refused, for at this period of conquest 
the poor-tax had become quite illusory, in consequence 
of the immense revenues received from the subject 
races. 

From what has been said it is clear that the real aim of 
the Arab campaigns was not the diffusion of Islam, but the 
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seizure of the wealth represented by the neighbouring civilized 
States. 

Following the example of the Prophet, professors of 
revealed reli.:ions—such as Jews and Christians—were allowed, 
under the protection of the Islamic Empire and on payment 
of a suitable tax, perfect freedom in their religion. The rest 
of the people, i.e.^ the heatluiu, were unconditionally forced to 
accept Islam. Soon, however, they realized that it was to the 
interest of Arabism to conc(*de to F(irsi’‘ism privileges, similar 
to those conceded to Judaism and Christianity. Thus, in spite 
of its religion, Farsihsm continued in Persia as against the 
payment of a tax similar to the one levied on Christians and 
Jews. Upon the very same principle Othman extended this 
privilege to the Berber inhabitants of North Africa. They 
too were allowed freedom in religion as against the payment 
of a tax. In the face of these facts there is no question of 
the propagation of Islam by the Sword. United by Islam, 
Arabism was interested in conquering and in keeping the 
conquered as a tax-paying people. But soon the conquered 
accepted Islam and claimed equality within its Empire. Then 
came the clash of interests between the Arab and the non- 
Arab Muslims. According to Omar no foreigner could be 
placed on a footing of equality with the Arabs. How deli¬ 
berate was Omar’s policy to sot up the ascendancy of Arabism^ 
is clear from his measure to sweep Arabia free of all other 
faiths than Islam. Without any consideration for the treaties 
concluded with them, the industrious Jews of Khaibar and 
the Christian and Jewish population of Najran were expelled, 
at one stroke, from the Arabian Peninsula. The Jews were 
banished toTaima, Wadi-ul-Qur’a, and Jericho—the Christians 
to Babylonia and Syria. Thus Arabia and Islam became 
twins. To be Arab was to he master and ruler. No Arab, 
said Omar, could be a slave, either by sale or capture. Between 
ruler and ruled a sharp dividing line was created. Muslims 
were forbidden to use foreign languages and Christians to use 
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the Arabic language or the Arabic script. According to the 
treaty of surrender of the Syrian Christians—approved and 
amended by Omar—Christians were not to teach their children 
to read; tliey were to vacate their seats when a Muslim 
wanted to sit; they were to toll their bell feebly and to 
conduct their common prayer in subdued voices—were 
Muslims near. Even in dress Muslims were to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the Christians; indeed, all subject races from their 
Arab lords.' This sharp division between the Arabs and the 
subject races was necessary to enable the former to enjoy to 
tlie fullest extent their privileges as conquerors. Omar had 
laid down that the surplus revenue was to be divided among 
the faithful, and it was therefore necessary to differentiate 
between the giver and the receiver. None but the Arab, in 
the vast Empire of Islam, could be the receiver of State gifts 
and possessor of State prerogatives.’ Only so long as the 
Arabs only constituted the Islamic Government, did the division 
of the surplus revenue continue on the lines laid diwo by 
Omar. Every Arab, free or a client, even women and 
children, received a fixed State annuity—the amount being 
fixed in consideration of near or remote kinship with the 
Prophet; early or late conversion to Islam ; military distinc¬ 
tion or special knowledge of the Qur’an. Ayasha, widow 
of the Prophet, headed the list with 12,000 dirhams—weaned 
children 1,000 dirhams each, appeared at the bottom of the list. 

To enable the Arabs to enjoy material advantages; to 
secure to them social distinctions amidst subject races—it was 
essential to remove cultural disparity between them and the 
subject races. To such a desire, perhaps, may be ascribed the 
measures enacted by Omar in Syria. But those measures 
failed in their effect. From the very beginning the conquerors 
were utterly unable to take the administration of the conquered 

' Von Kremer has given reasons in justification of these measures. See my * Soctai and 
Political Conditiom under the Caliphate,’ 

* This statement is much too wide. It is not strictly correct, 
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countries into their own hands. They had, therefore, no option 
but to leave the administration to their highly cultured subjects; 
nay, to have even recourse to them for giving effect to innova¬ 
tions purely Islamic. Even the administration of the State 
donation pressed home to the Arabs their want of culture and 
training. Past was the happy time when Omar could say : 
“ I have received a great many good things from Bahrain— 
shall I weigh out or count them out to you.” Willingly or 
unwillingly even Omar had to adopt the Byzantine financial 
system for the benefit of the Muslim exchequer. In the 
Divans (Board of Accounts) established by Omar in conquered 
countries the natives—Christians and Persians—kept books in 
their own languages—Greek and Persian. Only in Medina 
were the accounts kept in Arabic, but according to foreign 
system; and this was by no means difficult for a once 
commercial community, familiar with book-keeping, such as 
the Arabs were. 

Nor was the government behindhand in other spheres. 
Even under the first Caliphs an administrative division of the 
Empire had become a necessity, and this not merely in con¬ 
quered countries but also in Arabia itself. Mekka, Taif, Sana’a, 
Ghorash, Khulan, Najran, Bahrain, even the Oasis of Dumat- 
ul-Jandal—all received their special governors.^ Omar made 
many Ibhanges—suppressed old and established new centres.'* 
With these governorships a temporal colour was given to the 
old theocracy of Islam. Like the Caliph the Governor too, 
in the beginning, was an administrator, a tax-gatherer, the 
Commander-in-Chief, a judge—^all rolled into one. But we 
notice, even in the time of Omar, special judges appointed for 
important military centres, such as Basra, Kufa, Damascus, 
Hims.® In Medina the Caliph himself was the Chief Judge. 

* See Wftstenfeld, Stadt Mekka, Vol. IV, p. 117. 

* Mair, pp. 12? j 146 (Caliphate). Basra and Kufa were among the new ones. 

s Sachau, znr altestengesch, des Muhammedanischen Bechts, p, 704. Mez, Die Renaissance 
des Islams. Chapter “ Der Qadi,” pp. 206 et sq, 
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Othman, for the first time, associated a Judge with him¬ 
self. 

While in the provinces the administration of existing 
laws continued as before ; in Medina arose the first school of 
pure Muslim jurisprudence. There, lived the companions of 
the Prophet, who treasured and handed down with scrupulous 
care every word that had fallen from him. Every one of these 
traditions (Hadith) was a priceless treasure which floated 
down from generation to generation with the names of the 
transmitters. These, along with the Qur’an, constituted the 
oldest sources of the Islamic Law. In course of transmission, 
however, the old genuine traditions were very considerably 
mixed up with the forged ones—for immense had become the 
volume and range of the traditions. 

Ibn Mas’ud and Ibn Abbas became the founders of the 
School of Medina. Ibn Masud was particularly familiar with 
the mentality of the Prophet, and Ibn Abbas with the judicial 
decisions of the first three Caliphs. Both of them were 
intimately acquainted with the Qur’an; in fact, Ibn Abbas is 
regarded as the founder of the Exegesis of the Qur’an too. 
Thus, it is obvious that, in their inception, jurisprudence and 
theology were closely knit together. The fountain of all 
law and justice was the Qur’an. To know and precisely to 
understand its text was thus the first need alike of a^udge 
and a theologian. In that age to know the Qur’an was tanta¬ 
mount to being at once a jurist and a theologian and the 
seven jurists of Medina—the products of the school of Abbas 
and Masud—were, in point of fact, as many theologians as 
well. The interest in the text of the Qur’an gradually spread 
to the people at large. This was only in accordance with the 
democratic spirit of Islam, which sought to place all Muslims 
in a position to read the Holy Book. With this end in 
view they early devoted their attention to public imtruction 
which—true enough—did not go beyond the reading of the 
Qur’an. However one-sided, it was very creditable in the 
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Vllth century.* That the Muslims established such schools 
for public instruction,'Tiot only in Arabia but even in conquer¬ 
ed countries, is an achievement against which neither classical 
antiquity nor early Christianity has anything to show. Thus, 
so common became the knowledge and so universal the 
interest in the written text of the Qur’an, that under Omar 
the soldiers of Babylonia and Syria who met in Armenia 
frequently fought over isolated texts. The Caliph Othman 
was, therefore, compelled to issue an authorized text of the 
Qur’an. Zaid Ibn Thabit, who had been the Secretary of the 
Prophet, was commissioned by the Caliph to prepare the 
official text. Zaid acquitted himself well of the task, and put 
forth a perfectly trustworthy collection. Several copies were 
made from this text—scrupulously accurate copies—and sent 
out to the provincial capitals for use and guidance. All 
private copies of earlier times were collected together and 
burnt. 

Thus, in the bosom of Arabism, out of Islam itself, grew 
the needs which, in due season, led to intellectual bloom 
and efflorescence. And with the civilized countries—Persia, 
Syria, Egypt and Asia Minor, then provinces of the Muslim 
Empire—the entire culture of the subject races lay at the 
feet of the Arabs, to accept, to absorb, to make their own. In 
Greel^ Syriac, Coptic and Persian garbs we encounter a 
definite intellectual movement which we may best describe as 
Christian Hellenism. Decisive alike for Islam and Hellenism 
was the incorporation of this culture in the youthful Arab 
Empire. The Hellenistic culture was revived, re-animated, 
by changed circumstances, by contact with Arabism; and by 
an intellectual clash with a new religion—akin in thought 
and tendencies. While such was the effect on Hellenism, 


‘ I have in mj posBeseion a MS. of Dr. Goldziher’s lecture on Muslim Education which 
he very kindly sent me some years ago, to read at the aunivorsary of my father’s death. 
It is a valuable paper, and, I hope, soon, to translate it into English, Soa in this connexion, 
Snonck Hurgronje, Mekka, Vol. II, pp. 200-294, 
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Islam and Arabism, on the other hand, after a century of 
wrestling and combat, were taken captive by the superior 
culture of the conquered races. To Hellenism Arabism 
furnished its language, and supplied opportunities for wide 
diffusion; whereas Hellenism repaid its debt to Islam with its 
wealth of science and art. Long before the Arabs made 
acquaintance with Hellenistic culture they, as might be 
expected, became familiar with Hellenistic art and architec¬ 
ture. In Otesiphon, in Damascus, in Jerusalem, in Egypt, 
the Muslim army saw and admired the architectural splendour, 
the textile art, the jeweller’s skill; and these plastic and 
artistic creations awoke in the Arabs a desire to compete for 
and to possess such achievements themselves. Unlike other 
unsophisticated peoples—^far from destroying, the Arabs 
preserved, these artistic treasures, and sought to copy them in 
their own way. 

In Damascus they found the Church of St. John—a 
splendid architectural achievement. Built on the foundation 
of a heathen temple, the church, with its magnificent porch 
of Corinthian columns and richly-adorned architraves; with its 
cupola arching the nave and the gold gleaming mosaics on the 
walls within and partly without—made a deep impression 
on the conquerors. I'his fact is evidenced by the decision, 
straight-away made, to perform the common prayer there. 
But they felt that they were not altogether justified in 
completely removing the Christians—so they resolved to 
share the building with them. They took the Eastern side 
for themselves; and thus, through one portal, passed henceforth 
both Muslims and Christians to perform their devotion. In 
Jerusalem the Muslims searched for the Temple of Solomon— 
so fondly spoken of by the Prophet—the place whither the 
Prophet was taken, one night (the night of the Merai). 
When Omar reached Jerusalem he wished to be taken to this 
Temple, but, at the spot where once the Temple was, he found 
nothing but a dust-heap. But the Prophet could not have 
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made a mistake—so another spot, near the present church of 
St. Mary, was declared to be the place of the Prophet’s noc¬ 
turnal journey, and was, accordingly, appropriated for Islam. 
In Egypt, where the Arabs met with stout resistance, and 
where, according to the terms of the treaty, they were bound 
to let the Christians remain in possession of their churches, 
and in no way to interfere with their affairs or with their 
worship, the Muslims made their first attempt to build a 
Mosque for themselves, and this was done through the help 
of Christian architects. It was the Amr-Mosque of Cairo. 

While, in the newly-acquired countries, foreign influences 
on Arab intellect bore flowers and fruit, in Mekka and Medina 
the old suppressed fire of family and tribal jealousy broke 
forth afresh. With Othman the Mekkan aristocracy came to 
the helm of the State and attained supremacy even in Medina. 
With alarm and indignation the old war companions of the 
Prophet saw a new and different spirit—a positively worldly 
spirit—encroaching into and establishing itself in the holy 
towns. Ever since the flow^ of immense wealth into Mekka and 
Medina, they had become the home and hearth of pleasure 
and gaiety. Music found a congenial home there, and, as 
early as the middle of the first century of the Hegira, Mekka 
and Medina became the seminary of Arab music and song. 
Rich men of Mekka purchased Greek and Persian singing- 
girls for fabulous sums. From Persia, too, came the art of 
singing to the accompaniment of musical instruments. The 
refinement of poetry kept pace with the growth of luxury ; and 
truly delightful is the Mekkan poetry of this period. In the 
worship and adoration of w^omen it even excels the efforts of 
the Troubadours. The heart of Islam—the neighbourhood of 
Kaba—thus became the artistic centre of the Muslim Empire, 
the home and hearth of music and song. 

The reaction of the pious led to the murder of the Caliph 
Othman, and to an embittered strife for the Caliphate. The 
most honourable companions of the Prophet strove for the 
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Caliphate, and one of the aspirants, A.li, transferred the seat 
of government from iVIedina to Kufa. The flow of conquest 
stopped. Insurrections threatened in all parts of the Empire, 
and for the Caliphate no other title but force now prevailed. 
Viotorj rested with one of the scions of the proudest house of 
Mekka—^the Muawiya—the Governor of Syria. With Mua- 
wiya the spirit of the old Arabism—the spirit of Mekka— 
triumphed and dominated throughout Islam. 

S. Khuda Bukhsh 
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The statistics at present available are neither adequate 
nor reliable for the purpose of an estimation of the 
income of the country. They are extremely inadequate for the 
purpose of an estimation of non-agricultural income, and 
though fairly adequate for estimating the total amount of 
agricultural produce, they are not enough for determining its 
money-value. The gross receipts of agriculturists cannot be 
obtained by multiplying the amount of produce by its whole¬ 
sale price at its principal distributing centres, as is done by 
Mr. Shirras, but we have to take into account the price at 
•the sources of production. Experience in Bengal shows that 
the two prices generally differ by 30-40^, and with regard 
to some commodities like rice, sometimes even by 60-65^. 
There are unfortunately no statistics of prices at which 
agricultural produce is sold by the producers at the sources 
of production at the time of harvest. 

That agricultural statistics arc generally unreliable, is also 
the view of the Government of India and the Sugar Committee, 
but they believe that the error is always on the side of under¬ 
estimation. This is rather doubtful. In Bengal, at any rate, 
the acreage as returned by the thana officers, sometimes 
exceeds the actual area of the district. 

There is one strong reason for doubting the statistics of 
the yield of crops. On page 8 of the “ Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1922-23 ” are shown 
the average area and yield of the different crops for each 
quinquennium from 1895 to 1920. Below is tabulated the 
yield per acre of Rice, Wheat, J ute and Cotton for all these 
periods. Quinquennial average is selected for comparison 
with a view to obviate all seasonal influences upon good and 
bad harvests, 
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Yield per Acre. 

.JL. 


ironOua 

Bice. 

Wheat, 

Jute. 

Cotton. 

1896-96 to 1899-1900 

... *42 tons 

... *27 tons 

... 289 Bales ... 

'165 Bales 

1900-01 „ 1904-06 

... *43 „ 

... -30 „ 

... 3-06 „ 

191 „ 

1905-06 „ 1909-10 

... -40 „ 

... -30 „ 

,. 2-47 „ 

•187 

1910-11 „ 1914-15 

.. *40 „ 

... -31 „ 

... 3 02 „ ... 

'188 „ 

1915-16 „ 1919-20 

... -40 „ 

... -40 „ 

... 307 „ 

•201 „ 

Year 1921-22 

... -40 „ 

... *42 , 

.. 2 67 „ ... 

•243 „ 

1918-19 to 1922-28 


... -32 „• 

... 2-80 „ 

•219 „ 


The figures show that the yield of rice per acre has 
remained constant practically throughout the whole of these 
periods, and absolutely since 1905, though the acreage sown 
has increased by 56% since 1895 and 42^ since 1905. In a 
country like India where improved methods of scientific agri¬ 
culture and intense cultivation are practically unknown, this 
constant yield means constant returns in agriculture, which 
is highly improbable. These remarks apply also mutatis 
mutandis to wheat and especially to cotton which showed 
a distinct tendency to increasing yield during the last period. 

Constant or increasing yields are not incompatible with 
the law of diminishing returns in agriculture, nor are they 
improbable in countries where improved methods are often 
resorted to, and where intensity of cultivation is pushed to 
its utmost, whenever an increased demand ensures an appro¬ 
priate market for it. Thus, during the war period, we find 
that almost all the wheat-producing countries of the world 
(except India) not only devoted a greater acreage to wheat 
cultivation but also raised a larger yield per acre. But 
after the war their acreage in most cases diminished as 
also the yield. In normal times, in the absence of any 
abnormal demand for a crop, the a priori probability is 
that yield per acre would show a tendency towards diminution 
if there be a more extended cultivation of it. This is amply 
corroborated by the following statistics :— 

I. Wheat, 

TJ,8,A. Japan. 

Period 8 Years. Average Acreage Yield per Acre. Av. Aoreage.Av. Yield per Acre. 

191042 47 0 MilliODB ... '213 Tons 1*20 Million ... 322 ton 

191749 591 „ ... -377 „ I’S? „ ... '614 „ 

1920-28 620 „ ... *306 „ 1'26 „ ... '586 
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Canada. 


Australia. 


Period 6 Teare. At. Acreage. Yield per Acre. At. Acreage. At. Yield per Acre. 


1907-11 

1912-ie 

1917-21 


II, Cotton. 


881 Millions ... 17 3 Hushels 6'4 Millions ... 11A Bushels. 

12-26 . 20-3 „ 10-06‘ „ ... 18 0 

18-64 „ ... 12-8 , 8-69 „ ... 12-6 


United States of America. 


Period (8 Tears). 


* ATerage Acreage. 


Yield per acre. 


1917-19 

1920-22 


86'19 Millions '881 bales 

83-33 „ -374 „ 


Period (5 Tears). 

1912-16 

1917-21 


Egypt. 

Average Acreage. 

1'67 Million 
160 .. 


Yield per acre 

3*69 Centals 
3-43 


These statistics deepen the suspicion that there must be 
something wrong with the method of collecting statistics in 
India. May not this “ uniform yield ” be due to the mutual 
neutralisation of the subjective errors of overestimation and 
underestimation resulting from the fact that rice covers a 
huge and extensive area and its cultivation is distributed 
throughout our vast continent more or less uniformly ? We do 
not know what is the standard of outturn adopted by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department for rice. If this standard approximates 
to the average of ^ ton per acre, as evaluated herein, the most 
reasonable inference would be to locate the errors in the 
methods of “ Anna-estimate ” and the mechanical standardi¬ 
sation of the yield. This theory need not contradict the slight 
variation in the yields of other crops, because comparatively 
their areas are much smaller in size, and less uneven in 
distribution, the larger areas being more contiguous to each 
other than in the case of rice. 

Be that as it may, all estimates of our national income 
are to be unavoidably based on these statistics. 

The earliest estimate of the per capita income is that of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, viz.^ Rs. 20 for 1867*68. The Pinancial 
Statement of 1882 puts it at Rs. 27 for 1881. William Digby 
estimated it in his “‘Prosperous’ British India” (1901) as 


‘ Excluding the year 1914, an extremely abnormal year for Amtralia. 

27 
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Rs. 17-6 for 1898, while Lord Ourzou stated in his Budget- 
speech (1901-02) that it was Rs. 30 for 1901. 

In considering the estimates made of the average income 
of India, mention should be made of one by Mr. Atkinson, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1902, 
in support of Lord Curzon’s estimate against Mr. Digby’s. 
He subdivided the population for this purpose into three 
classes; (1) agricultural, (2) non-agrioultural, and (3) classes 
of sufficient or ample means, in which he included all whose 
annual income exceeded Rs. 600 and was liable to income-tax 
at the time. He found that the aggregate income of India 
increased from Rs. 26*4 per head in 1876 to Rs. 36*9 per head 
in 1896, while the non-agricultural income rose from Rs. 28’8 
in 1875 to Rs. 34'1 per head in 1896, and the average income 
for all classes was Rs. 27'3 in 1876 and Rs. 36*2 in 1896. 

Mr. Horne estimated the income as Rs. 48 in the Bengal 
Economic Journal, 1918. And Sir M. Visvesvaraya in his 
“ Reconstructing India ” (1920) gives Rs. 36 and Rs. 46 as 
the per capita gross produce (not income, vide p. 29) of India 
for 1911 and for 1919 probably {vide pp. 29 and 34). 

Recently some other estimates have been made in the 
publications of Mr. Lupton, Professors Wadia and Joshi, 
Prof. Shah and Mr. Khambata, Prof. Balkrishna and 
Mr. Shirras. Mr. Shirras calculates that the average income 
of British India was Rs. 107 for 1921 and Rs. 116 for 1922. 
We propose to examine here the estimate by Mr. Shirras, 
which happens to be the highest and probably the most 
authoritative of all these stimates. 

In the first place it must be said that what Mr. Shirras 
estimates is not income but gross-receipts. On p. 144 of “The 
Science of Public Finance ” he reminds us that “ the 
income of a nation,” as defined by him, “ is not the value of 
the net output but the value of the commodities produced 
and the services performed in a twelve-month in exchange 
for money. ” This definition of national income is purely 
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arbitrary for he has used an economic and popular term in 
a sense, unauthorized by economic science and contrary to 
popular usage. Its misleading character is manifest when we 
find that even the Taxation Enquiry Committee has mistaken 
his estimate as referring to income in the popular sense of 
the word rather than to mere gross-receipts. 

Secondly, the estimate ought to have been based upon a 
period of years instead of on a single year. 

Non-agricultural receipts are derived by Mr. Shirras from 
the agricultural, as being equivalent tc 40^ of the latter, and 
a sum of lls. 75 crores as the amount necessary to be added 
“ on account of the greater increase in non-agricultural 
incomes.” Apparently 40^ is taken as the measure of non- 
agricultural receipts in the belief that the non-agricultural 
population constitutes 40^ of the agricultural. But this is 
clearly a mistake. The non-agricultural population really 
forms 35 7 or 36^ of the agricultural population according 
to the Census of 1921. As Mr. Shirras gives us no data as to 
how he has arrived at the figure of Es. 75 crores, it is difficult 
to decide about its validity. 

The corroborative tables on p. 144 are open to serious 
defects. The workers are lumped together—men, women, 
and children—and they are supposed to earn their income 
at a flat rate, irrespective of their age, sex or ability. 
The rate too is more or less guess-work coloured by the bias 
and experience gained in the industrial areas of Bombay. 
No allowance is made for the unemployment of the workers, 
forced or wilful, such as that due to disease, accident, or mere 
lack of opportunity for work. Consequently very little 
reliance can be placed on this high figure. Eor the replace¬ 
ment of and addition to non-agricultural capital, Mr. Shirras 
makes an allowance only for the paid-up capital of the 
Joint-stock Companies but nothing for other types of 
organizations. 

With these general remarks we shall now proceed to point 
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out some obvious defects that are noticeable in his estimate 

for the year 1921-22 in particular. That year, we should 

remember, was an exceptionally good year for agriculture: 

the yield of wheat that year was *42 ton per acre, while the 

average of the previous quinquennium was '30 ton per acre, 

» 

The corresponding figures for cotton were '24sS bales and *201 
bales per acre. 

The first thing that attracts our notice is that the prices 
at which produce has been evaluated by Mr. Shirras are the 
annual average wholesale prices at the principal distributing 
centres, and not harvest-prices at the sources of production. 
This means that the value does not give us agricultural 
receipts only, but also includes the various non-agricultural 
receipts for transporting, storing or marketing the produce by 
middlemen. For example, the average price (in 1921-22) 
of rice in Mr. Shirras’s estimate is Rs. 6‘47 per md. This 
was never the harvest-price at Backergunge, Dinajpur or 
Mymensingh. But the average harvest price ruling at these 
places, according to the first-hand information was Rs. 4 only. 
If this is really the standard for the whole of India, then 
evidently that value has been overestimated by more than 62^ . 

Or, let us take wheat. According to Mr. Shirras, the 
price is Rs. 190’3 per ton or Rs. 7 per maund. Now though 
Rs. 7 was the wholesale price in Bengal, it was only Rs. 5-8 
in the Punjab and Rs. 6-5 as. in the U. P. Is it probable 
in the circumstances that the agriculturists got Rs. 7 for 
each maund of their produce, while the 11. P. covered 40 and 
the Punjab covered more than 30^ of the total area under 
the crop in India ? (Agricultural Statistics for 1921-22.) 

The truth is that there is usually a considerable difference 
between the following prices: (i) the average annual whole¬ 
sale prices at the distributing centres, {u) the wholesale 
prices in these at the harvesting season, and {in) the actual 
harvesting price at the sources of production. True agrioul- 
tinral receipts can only be calculated by the third price. 
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Usu'illy, it seems hardly necessary to point out, the first price 
is higlier than the second and the second higher than the 
tl)ird. How widely sometimes the first differs from the 
second, not to mention the third, can he imagined from the 
fact that the retail price of rice at Barisal rose from Rs. 4-12 
at the harvesting time toRs. 12 in November, last year. 

All things considered, it is highly improbable that the 
cultivator’s price of agricultural products w^ould ever exceed 
76^ of the wholesale price. As far as Bengal is concerned, 

I fear even this is an overestimation. The popular estimate 
that the former price is normally f of the latter seems to be 
a truer approximation. But in view of the general uncer¬ 
tainty of the matter the overes'imation of Mr. Shirras 
may be fixed at the narrower margin of 25^ . 

Again milk, in Mr. Shirras’s estimate, sold at the rate of 
Rs. 10’7 per maund or 3’75 seers a rupee. 'I'his is simply 
astounding. In the very heart of Calcutta, perhaps the dear¬ 
est milk market of the world, pure milk is supplied hy many 
co-operative organisations of middlemen at 3 seers a rupee. 
Milk can he had in the rural areas of Bengal at rates varying 
from 6 seers a rupee in the rains to 21 seers a rupee in the 
summer. On an annual contract, milk can be had in the 
rural areas of Vikrampur (Munshigunj Sub-division of the 
Dacca District), where the density of population is as high 
as 2,150 per sq. mile, and which also supplies milk in the city 
of Dacca, at iO seers a rupee. Even allowing that milk 
sold at 7'6 seers a rupee, we find that Mr. Shirras’s estimate 
is wrong by 100 per cent. 

Next we find that straw and fodder are included in agri¬ 
cultural receipts. The only use for straw and fodder in India 
is as cattle-feed, i.e., they are used only for the maintenance 
of agricultural capital. Consequently their inclusion is 
scientifically incorrect. 

These corrections are necessary before we can arrive at 
the proper value of total agricultural receipts. 
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To calculate the agricultural income, however, we shall 
have to deduct from it the following allowances:— 

(i) For seed and manure. 

(ii) For wastage. 

{Ui) For food-grains consumed as cattle-feed besides 
fodder and straw. 

(it?) For replacement of and additions to agricultural 
capital. 

For seed and manure Mr. Shirras allows 10% . This 
seems to be fair. But he has made no allowances for the rest 
of the items. Now, Mr. D. 8. Dubey in an admirable article 
“ The Indian Food Problem,” published in the Indian Econo¬ 
mic Journal, Vol. 3, calculated among other things the 
quantity of food-grains consumed by cattle in 1911, on a truly 
scientific plan. According to the standard set by him, the 
quantity of food-grains required for cattle-food in 1921 
amounts to 16*48 million tons. This comes to 25% of the 
total food-grains produced in 1921-22. For the wastage of 
agricultural produce Mr. Dubey allows 10^ of the total 
produce. Considering the rat population of India, this cannot 
be reasonably contested. But to be on the side of caution, 
we may adopt 5% . Next, what allowance should we make 
for the replacement of and addition to agricultural capital ? 
Our agricultural capital mainly consists of cattle, ploughs, 
carts, and sickles. In the Agricultural Statistics for 1921-22, 
we find— 

the total nambor of cattle exolading females and oalTes ... 64'4 millions 

„ „ „ plongbs ... ... ... 28'6 „ 

carts ... ... ... ... 6'8 „ 

•As our cattle are not imported, the natural growth suffices for 
their replacement and addition. So we may exclude that 
item. Ploughs of rude make and local origin cost only 
Es. 6 each and last only for 6 years. This is equivalent to 
regarding ploughs as costing Es. 10 each and lasting for 
lO As to carts, bullock-carts usually cost Es. 60-60 
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in Bengal, while buffalo-carts cost Rs. 100-120 each. As 
separate statistics for bullock and buffalo carts are not avail¬ 
able, let us assume that their proportion to each other is the 
same as that of the numbers of bullocks and buffaloes, viz.^ 
9 : 1. The capital representing carts and ploughs thus equals 
to Rs. 656 millions at’its minimum. Allowance for its re¬ 
placement and addition at 10^ comes to 6*66 crores. 

Here, of course, we have taken no account of the agri¬ 
cultural implements that are imported from foreign countries, 
nor the cost of digging or maintaining country-wells which 
form about one-quarter of the total irrigation of the country. 

Average Income according to Mr. Shirrats*s Method. 

Mr. Shirras’s estimate, if modified in the way indicated 
above, would be reduced as follows :— 

Value of total at;rioultural produce ... ... ... 1983‘4 crores 

(i) Deduct straw—101'30 crores 
fodder— 42-97 „ 

& 60% milk—155-18 „ 

1684 crores 

(tv) Deduct 25% for overestimation ... ... 421 

Real agricultural receipts ... ... 1263 

(n't) Deduct 6% for wastage & 10% for seed 

and manure ... ... 189*45 crores') 

(tv) Deduct 26% food-grains value (not agri¬ 
cultural produce) for cattle-feed 206’78 ,, 

(v) Deduct for replacement of and addition 

to agricultural capital ... ... 5*56 „ 

Total Deduction ... 401 79 crores 

Gross agricultural income ... 86r21 crores 

And gross non-agricultnral receipts being 36% of 

real agricultural receipts ... ... 464-68 crores 

Deduct for the replacement of and addition to 

capital (Joint-Stock Co.’s only) ... ... 55 00 „ 

Deduct a similar amount for other types of organi- 399 68 crores 
sations ... ... ... • • 56 00 „ 

344-68 crores 

Add 76 crores, as recommended by Mr. Shirras ... 76-00 ,, 

Gross non-agricultural income ... 419 68 crores 

Total gross income (Agricultural and non-agricultural) ... 1280*89 crores 

Deduct effect!ce taxation ... ... ... ... 129*00 „ 

Total net income 1161*89 crores 

Average income per head ... Rs. 51*8 (gross) or Rs. 46*6 (net) 
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Average Income according to Mr, Atkinwn*8 Method, 

If we follow, however, Mr. Atkinson’s method of calcula¬ 
tion and adopt his assumption that 2*4^ of the population 
appropriates V6% of the total national income, the same data 
would give us the following estimate:— 

1. Agricultnral papulatiuu ... ... 182'4 millions 73'7% of the total. 


II. Non-agricnlturai ,, 
ezc pting clans Hi, 

III. Classes of Ample Meaas 

68'6 

,, 32% of th© 

agricultural, 

6-0 

247-0 

,, 2'4% of the total. 

(t) Gross agricultural income 

« . • > 

861 crores 

(it) „ non-agricultural income being 

32% of tlie Hgriciiltural. 

. 

275-52 

1136'52 crorea 

(til) Income of the classes of ample means, 

constituting 11% of the total income 

•• 

170-47 „ 

Gross income of all classes 


1306-99 orores. 


We find from this that 

the gross income per head ... Ra. 52 9 

and the net iiicoine per head 
after ileductmg effective 
taxation ... ... „ 47'7 

And if we calculate the per capita income of the poorer 
(classes I and TI) and the richer (class III) sections separately, 
the gross income of the poor will be Rs. 47, and supposing that 
\Z% of the total taxation is borne bj the rich, the net income 

of the poor will be ... ... Rs. 42'6 

The corresponding figures for the rich are Rs. 284 (gross) and 

Rs. 256 (net) only. 

Now, Mr. Atkinson’s method clearly shows that 97*6^ of 
our populauon are too poor to bear any new burden of taxation. 
The short span of their life (the average life of an Indian 
is years only), the high rates of infant mortality, their 
depressed vitality and low power of resistance to diseases and 
epidemics are more trustworthy evidences of their economic 
conditions than any government statistics, however carefully 
compiled. 
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Islamica: We are struck dumb when we consider the activity of the 
West and the apathy of the East in matters purely Eastern. While we 
comfortably ait under the aegis of our great leaders—so futilely eloquent 
in their protestations of unspotted faith, so zealous in their efforts for the 
maintenance and advancement of Muslim temporal interests—not infrequent¬ 
ly weaving plans for starting newspapers and encouraging Muslim learning 
—schemes which alas! never mature—Germany is putting us to shame by 
her splendid ventures and actual achievements. To such German Journals 
as Zeitschrift Her Beutschen MorgenlanAiscJien Geaelhchaft'^' \ “ ZeitscJiriff. 
fur Semitistisk nnd Verwandte GeUeie ” : “ Die Welt des hlams : “ her 
Nene Orientf etc.. Prof. Fischer of Leipzig now adds the Islamica.''' This 
new Journal is issued from Leipzig, and its first number is an earnest of 
what is to come. Its scope is wider and more liberal than that of its 
predecessors, for it will deal both with the language and the culture of the 
East. Perhaps I should say it will deal chiefly with the languages and the 
civilizations of the Arabs, Persians and Turks, laying special stress oo 
Persian literature and culture, which have hitherto been much neglected in 
other journals of its kind. Nor will the phases of Islam, as they exist, in 
India, in Russia, in China, among the Berbers in Central Africa, be outside 
its ken. Vast then is the field which it seeks to appropriate and cultivate, 
and competent the men who have assumed the task. Prof. Fischer’s name 
is a guarantee of its worth, and his reputation it must maintain and enhance. 
To make the interest general, I should say widespread, the Editor has 
decided to divide the articles between the German and the English languages. 
This is a wise decision, for the other learned journals, refern d to, are practi¬ 
cally sealed books to those who know no German. And nothing is more 
desirable, nay, imperatively necessary, at this juncture, than to bring home 
to English-knowing people the rich fruits of recent researches in the domain 
of Islamic culture. It will draw closer the bond between Islam and true 
Christianity, for will it not emphasize and strengthen the intellectual and 
spiritual kinship of the two great religions of the world ? 

Now let us look at the contents of this new venture. Of the three 
articles in German : two are by Prof. Fischer, and one by Prof. Bergstrasser 
of Heidelberg. Prof. Fischer writes a learned paper on Imra-AI-Qais— 
steeped in light and learning—a paper which will be hailed by the expert 
with delight; and Prof. Bergstrasser gives an account of f he Kitab^ADLamat 
of Ahmed Ibn Paris—a unique MS.—which he found in the Library of 
Al-Malik-az-Zahir, at Damascus. 

No less conspicuous than his paper on Imra-Al-Qais is Prof. Pischer^s 
paper on the Naqaid of Jarir and Farazdaq. We now turn lothe articles 
in English. In his article on * The Well in Ancient Arabia ’ Prof. Braiinlich 
has lighted on a virgin field. The paper is a model of patient ant-like 
research and industrious scholarship. He has been at pains to collect all 
the references to ‘ well ’ in ancient Arabian literature, Npr has he ignored 

29 
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the results of the labours of modern scholars, who have first-hand knowledge 
of the country. And we can hardly overrate the importance of this subject, 
for the method of obtaining water was and remains one of the most important 
problems of the Arabic household. The article in question proposes to 
deal with the material side of the ‘ well ’ as it is in use among the Arabs, as 
also with the place which the well has won for itself in the life of the Arab 
people. The first instalment is arresting, . 

When we think of Arabia we generally think of an arid, rocky, sun- 
scorched country—lacking in water, interspersed with deserts, inclement, 
forbidding, inhospitable—with only here and there an oasis or a smiling 
valley. The article ‘ Arabia before Islam ’ ((.'alcutta Review, Dec., 1924) 
shows how far from the truth it this prevaleu( view, and Dr. Braunlieh 
confirms it. We are informed that subterranean water is often to be found 
at very shallow depths; correspondingly the overwhelming majority of the 
wells are not dug very dciep. The depth of the wells throughout Najd 
seldom exceeds 12 or 15 ft. Burton writes of Al-Hamra, which is on the 
way from Medina to the Red Sea, “ water of good quality is readily found in 
it by digging a few feet below the surface. ” True, all paits of the country 
are not so favourably situated, but recent, investigations indubitably 
establish the fact that wells did and do adequately supply the need of Arabia. 
Dr. Braunlieh tells us (pp. 57-58)—“ The neighbourhood of Mecca is blessed 
with wells above every other part. Fasi counts 58 within the city gates, 
17 between gate Al-milat and Mina; 15 in the last-named jdace, etc. 
Besides Mecca, however, there are other territories which are rich in springs. 
Musil says that the Biyar Aslug can supply water for 3,000 cattle. Even 
beyond the main traffic-areas water is seldom lacking. ” 

After dealing with the hydrographic aspects of Arabia, Dr. Braunlieh 
passes on to the construction of the simplest kind of well, and then to 
the enlarged well in a permanent settlement. This is a revealing article. 
It will help, perhaps, to solve some questions—still obscure—in the domestic 
and economic life of the Arabs. 

Prof. Margoliouth describes a liitherto undiscovered MS. of Yaqut, 
which he hopes soon to edit. This is a rare find, for all hopes of discover¬ 
ing the lost works of Yaqut had long been given up. Fragmentary though 
the biographies are—they are yet of great importance and value to the 
students of Islamic history. By the publication of this MS, Prof. 
Margoliouth will add one to the many obligations under which he has laid 
students of Islamic language and literature. It would be impossible to 
pass over in silence Prof, Nicholson’s charming paper on ‘ Iqbal.’ Retells 
us that in ‘ Iqbal ’ there are two voices of power. One speaks in Urdu, and 
appeals to Indian patriotism—the other uses the beautiful and melodious 
language of Persia, and sings to a Muslim audience. 

By unanimous consent Iqbal is the greatest Muslim poet and thinker 
of India, He has imaginative glow, fineness of perception, a language 
bedecked and bejewelled, a sense of catliolicity. 'JVue, in his poetry we 
encounter depressions, despairs, self-questionings, at times a note of 
diffidence; but, despite all these, hope struggles and triumphs. It is not 
th§ poetry of pessimism, but of optimism out and out. The deep gloom of 
hif^eountry’s present position only intensifies his confidence in the sureness 
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and brightness of its future. In him the dim shadows of mysticism ; the 
charms of the ideal; the frenzied worship of the beautiful; the love of his 
country; the dazzling vision of its future—all have found utterance in 
language of passionate, superb, incomparable excellence. 

Iqbal is the product of the East and West alike. Where else in 
Eastern poetry do we find that burning love for one’s country j that high- 
souled patriotism ; that hatred of despotism j that love of freedom, which 
shine forth from his verse, and. which enchant and captivate the reader ? 
From lip to lip—wherever the Urdu language is spoken—his poems have 
flown, nerving, bracing, uplifting the worn and the weary. In him we 
have the mocking voice of Heine, and yet again the thunderous reverbera¬ 
tions of Milton. 

Listen :— 

“ Clad in cotton rags I toil as a slave for hire. 

To earn for an idle master his silk attire. 

The governor’s ruby seal ’tis my sweat that buys, 

His horse is gemmed with tears from iny children’s eyes.” 

And again; “ How long must we lead this moth’s life, fluttering 
round the candle ? Pass how many da}s in exile, strangers to ourselves ? ” 

Read and reflect! 

Whether he will rank with the giants of Persian mysticism as their 
peer, we know not—but this we know, and of this we are sure beyond a 
shadow of doubt—that his will be one of the few honoured names 
inscribed in letters of gold on the roll of India’s greatest sons. Iqbal has 

f danted his foot beyond tlie waves of time, and political India will always 
ook to him as her most honoured bard. 

Curious irony of fate that the descendants or si^ppimd deseeudarus, of 
the old Arabs, Persians, Tartars, have suffered their intellectual legacy to 
pass into the bands of the non-Muslim Europeans! How the shades of the 
immortals would weep and wail over their degenerate “represi atatives” of 
to-day! 

s. Khtjda Bdkhsii 


Bangala Aksar Paricay (A Bengali Spelling Book): by Pandit 
Muralidhar Banerji, M.A., Late Principal, Sanskrit College, and Lecturer 
in Sanskrit, Calcutta University: Calcutta, 18:^0 Bengali year. 

An A.B.C. book is in some respects the most useful book in a langu¬ 
age, as it forms the gateway to the Temple of Learning through which 
everybody must pass. The toll exacted at this gateway is sometimes 
exceedingly heavy, in long months of weary grinding at spelling lessons. 
Where the orthography is not phonetic, we have a heart-rending tyranny on 
the fresh childish brain, and all promptings of curiosity are smothered at 
every step by the frightful spelling bogey stalking in the way and seeking 
to waylay learners with all its terrors. The man who comes forward to 
help suffering childhood from this great evil is a true lover of mankind, and 
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if be IB successful in reconciling the rival claims of orthodox tradition, of 
accepted and current usage which adults refuse to deviate from, and of the 
demands of the child for simplicity and intelligibility, he should have 
achieved a great scientific triumph. 

To write a modern language with an altered pronunciation in an old- 
fashioned orthography is to put new wine in old bottles. A few systems 
of writing, like the Italian among those employing the Roman script, and 
some Indian systems, are good, and it is a pleasure for the adult foreigner 
to learn them, as it is comparatively easy for the native child. Among these 
easy systems of orthography Bengali certainly is not one, and the remark 
made about English spelling as being totally devoid of a conscience, is 
almost equally applicable to it. The letters whether simple or combined 
are complicated, in addition to the system being unphonetic in many points. 
It takes a Bengali child on an average more than a year’s school life to go 
through the primers and acquire the simple and compound characters to be 
able to read, and there has been no attempt to lighten the burden either. 

Prof. Muralidhar Banerji has come forward with this primer and he 
seeks to teach the Bengali child the principles of the Bengali system of 
writing. He does not write a serious treatise, seeking as he does to teach 
without the child knowing it. He takes his pupil through four stages : first, 
the child is taught to give names to the pictures which he sees on the page. 
Then the child is required to remember the groups of letters forming the 
Bengali name of the object as a symbol for it. After that Prof. Banerji would 
teach the child to analyse the words and arrive at the letters for particular 
sounds, and so learn them. Finally he would teach the alphabet properly, 
in the Indian order— a, 5, Ica^ kfta, etc. This is quite an original idea, and 
Prof. Banerji in working it out has been guided by the stages one sees in 
the development of the alphabet, from pictograms through ideograms and 
syHabio characters to alphabetical symbols. Apparently he thinks that the 
stages in the development of writing from pictograms to the finished 
alphabet are paralleled by the stages through which the child in an 
alphabet-using community learns to read and write : he sees a parallel 
between the mental development of human society as a whole from primitive 
times and the mental development of the child in a civilised community 
at the present day. We are not sure that this parallel holds good. Nor do 
we think that a child would remember the entire word as written better than 
the individual letters that go to make it, and would find it easier to associate 
the idea with the form of the entire word than to identify an individual letter 
with the sound it symbolises. If that were so, a system of (/hinese ideograms 
would be easiest for a child to acquire. But our experience shows it has 
been quite the other way : we learn to associate letters with particular 
saands, and then s{^U out our way—taking the help of the sounds at eadi 
step. It will however remain to be seen how Prof. Banerji’s method will 
work. The introduction will be interesting reading to school masters, but 
how many ot those who teach the A. B. G. (or rather the a, a, ka^ kha) to 
dnldren will be able to appreciate all the questions involved ? 

The plan followed in teaching the letters seems to be sound enough. In 
forms of the vowels when they are post-consonantal {matra- 
Prof. Banerji in the initial stage adopts the device of writing the 
full or initial forms of the vowels after the consonant letters with the virama 
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{e.g.y ^Brf?{^s=-8f|cf|l) and when the principle has been 

instilled in this way, he proceeds to teach the post>consonantal abbreria- 
tions. He thus imports the truly alphabetical principle, which does 
not combine vowels and consonants into one letter with a syllabic value. 
This method, extended in teaching the child the formation of the consonantal 
groups, instead of going straight to the compound letters forming such 

groups {e.g.i 8n as ^ first, and then as §pra as before teaching 
Sf, and rMhw as first and then in the form will undoubtedly help 

the child, for in this way the formidable-looking compound letters are 
analysed for the child and a great many of their intricacy made clear. 

Prof. Banerji, as one ^ ould expect from a Prakrit Scholar, has put in 
a vigorous plea for a phonetic spelling of Bengali. He has given in his 
book the actual Bengali pronunciation of some of the compound consonants 
{e.g., '51 tm—% [tt'], ^55[gg*]j W etc-)* phonetic 

analysis is on the whole sound, but he regards the Bengali anmvara^ ?, 
and the visarga, as being the same sounds as li. and l[ h. The 
Sanskrit amsvara, m, which meant only a nasalised prolongation of a 

preceding vowel (e.g., 'si‘='<r V =am = a a), is pronounced now differently 

in the various Indian languages : thus in Bengali, it is pronounced as i'=n 
in Hindustani as st=« and in South India as v\=m {e.g,, hama-ss 
Bengali hai^g^aa, in Hindustani bans in South India Aamsa). To say 
that in Bengali the amsvara is but the ® n, the guttural nasal, with the 
virama, is therefore perfectly proper. The visarga, however, represents 
an unvoiced h (like the English h in hat, house, high) in both Sanskrit 
and in Bengali (as in the inerjection 'SftJ, wt; ah, for instance), whereas, 
h is a voiced sound both in Sanskrit and Bengali (like the h in 
Englishjosriifljo^, behind as commonly pronounced). It is not, therefore, 
quite correct to say that the visaiga, : , is but h, with the virama. 
Prof. Banerji further considers that the nasalisation of the vowel in 

Bengali, the eandra-bindu, *, is the same thing as the palatal nasal sr, tip » 
wf, has been described as being the same as which is 

wrong. 

There are a few misprints in the book, e.g,, ^ for^ (6 for ttS.) at p. 
35; and the virama or hasanta sign has been left out in many jplaces. 
Misprints should be avoided in a child^s primer, in which the printing 
should be faultless. 

On the whole, this little primer institutes a new line of teaching to read 
in Bengali, and the present review subscribes to a great deal of what Prof. 
Banerji would like to introduce. The difficulty will be to get schoolmasters 
sufficiently clever to grasp and adopt the idea. But the fact that the 
book is in its second edition shows that the progressive ideas of the author 
ably supported by his learning, his thoughtfulness and his courage of a 
reformer have met with some appreciation, and this is of excellent omen 
for the improvement in educational methods in the country. 

Shan-tau Tszb 
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The Late Rai Kumudinikanta Banbrjeb Bahadur. 

It is our melancholy duty to reqord the death of another 
brilliant scholar and veteran educationist. Rai Bahadur 
Kumudinikanta Banerjee served as Principal of the Rajshahi 
College from 1897 till December, 1924. The Rajshahi College 
owes its present position and status entirely to the distinguish¬ 
ed services which it was fortunate enough to have received 
from the Rai Bahadur. He was nominated a Pellow of the 
University in 1909 and continued as such till he died. He 
was appointed to officiate as Inspector of Colleges in 1919. 
Rai Bahadur Kumudinikanta was an essentially good man, 
combining in him at the same moment all those distinctive 
qualities which went to make an ideal Principal and admini¬ 
strator. His health broke down as the inevitable result of 
a series of severe bereavements. Our sincere condolences go 
to the members of the family. 

* * 

University and the General Medical Council. 

The following communique^ which we make no apology in 
reproducing in full, has been issued by the Syndicate with a view 
to remove the doubts and counteract the rumours which have 
been steadily spreading for some time past regarding the 
attitude taken by the University in respect of the recognition 
of M. B. Degree by the General Medical Council in England. 
The statement, full and exhaustive as it is, has been drawn up 
by a Committee of the Syndicate consisting of Col. Barnardo, 
Principal of the Medical College, Dr. M. N. Banerjee and 
Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea: 

“ Many unfounded statements have been made and false 
alarms raised in the local press with regard to Calcutta Medical 
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Degrees. With a view to allay any anxiety on the part of 
the public regarding the recent Notification from the General 
]Medical Council intimating the withdrawal of the recogni¬ 
tion of the M. 11. Calcutta Degree, the Syndicate desires to 
issue the following statement : 

1. The Licenses and Degrees (L.M.S., M.B. and M,D.) in 
Medicine of the Calcutta University were recognised by the 
General Medical Council in lh93. The Registrar, General Medi¬ 
cal Council, communicated to the Under Secretary of State for 
India, “ (1) Licenciate in Medicine and Surgery, (2) Bachelor 
in Medicine and (3) Doctor of Medicine gianted by the Uni¬ 
versity, have V een lecognised by the Council and will, in fu¬ 
ture, he registiable in the Colonial List under Section 13 of 
the Medical Act (1886).” 

A copy of the Regulations, sent along with the applica¬ 
tion, under which the above Licenses and Degrees were granted, 
satisfied the Geneial Medical Council as to their furnishing 
a sufficient guarantee of the possession of the requisite know¬ 
ledge and skill for the efficient practice of Medicine, Surgery 
and Midwifery in teims of the Act. The recognition continued 
and no question was raised with reference to the sufficiency 
of the guarantee till 1920. In 1896, the General Medical 
Council passed a resolution in regard to midwifery practice in 
Great Britain raising the curriculum. They appointed a Com¬ 
mittee in 1905 to enquire into the operation of the rules. The 
Committee after summarising the answers from 37 teaching 
institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the rule was not complied with by the majority of the 
Schools. The Committee made some recommendations which 
the “Lancet” in its issue of the 29th December, 1906,said, was 
difficult to be carried out iu actual practice and the “ Lancet” 
also remarked “ in an extern maternity charity the possibilities of 
giving adequate or indeed any teaching in regard to the pro¬ 
gress of labour are simply non-existent.” It is evident the 
rules were not meant for Colonial and Foreign Universities and 
the Indian Universities were left alone. The first communica¬ 
tion regarding the requirements of practical midwifery was 
made to the Calcutta University by the President of the 
General Medical Council on the 8th June, 1920, asking, for 
information and giving an intimation that the Council will 
have to consider the continuance of the recognition of the 
Medical Degrees in the light of the replies furnished to their 
questions. A reply was sent to this communication on the 
22nd October, 1920, giving all the information wanted and 
concluding with the following remarks : 

“ The authorities of this University fully realise the impor¬ 
tance of practical training in Midwifery but we would, with 
all respect, point out to the President of . the General Medical 
Council that, while every endeavour is made to impiove the 
practical training of our students in this important subject, 
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and while we feel convinced that, in many ways, their practical 
demonstrations and opportunity of clinical study are better 
in the Eden Hospital than in many centres at Home, it 
must be remembered that the women of these Eastern countrjies 
have from time immemorial been averse to examination and 
attendance by male doctors except under exceptional circum¬ 
stances.” 

« 

On receiving this reply, the General Medical Council inti* 
mated that, unless satisfactory arrangements with regard to 
Midwifery were made before February, 1922, " recognition 
will forthwith thereafter terminate.” Early in 1921, the Profes¬ 
sor of Midwifery, Carmichael Medical College, proposed some 
necessary changes in the Regulations of this University in con¬ 
formity with the requirements of the General Medical Council 
relating to practical Midwifery. These changes were adopted by 
the Faculty of Medicine and the Senate in March, 1921. In 
communicating this to the General Medical Council, the Registrar 
wrote, “ I may assure your Council that the newly modified regu¬ 
lations will more than satisfy their requirements and no student 
will be admitted to the final examination from 1922 unless 
and until he has gone through the prescribed course in Prac¬ 
tical Midwifery.” The President of the General Medical Coun¬ 
cil was, however, not satisfied and Dr. Norman Walker was 
sent out to visit the Indian Universities with reference to 
Midwifery training and report. The Professor of Midwifery, 
Carmichael Medical College, in his memorandum issued at the 
time, wrote, “ it may be stated without fear of contradiction 
that very few medical schools in the world will stand the test 
(one ease, one student) on which the President of the General 
Medical Council based his conclusion. Of the 12 teaching 
Hospitals (in London), 8 have no lying-in beds and the extern 
cases were useless from the point of view of practical instruc¬ 
tion.” Many Universities and examining bodies of the United 
Kingdom, to whom the resolutions of the General Medical Coun¬ 
cil of 1907 regarding practical Midwifery were officially com¬ 
municated for compliance, bad not even attempted to satisfy 
these requirements before 1919 when the report of the Obstet¬ 
ric Section of the Royal Society on the teaching of Obstetrics 
was adopted by tbe General Medical Council. It will thus be 
seen that even the teaching institutions in the United Kingdom 
found it difficult to satisfy the requirements of the General 
Medical Council and, in spite of tbe demands made on them 
since tbe year 1896, many of them have not yet come up to the 
mark. Is it reasonable, therefore, to expect that this Uni ver¬ 
ity will be able to do in 4 years what the British Institutions 
have not been able to accomplish in about 18 years. 

2. This University is desirous of maintaining the standard 
of their M.B. Degree up to the standard prevalent in England 
as far as is possible under special local needs and require- 
mciifo. The Syndicate have always shown ^eir willingness 
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to fall in with any recommendation of the General Medical 
Council regarding the standard of Medical Education. It may 
be pointed out that, during the last year, the recommendations 
of the General Medical Council regarding the revision of the 
Medical Curriculum have been considered in detail and every 
suggestion has been carefully followed as far as possible with a 
view to early adoption. As these recommendations involve 
alterations of the* University Kegulations and necessitate 
changes in the Curriculum of other Faculties in the Universit}' 
some little time will necessarily elaj)se. Their final adop¬ 
tion and incorporation, however, into the University Regulations, 
will, probably be accomplished at an early date. 

3. The appointment of an official Inspector on behalf of 
the General Medical Council in connection with Midwifery 
training in the Indian Univei’sities was communicated by the 
Government of India, in their letter, dated the 18th December 
1923. The Syndicate of this University understood that the 
recognition of the Medical Degrees of this University was con¬ 
ditional on the receipt by the General Medical Council of a 
report from the Official Inspector concerning the teaching and 
curriculum of Midwifery alone. The Inspector was, therefore, 
given all facilities and the Medical Colleges are making every 
effort to meet his requirements. 

4. In June, 1934, the Official Inspector requested permis¬ 
sion to inspect the Final M.B. Examination of this University. 
This permission was not given by the Syndicate because “ it is 
not usual to grant permission of this character.” While the 
University gave all facilities to the Official Inspector to visit 
the affiliated medical institutions and report on the arrangement 
obtaining therein for effectively imparting instruction in the 
course of study prescribed in the Syllabus, they deliberately 
refused this permission to inspect the Examinations. They 
depended on the fundamental principle namely that while recog¬ 
nition of a College for the purposes of affiliation implied in¬ 
spection, recognition of the Degrees conferred by one University 
or examining body can never mean inspection either of the 
Colleges or of the examinations held under the auspices of the 
University. For example, under Section 7, Chapter XVI of the 
Kegulations of Calcutta University, the University has power 
to admit to any University Examination any person who 
shall present a certificate from such Institution as may 
he, from time to time, recognised for the purpose by the 
Syndicate, showing that he has attended courses of study, 
passed examination or taken degrees equivalent to those 
which are required in the ease of students of the Calcutta 
University. No University in India working under the 
Universities Act of 1904 has yet arrogated to itself the 
authority to send inspectors to investigate “the courses of 
study and the nature of examination passed ” by candidates of 
other Universities j although every University, for the purpose 
of recognition of degrees conferred by other Universities, has 

30 
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entirely to rely on “ information regarding tlie courses of study 
aaid the nature of examination” as supplied to them. 

It has been said that if the Indian degrees cease to be 
recognised by the General Medical Council they will deteriorate 
in value. So far as the University is concerned, it will never 
suffer in prestige so long as it maintains its standard up to what 
prevails in all the Western countries. The General Medical 
Council does not recognise even the first class fJniversities in 
America and in some other foreign countries but those Univer¬ 
sities are none the less esteemed for that. Some of them 
retaliate by not recognising the British qualifications, for 
instance, as the “ Lancet” (29th November, 19^-1') says “the 
relations with Italy on the matter of reciprocity in practice are 
in an anomalous pha'^e for the privileges at the present moment 
are being withdrawn from British practitioners in Italy which are 
extended to Italian practitioners in England.” So the recogni¬ 
tion or non-recognition depends on mutual understanding and 
reciprocity, and also on various technicalities. The prestige of 
any University depends on the standard of its education. It 
has been said tliat the Graduates will be debarred from holding 
important appointments. All provincial appointments are going 
to be placed directly under the Minister of Public Health and 
it is obvious that the Local Government and the Legislative 
Council will see that no Graduates of the Calcutta University 
are deprived of the jmvileges which they now enjoy with regard 
to public appointments. For appointments outside the Province, 
the Central Government and the Legislative Assembly may 
be depended upon for any alteration in the rules and regulations, 
if necessary, for the maintenance of the rights of the Graduates 
of this University. It may also be taken for granted that the 
non-ieeognition by the General Medical Council will not disturb 
the mutual relationship and the reciprocity of the Indian 
Universities, The registration of the Calcutta Graduates in 
India does not depend on the recognition of any University 
Degree by the General Medical Council but on the Indian 
Medical Degrees Act and on the local Councils of Medical 
Registration. Therefore, the graduates of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity can never be “ unqualified ” to practise anywhere in British 
India, so long as the present Universities Act and the Indian 
Registration Act remain in force. Therefore, the suggestion 
which has been made in certain quarters that “ the Calcutta 
Medical Degrees will have only a local validity” has no 
foundation. 

6. The Syndicate were never directly informed that the 
recognition of the Medical Degrees of the Indian Universities 
(which come under Part II of the Medical Act) depended on 
inspection of examinations as laid down in Part I, para. 3 (2), 
of the Medical Act which applies to degrees and diplomas 
granted by Examining Bodies in the United Kingdom. But 
the Syndicate has brought to the notice of the General Medical 
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Council that the Medical Act of 1886 in Part 11 does not 
contemplate the inspection of examinations for foreign and 
colonial Universities as a condition of recognition. They have 
invited attention of the Council also to the principle of the 
reciprocity of practice implied in Para. XVII of the 
Medical Act, 

7. The Syndicate have requested the General Medical 
Council to continue to recognise the Medical Deprces of this 
University until November 30th, 192.5, by which time the 
revised curriculum as suggested by the General Medical Council 
will have been adopted in the affiliated Medical Colleges and 
the necessary alterations made in the Regulations for the M.B. 
Degree of this University. 

8. Thus it will be seen that the Syndicate are taking the 
necessary steps to ensure that the recognition of tlie liniversity 
degree be continued by the General Medical Council. Until 
their efforts are finally successful, such students who graduate 
from the University will still be able to a})pear at the Final 
Examination of the Conjoint Hoard of the Royal Colleges in 
England and qualify themselves for practising in England and 
sitting for the I.M.S, and all the higher Medical Examinations.” 


Dr. Sivapada Bhattacharyya. 

The Faculty of Medicine met on the l7tli January last to 
elect an Ordinary Fellow in place of Sir Nilratan Sircar whose 
term of office as a member of the Senate would soon expire. 
As we announced in our last issue, Sir Nilratan chose to offer 
himself for election by his fellow graduates. There were three 
candidates duly nominated for election from the Faculty of 
Medicine. They were Dr. Sivapada Bhattacharyya, M.D., 
proposed by Sir Kailashchandra Bose and Major A. D. 
Stewart; Rai Bahadur Dr. Harendranath Das, M.A., M.D., 
nominated by Dr. M. N. Banerjee; and Dr. Nanilal Pan, M.B. 
proposed by Lt.-Col. R. P. Wilson. The votes recorded show 
that the contest was very keen between Dr. Bhattacharyya 
and Dr. Pan, the former having secured eight votes, while 
the latter, seven. None, it appears, voted in favour of the Rai 
Bahadur. Dr. Bhattacharyya is one of our most brilliant 
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graduates in Medicine. About four years ago he was admitted 
to the much-coveted Degree of Doctor of Medicine. He has 
for some years past been serving as an Assistant Professor in 
the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and has been doing 
valuable research work in his own. department. At the same 
time, he is a practitioner of no mean repute. We doubt not 
he will prove a useful member of the Senate and we offer our 
congratulations to him. 


Dr. Bijankumar Mookerjee. 

Mr. Bijankumar Mookerjee, M.A., M.L., Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, has been admitted to the much-coveted 
Degree of Doctor of Law, the subject of his thesis being 
“ Aerial Law.*’ The Board of Examiners, which consisted 
of Mr. Mahendranath Ray, the Hon’ble Justice Sir Ewart 
Greaves and Professor Arthur Brown, unanimously recom¬ 
mended that the thesis being a meritorious one, Mr. 
Mookerjee should be admitted to the Degree. Mr. Mookerjee 
had a brilliant academic career and is a promising lawyer. 
Our congratulations to him. 


The Syndicate for 1925. 

The constitution of the Syndicate for 1925 is given below: 

Members. 

Vice-Chancellor— Chairman, Ex-officio. 

Director of Public Instruction, Ex-ojficio. 

Elected by the Senate, 

Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

Mr. Jnanranjan Banerjea. 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart. 

Dr. Jatindranath Maitra. 
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Elected hy the Faculty of Arts. 

Mr. Manmathanath Rav, 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea. 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 

Elected hy the Faculty of Science. 

Mr. Snbodbehandra Mahalanobis. 

Dr. Prafullachandra Mitter. 

Elected hy the Faculty of Low. 

Mr. Birajmohan Majnrndar. 

.Mr. Kamapra'^ad Mookerjee. 

Elected hy the Faculty of Medicine. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Upendranath Brahmaehavi. 

Lt.-Col. F. A. F, Barnardo. 

Elected hy the Faculty of Engineering. 

Mr. T. H. Richardson. 

The new members are Dr. Jatindranath Maitra, Dr. 
Upendranath Brahmachari and Dr. Prafullachandra Mitter, 
who have been elected in the places of Principal Heramba- 
chandra Maitra, Dr. Mahendranath Banerjee and Dr. P. 
Bruhl. Our congratulations to the new members. Dr. 
Brahmachari was, however, a member of the Syndicate for a 
number of years and he is not new to the office in the sense 
in which the other two members are. The most notable loss, 
undoubtedly, is that caused by the defeat of Principal Maitra. 
The presence of such a distinguished and veteran educationist 
on the Syndicate adds to the dignity of its composition 
and we feel sorry that the University Executive will not profit 
by his ripe experience and judgment for at least twelve 
months to come. 
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Matriculation Age Limit. 

I'he * age question ’ has after all been solved, for the time 
being at least. Government has agreed to reduce the age 
limit from sixteen years to fifteen. The University, as our 
readers will no doubt remember, proposed its total abolition. 
The compromise arrived at does not solve the difficulty 
altogether but meets the situation to a considerable extent. 
The University has not been slow to make speedy arrange¬ 
ments for the purpose of extending this privilege so far as the 
examination for 1926 is concerned. 


Mr. J. a. Chapman. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman, Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, 
has with renewed vigour returned to his duties after a period 
of ten months’ leave. Mr. Chapman is one of our regular 
contributors and we cordially welcome him back to Calcutta. 








